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What Is Social and Environmental 
Studies? 


Social and environmental studies is a kind of human ecology in which 
man’s activities, thoughts, and aspirations are explained in terms of the 
habitat in which he lives. Mankind lives in a variety of cultural groups or 
societies, whose members interact in various ways within and without 
their own groups. Furthermore, they interact a great deal with the en- 
vironment, whether it be man-made or natural. The latter interaction is of 
great importance, because man has not yet escaped the influence of 
climate or soil or minerals or land or sea. One of the great problems today 
is the pollution of the water, the soil, and the air. Therefore, it is becoming 
increasingly important that we unify the study of society and the en- 
vironment. It is impossible to understand society or man and his place in 
society without.this kind of coordinated study. We all live in particular 
places with particular climates, with particular cultures, and with 
particular needs. Our needs are met by society and by the environment. 
We cannot escape the physical environment and normally do not wish to 
do so. . 7 

The main difficulty in understanding man and his world is that the 
subject is so vast. There is too much to study and too much to know. No 
human mind can comprehend all the facts of all the environments and all 
the societies around the world. Luckily, it is not necessary to do so; we can 
still understand the world without having to memorize all the details of 
all societies in all areas. 

The human mind is capable of drawing conclusions from a sampling of 
facts, to make generalizations, and to discover concepts that are univer- 
sally applicable. Common characteristics among data lead us to 
generalizations and to useful hypotheses. So, instead of memorizing 
masses of data, we look for the significance of data, or the meaning of 
important collections of information. We are concerned with major 
theories or guidelines and the word that we use for these main ideas is 
“concepts.” The purpose of a school curriculum is not to add up masses of 
information but to plan a sequential development of increasingly difficult 
ideas and concepts, all of which hang together closely like the plot of a 
good play or story. That is to say, a curriculum grows like a biological 
creature, by developing in complexity and integration, so that the 
sequential development of increasingly difficult concepts is a growth in 
comprehension of the problems and major ideas that animate society and 
our adjustment to the environment. 

Concepts are often easier to state than to understand. Comprehension is 
achieved only through the prolonged efforts of the child. By exposure to a 
number of experiences which he can analyse and with which he can 
experiment, the child may be led towards the formulation of important 
ideas, concepts, and generalizations. He should work these things out for 
himself by experimentation, enquiry, and search. Then he will be able to 
use and apply the ideas to understanding the various parts of the world. A 
working knowledge of the basic concepts of social and environmental 








studies is achieved through many opportunities to discover and formulate 
ideas. 

Normally, young people cannot do all this for themselves, without 
guidance and help in planning. The experiences have to be arranged in 
some sequence. The ideas derivable from them have to be indicated by 
careful suggestion, guidance, and exercises provided by the teacher. 
Children do not necessarily draw conclusions, inferences, or 
generalizations by themselves. The stimulus of question, debate, and 
discussion must be initiated by the teacher. When children discuss a 
controversial issue the teacher should guide them into asking appropriate 
questions, even if he does not attempt to supply any of the answers. 


The conceptual framework of studies has to be worked out in careful 


detail because the purposes of the study must be very clear indeed. More- 
over, the purposes of study must seem to be worthwhile and valuable to 
young people, not only to the teacher. 

The teacher plans the environment, arranges the experiences, and 
provides the materials and the stimulus. The students do the actual study, 
investigation, and experiment. Their learning is active and original. They 
go through the same processes as the great thinkers and researchers. The 
classroom is therefore a laboratory where simulated field study and 
enquiry can proceed. It is also a studio where students can try expressing 
their ideas using various media. 

What goes on in the classroom laboratory must be constantly enriched 
by and related to actual field study and outdoor experiences. These lively 
activities will not only alert young people to the total ecosystem of human 
life on the globe, but will enable them to realise how important knowledge 
of society and the environment is if they wish to orient themselves to a 
future life of peaceful cooperation and intelligent understanding. 

N. V. SCARFE 


The Social and Environmental Studies 
Program 


provides a conceptual framework for the child’s learning 
experiences, 

Social and environmental study areas and nine basic concepts form the 
basis for the content selection and the activities for each unit in this 
program. Factual information and other concepts and skills are con- 
sidered as vehicles for developing an understanding of the nine basic 
concepts. 

In this program the child learns to transfer his understanding of the 
basic concepts to new situations and experiences. He learns to relate 
information globally, communicate graphically, better understand people 
of our world, interpret and apply new information to pattern development, 
appreciate the need for the interdependence of man, make intelligent 
decisions about resource management for the future, develop cultural 
values and attitudes, become aware of local, national and international 
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relationships, and better understand the forces of change which are 
shaping the world of the future. 

The chart on pages 6 and 7 of this Resource Book outlines the nine basic 
concepts and the unit content which are developed at each level of the 
Social and Environmental Studies program. 


develops concepts and skills, values and attitudes that are basic 
to any learning situation, 


The program provides the teacher with the opportunity to assess the 
child’s progress and level of development of concepts and skills, values 
and attitudes which have been developed through his experiences in 
various study areas. 

The child is involved in learning experiences that include a wide variety 
of cognitive and affective processes. These learning processes or inquiry 
skills include observing, comparing and contrasting, defining, classifying 
and categorizing, developing patterns and sequencing, generalizing, 
predicting and verifying, making decisions, applying concepts and skills 
to new situations, evaluating. 

These learning processes or inquiry skills are dependent on the child’s 
level of social development. He should be encouraged to devolop the 
necessary skills and behaviour that will enable him to work 
independently and in groups. 

The child’s attitude toward himself and others will also develop through 
his individual and group experiences. In this program, opportunities are 
provided for the child to identify values and explore value issues. It is 
intended that he acquire positive attitudes towards himself and others, 
his environment, other cultures, and the roles of the sexes in society. 


presents concepts, skills, and activities at the child’s level of 
understanding, 


As the child proceeds through the program, he gradually develops a more 
sophisticated understanding of each basic concept. The repetition of 
certain elements of these concepts helps him to assimilate the new level of 
sophistication which is presented each year. 

The other concepts and skills also have a continuous development, each 
being incorporated at the child’s level of readiness and understanding. 

The child begins the program by examining himself, his family, and his 
neighbourhood. Then he goes beyond The World of Me to experiences in 
his own community and other communities of Canada and the world. His 
first-hand experiences at home and in his community provide the basis 
for his understanding of other people and other environments. 


involves the child (and his community) in a variety of high- 
interest, inductive activities, 


The program has been created by teachers, consultants, and editors 
whose experience is at the grade level for which they have written. They 
have developed activities suited to the concept and skill level and interests 
of the children. Some of the learning strategies they have employed in the 
units are: individual and group investigations, field studies, audio-visual 
tutorials, simulation and role-playing, personal interviews, games, large 
group instruction. 





Most activities are related to the child’s local area so that he can learn 
by comparing new ideas and experiences with something familiar and 
therefore realistic to him. The child sees himself in relation to his own 
area and the world today. In this way even the study of another country 
increases his awareness of his own community and country. 

Not only is the child involved in his own community, his community 


also becomes involved with him. It is suggested that the parents and. 


other people in the community participate in and assist with group or 
class activities. 


is interdisciplinary, 


In this program the child is primarily involved in learning experiences 
which are related to social and environmental study areas such as 
geography, history, sociology, economics, anthropology, archaeology, 
political science, earth science, biology, ecology, physics. 

However, an understanding of people and their environment can only 
be realistic if the child manipulates and integrates what he has learned in 
other study areas, including oral and written language, mathematics, art, 
music, health, and other languages. 

The program recognizes that certain language and communication 
skills are essential to the development of any concepts and form an 
important part of learning experiences. The entire field of communication 
in many ways forms the basis to the use of this program. 

Mathematical skills are often basic to the implementation of many 
activities. Some of these are developed within the unit of study; others, it 
is assumed, have been acquired already by the child. It is also assumed 
that the teacher will be developing or using SI metric units in the class- 
room. A conversion table is provided at the end of the Teacher’s Resource 
Book to assist the teacher with the measurements in the student materials 
which are in SI units. 


provides a flexible program. 


There is a trend toward a greater recognition of the individual in the 
learning process and a much greater flexibility in providing for the 
capabilities and progress of each child. This program has been designed 
so that teachers may adapt it to their own classroom and individual 
student needs. | 


The units may be studied in the order suggested by the authors or in the 


order which the teacher decides is the most appropriate. A child may work 
in a group or individually on a unit of his choice or on a unit which the 
teacher feels will be most beneficial to him or to the class. Within each 
unit are many optional activities which give the child scope to develop his 
own interests. 

Curriculum guides often suggest concepts and skills, values and atti- 
tudes, investigations and activities that are relevant to the educational 
needs of their province. Many of these can be integrated into the Social 
and Environmental Studies program. Current topics of interest and 
importance should also be incorporated into individual and group 
activities. 
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Evaluating Social and Environmental 
Studies 


The Social and Environmental Studies program provides the teacher with 
the opportunity to assess skills and concepts, values and attitudes which 
have been developed by the child in other study areas including oral and 
written language, mathematics, art, music, health, and other languages. 
The teacher can observe each child’s ability to apply these skills and 
ideas to the new situations in which the activities of this program involve 
him. This observation will provide another point of view from that which 
has been gained through tests and checklists in those study areas. 

The development of social skills, attitudes, and values in working with 
other children is an important aspect of the program. If the child is going 
to make best use of his abilities and time, and learn most effectively, he 
must be able to work well both independently and cooperatively. Here are 
some items the teacher may wish to consider when evaluating a child’s 
social competencies: 


1. The child’s ability to work independently. 
Can he follow instructions? 
Is he able to obtain independently the materials he needs? 
Does he use materials responsibly and creatively? 
Is he able to proceed without interfering with other children’s work? 
When he is finished working, is he able to clean up his work area and 
put away the materials independently? ; 
2. The child’s ability to work within a discussion group. 
Does he listen to others when they are talking? 
Does he relate what he says to the topic under discussion? 
Is he able to wait for his turn to talk? 
Does he show respect for other people’s ideas? 


3. The child’s ability to work at an independent activity within a group. 
Does he cooperate with the other children in using the materials 
(paints, construction materials, chalkboard space, etc.)? 

Is he willing to share and take his turn? 

4. The child’s ability to work cooperatively on a group project with other 
children. 

Is he able to choose another child or other children with whom he 
would like to work? 

Is he able to plan his project with one or more other children and 
decide what materials are needed? 

Is there a sharing of ideas and talents among the children as the 
project progresses? 

Is he happy to share the credit when the project is finished? 


It should be noted that the ability to work independently with other 
children is a skill that evolves slowly. Not all children are able to do this 
at first, and it is most important that the teacher watch for growing 
readiness on the part of the children. Certain groupings will form spon- 
taneously during the year. It is often best to let cooperative group work 


begin with pairs of children who work well together and who express the 
wish to share a joint effort. Groups of three to six or even eight children 
may evolve later. 

A significant aspect of evaluation is the teacher’s assessment of his 
own success in creating an environment which fosters the social develop- 
ment noted above. Problems should be analysed as they arise. They may 
be solved by reorganization of the class area or the timetable. Closer 
guidance and simplified instructions may be what is needed. 

The development of inquiry skills is basic to any learning situation. The 
teacher must be aware of the child’s level and progress in acquiring these 
skills. In this program the child will demonstrate his competence in these 
skills orally and through the products or results of the activities. By 
noting each child’s contribution, the teacher can decide how well he is 
observing, comparing and contrasting, defining, classifying and catego- 
rizing, developing patterns and sequencing, generalizing, predicting and 
verifying, making decisions, applying concepts and skills to new 
situations, and evaluating. 

The understanding of the basic pericepia is an internal process. 
However, the teacher can evaluate the child’s conceptual level by assess- 
ing the child and his work during each activity and determining the level 
of his inquiry and social skills and his basic understanding of the content 
of the unit. The skills are specific to each unit and each level of the 
program. A guide for evaluation of this level is provided by the authors in 
the introduction which follows. 

The children will benefit from being involved in the evaluation process. 
They should be given the opportunity to assess their own work, the work 
of their classmates and their group, and the value of these activities. 

A program of continuous evaluation enables the teacher to evaluate 
himself and his success in presenting the program. This should result in 
the establishing of realistic goals and evaluation techniques for the class. 
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Introduction to 


Beaver Hill 


The Concepts 


It is important for young children to begin organizing what they learn 
into significant groups of ideas or concepts, instead of merely learning a 
series of unrelated facts. Although their initial experience with concepts 
may be at a superficial level, nevertheless a valuable basis is established 
for a greater depth of conceptual understanding as they grow older. Each 
story in Beaver Hill develops a concept in an uncomplicated way. 


The Unit Stories 


Beaver Hill is an imaginary Canadian community that the children read 
about and investigate during the school year. This community has fea- 
tures with which most children, both rural and urban, can identify. There 


- is the hospital that Melissa visits and where she learns that people work 


together in order to make things function smoothly; there is the super- 
market where David and Melissa buy the ingredients of a surprise for 
their brother Paul; there is the airport where Lise learns about people and 
products that come from all over the world; and there is Spookane Estate, 
which holds an air of mystery for the children of Beaver Hill. — 

It is not just the places in Beaver Hill with which the children become 
involved; it is also the people. At the beginning of the story, the Brambles 
family—mother, father, and three children—move into Beaver Hill. We 
follow the Brambles children in their fun, misadventures, and other 
learning experiences. 

The people of Beaver Hill come from many different ethnic back- 
grounds; men and women have similar roles in contributing to commu- 
nity life. The children learn the necessity of community co-operation 
through these people; they learn about the history of Beaver Hill through 
Mr. Tremors who lives in the big, mysterious Spookane Estate; they learn 
the necessity to plan the future of a community in order that it will 
continue to be an enjoyable, functional place. | 

In the story of Beaver Hill, one unit flows into another as the school 
year progresses. There is a great variety within each unit—some are 
stories; one is a newspaper written by the children in Beaver Hill Public 
School; another is a diary written by Lise, a visiting cousin of the 
Brambles children. 

As the characters in Beaver Hill become involved in activities in their 
own community, so the children in your own class will engage in similar 
activities in their own community. A great variety of activities has been 
suggested, including the making of a newspaper, the presentation of a 
Japanese Festival, the simulation of pioneer activities, and field trips to 
various parts of the community. Each of these activities is well explained 
for the teacher in this Resource Book so that it may be carried out with 

















relative ease. The teacher is encouraged to select only those activities 
which are suited to the time and interests of the class. 


The Audio-Visual Kit 


The Audio-Visual Kit is composed of the following items: 


Maps: Beaver Hill Today 
Beaver Hill Long Ago 


Games: Beaver Hill Bike-a-thon 
Shop and Save 
Riley’s Rally 
The Change Game . 
Model: Hospital Helpers 


Filmstrips: Prairie Pioneers 
Other People, Other Places 
Japanese Art 
Record Bands: Welcome to Beaver Hill 
The Spookane Spook 
Prairie Pioneers 
The Maple Leaf Stomp 
Sounds of the Airport 
Other People, Other Places 
The Coal Miners’ Dance 
Japanese Art 


Prints: The Group of Seven 
Mylar sleeve 


The maps are used to stimulate interest and discussion and to lead to 
meaningful activities by the children. They are necessary for developing 
the mapping skills outlined in this Resource Book and are used through- 
out the year for developing an understanding of Beaver Hill community 
in the present and the past. 

Four games are provided, which are closely related to the concepts and 
content of the unit and are to be used to reinforce these understandings in 
an enjoyable way. Although a set of rules has been provided for each 
game, the teacher should feel free to change or modify these to suit the 
needs of the class. Alternative ways for using the games are given, and it 
is also suggested that the children go on and create their own games and 
rules as a follow-up. This will enable the entire class to participate in 
games at the same time, if the teacher so wishes. The teacher will find 

that the games will help to foster co-operative work among the children 
and will encourage them in following a set of rules and developing a sense 
of fair play. 

Bright, colourful prints of several rooms of the hospital and its helpers, 
to be constructed by the children into a three-dimensional model, further 
develop the concept of spatial interaction—co-operation with one another. 

The filmstrips, with the accompanying narration on the record, develop 
the major activities of three of the units and provide interesting resources 
to be used by the children when carrying out the suggested discussion and 
activities. The other items on the record provide exciting introductions to 


Ti 
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three other units as well as providing aids for completing other activities 
mentioned in this Resource Book. 

Also included are four reproductions of paintings by Group of Seven 
artists. These prints are closely related to the unit story and the activities 
in which the children become involved. They are intended to encourage 
appreciation of Canadian paintings. 

A mylar sleeve has been provided in the kit in order to protect the maps 
and games while they are used by the children. The sleeve surface can be 
used to draw or mark on during discussion periods. In order to avoid 
permanent marring of the mylar surface, use a washable marker ora 
grease pencil for this purpose. Such markings can be easily removed with 
a paper tissue or a damp sponge. You may find it convenient also to buy 
clear contact paper and use it to cover games, maps, and any activity 
cards you may make during the year, in order to keep them unmarked and 
clean. 

The letters A.V. have been used in the left-hand margin in this 
Resource Book to indicate each place where it is suggested that an 
item from the Audio-Visual Kit should be used. 


Before you begin, consider the following 
Tips for Teachers i 


1. In order to make the best use of the program and local resources, the 
teacher should become familiar with the program early in the year so 
that plans can be made well in advance for the various field trips, 
visits, and visitors which are suggested. Plan your field trips according 
to when the places are available. You may find it necessary to alter 
the order of one or two units in order to accommodate important trips. 
For example, the study of Beaver Hill long ago, Unit Five, takes place 
in January-February. At that time, however, many historical sites are 
closed. It may be necessary to study Unit Five in October or May and 
study either The Beaver Hill Herald or A Japanese Festival in Jan- 
uary-February. 

2. For each unit, gather in advance a wide variety of resource materials 
from various sources which will suit the needs of your children. 
Encourage the children to add their own contributions to these materi- 
als. Check local educational television and radio stations for appropri- 
ate programs. Browse through the local community library as well as 
your school resource centre for books, films, filmstrips, pamphlets, 
pictures, etc. Write away to government sources for additional materi- 
als. Examine carefully magazines and periodicals for appropriate 
resources. 

3. Because of the trend to non-grading, some children may experience 
some difficulty in reading the stories independently. The following 
suggestions may help to overcome this problem: 
a. tape the story and have those children follow it in their books as 

they listen to it, 


b. pair children for silent reading by having a slower child work with 
a more capable reader, 
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c. work with the slower group while the rest of the class reads 
independently. 


. New vocabulary is introduced in each unit. Incorporate this into your 


language arts program so that the children become more familiar with 
the pronunciation and meaning of each word. 


. Throughout the booklets there is a wide variety of artwork, both 


professional and children’s work. These drawings and the 
photographs should be carefully studied so that your children can 
develop the skill of reading illustrations for obtaining details. 


. Many activities follow the reading and discussion of each story. 


Choose those that suit the needs of your class best and gear them to 
the ability levels of your children. The program has been written so 
that the children can study one unit per month. Do major activities as 
time and materials permit. 


. When making up groups for activity sessions, the size of each group 


will depend upon the ability of the children and the end results 
desired. You may wish some children in the class to work 
independently. 


. Many times during the year it is suggested that parents be asked to 


assist in the classroom. Plan carefully for your helpers and make 
certain that each one has a specific and useful job to perform. Try not 
to overload a parent with responsibility. 


. Have the children keep a file or scrapbook called My Year, in which 


they place their best work in printing, drawing, mathematics, story 
writing, etc., for each month of the school year. This will enable the 
children to see their progress and will be used during the study of Unit 
9, Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. 


If storage permits, keep models, maps, charts, etc., for Beaver Hill Day 
which will be held at the end of the school year, at which time the 
children present their discoveries about Beaver Hill and their own 
community to others in the school or their parents. 

During the year, keep a scrapbook called Our Community, which 
includes events and changes in the community and school. This will 
be examined at the end of the school year by the children and the 
parents. 

If you are not familiar with metric measurements, be sure to refer to 
pages T16 to T17 of this Resource Book for the conversion of the metric 
items in the stories. A suggested reference for metric activities is 
Exploring Metric Measure by Bates, Clifford and Park, McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson Limited. 
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Evaluating 


Evaluating Social and Environmental Studies, pages T8 and T9 of this 
Resource Book, outlines the basic rationale for evaluation and suggests 
the various study areas, social skills, values and attitudes, and inquiry 
skills that can be assessed. The following section provides a method of 
evaluating the child’s level of understanding of the basic concept of each 
unit. 

The basic concept for each unit has been broken down into a number of 
relatively simple understandings which are presented at the child’s level 
of experience and interest. These Understandings to Be Developed are 
listed in this Resource Book at the beginning of each unit and may be 
used by the teacher as a guide for evaluating each child. The teacher may 
wish to translate them into various activities which the child should be 
able to accomplish as a result of having completed each investigation in 
the unit. How well the child is able to do these things depends on his 
background experience, his general ability to express his ideas, and the 
degree to which he has become involved with the ideas and activities of 
the Social and Environmental Studies program. 


Example: 


Unit 1 The Brambles 
The Basic Concept: Demography 


In Unit 1, the study of the community introduces the children to a few 
simple elements of demography: people move from one community to 
another for many reasons; a community is made up of many neigh- 
bourhoods; it is an area in which most of the people’s basic needs are met. 


Investigation I The Brambles 


Understandings to Be Developed 
People move for many reasons. 


They usually try to find out what their new community is like and what 
services are available. 


Many kinds of transportation may be used by people who move. 
New friends are made when people move. 
People undergo many new experiences in their new home and community. 
Activities for evaluation: 
The child gives some of the reasons why people move. 


He or she identifies some of the things a family might try to find out 
about their new community before they move. | 


He or she classifies different methods of transportation. 


He or she observes some of the new experiences and friends 
encountered by people when they move. 
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Investigation II The Community of Beaver Hill 


Understandings to Be Developed 


Symbols are used on maps to represent certain things and help tell 
directions. 


A neighbourhood is a place where a child plays and neighbours associate. 
A community is made up of many neighbourhoods. 
Activities for evaluation: 

The child compares symbols with real features. 


He or she identifies directions on maps as well as in the classroom 
and in the community. 


He or she makes generalizations about what neighbourhoods and 
communities are. 


Investigation IIT Your Community 


Understandings to Be Developed 
The features of a community can be shown on a map. 


Information about the community can be observed and recorded in differ- 
ent ways. 


A community is a place where people live. 
Helpers and services in the community meet most of the needs of the 
people. 
Activities for evaluation: 
The child identifies and classifies features in his or her community. 


He or she gathers, organizes and records information about the 
community. : 


He or she observes that a community is a place where people live. 


He or she observes and describes helpers and services in the commu- 
nity that meet most of the needs of the people. 


Investigation IV Your Community and Beaver Hill 


Understandings to Be Developed 

There are different kinds of communities. 

There are many similarities and differences between communities. 
An awareness of this enables us to view our own community better. 
Activities for evaluation: 


The child compares his or her own community with the community of 
Beaver Hill. 


He or she identifies and classifies different kinds of communities. 


The teacher will note that many of the above are actual activities in the 
program so that the teacher does not need to set up a special evaluation 
session but instead can evaluate continuously as the children proceed 
_ through the program. In succeeding units evaluation can be done 
similarly, using the Understandings to Be Developed and many of the 
suggested activities. 
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Conversion of Metric Measurements 


Conversion Table 


Standard Unit 
Length 

1 inch (in) 

1 inch (in) 

0.393 inches (in) 

0.039 inches (in) 

1 foot (ft) 

1 foot (ft) 

3.28 feet (ft) 

0.032 feet (ft) 

1 yard (yd) 

1.093 yards (yd) 

1 mile 

0.621 mile 


Area 
1 square mile (mile?) 
0.386 square mile 
1 acre 
2.471 acres 


Capacity 
1 Imperial gallon (gal) 
0.219 Imperial gallon 


Mass 
1 ounce (0z) 
0.035 ounce (0z) 
1 pound (Ib) 
2.204 pounds (Ib) 
1 (short) ton (2000 Ib) 


2204.6 pounds (lb) 
Time 

nF: Wy 8 0° 

1:30 a.m. 

12 noon 

1 p.m. 

1:30 p.m. 

12 midnight 
Temperature 

Fahrenheit temperature 

reading. 


Multiply by 9/5ths; then add 
32 to get equivalent in 
Fahrenheit degrees. 


SI Unit 


2.54 centimetres (cm) 
25.4 millimetres (mm) 
1 centimetre (cm) 

1 millimetre (mm) 
0.304 metre (m) 

30.48 centimetres (cm) 
1 metre (m) 

1 centimetre (cm) 
0.914 metre (m) 

1 metre (m) 

1.609 kilometres (km) 
1 kilometre (km) 





2.589 square kilometres (km2) 
1 square kilometre (km?) 
0.404 hectares (ha) 

1 hectare (ha) 


4.546 litres (1) 
1 litre (1) 


28.349 grams (g) 

1 gram (g) 

0.453 kilogram (kg) 

1 kilogram (kg) 
907.18 kilograms (kg) 
0.907:tonnes (t) 

1 tonne (t) 








01:00 
01:30 
12:00 
13:00 
13:30 
24:00 


Subtract 32; multiply remainder by 
5/9ths to get equivalent in Celsius 
degrees. 


Celsius temperature reading. 


Velocity 
1 mile per hour (m.p.h.) 1.609 kilometres per hour (km/h) 
0.621 m.p.h. 1 km/h 


In accordance with SI (Systéme International) practice, four-digit figures 
contain neither punctuation nor space between digits. (Where a figure has 
more than four digits before or after the decimal point, the digits are 
grouped in sets of three from the decimal point. These sets of three digits 
are separated by a space, not a comma.) 


Standard Unit Equivalents of Metric Measurements in 
the Student’s Booklets 


The Brambles 
“Newspaper” page 1 (follows page 21) 
Today’s Weather: Sunny and Cool, High 50°F. 
“Newspaper” page 7 
Bake at 350°F for 8 to 10 minutes. 
“Newspaper” page 10 
Soccer: The Bombers meet at 1:00 p.m. on Saturday. 
“Newspaper” page 11 
FOX 4:00 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 10:00 p.m. 
SUN 2:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
WEST END DRIVE-IN 

Family Night begins at 6:30 p.m. 
The Honey Pirates 

Time 3:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
““Newspaper” page 13 
ICE CREAM: $1.13 a quart 
Other prices in the student’s booklet should read: 
HOT DOGS: 1 kilogram (2.2 lb.) pack $2.15 
SALMON: 1 kilogram (2.2 lb.) tin $4.50 
STEAK: 1 kilogram (2.2 lb.) $4.30 
Page 52 
At 2:00 p.m. the doorbell rang. 


Spookane Estate 
“Diary” page 2 
Swissair ticket 
Arrive Montreal 9:40 p.m. 
Travels with Mr. Tremors 


Page 36 
TIME: 2:00 p.m. 


Page 42 
At 2:00 p.m. the last child was putting on his kimono. 
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UNIT1 THE BRAMBLES 


The Basic Concept: Demography 


The world’s population is far from evenly distributed. Some areas support 
dense populations, while others are sparsely settled or completely 
uninhabited. Why has this pattern developed? Demography involves the 
study of the human population: its size, density, distribution, growth, and 
the patterns that have emerged or will emerge in various parts of the 
world. 

A demographic understanding enables the student to grasp the 
significance of the pressures on the environment to provide for our basic 
needs and the problems and prospects that evolve as a result. 

In Unit 1, the study of the community introduces the children to a few 
simple elements of demography: people move from one community to 
another for many reasons; a community is made up of many neigh- 
bourhoods; it is an area in which most of the people’s basic needs are met. 


The Unit Content 


In Unit 1, the children are introduced to the Brambles family, who are just 
moving into the community of Beaver Hill. The Brambles children learn 
about their community by riding their bicycles from one place to another. 
They find out even more about it after getting lost and finding their way 
home again. 

Through the story of the Brambles children in Beaver Hill, the children 
begin to examine their own community and the reasons why people live 
there. 


Investigation I The Brambles 


Understandings to Be Developed 
People move for many reasons. 


They usually try to find out what their new community is like and what 
services are available. 


Many kinds of transportation may be used by people who move. 
New friends are made when people move. 
People undergo many new experiences in their new home and community. 


Contents: The Brambles, Pages 4 to 19 
Welcome to Beaver Hill (record) 


Investigation IT The Community of Beaver Hill — 


Understandings to Be Developed 


Symbols are used on maps to represent certain things and help tell 
directions. 


A neighbourhood is a place where a child plays and neighbours associate. 
A community is made up of many neighbourhoods. 


+ AY. 
PAV. 


A.V. 


AN. 


Contents: Beaver Hill Today (map print) 
Beaver Hill Bike-a-thon (game print) 


Investigation II Your Community 


Understandings to Be Developed | 
The features of a community can be shown on a map. 
Information about the community can be observed and recorded in differ- 
ent ways. 
A community is a place where people live. 
Helpers and services in the community meet most of the needs of the 
people. 
Contents: Beaver Hill Today (map print) 
Tour of the Community (field trip) 


Investigation IV Your Community and Beaver Hill 


Understandings to Be Developed 
There are different kinds of communities. 
An awareness of this enables us to view our own community better. 


Investigation I The Brambles 


Introduction to the Story 


1. Tell the children that they are going to meet some new friends who 
will become part of their class for this year. On the chalkboard write 
the names of the family (the Brambles) and each of its members, and 
the name of the community (Beaver Hill). 

2. Welcome to Beaver Hill (record band) 

Listen to the portion of the record in the Audio-Visual Kit entitled 
Welcome to Beaver Hill. This provides the children with an 
introduction to the characters and the community of Beaver Hill. 

3. Ask the children to tell you about the Brambles. Beside each member 
of the family’ listed on the board, write the points given by the 
children. 

4. Have the children tell what they have learned about Beaver Hill. 

5. “The Brambles live in the community of Beaver Hill. What is meant 
by the word ‘community’?” Have several children give their opinions. 
Print these on a chart or tape them on the tape recorder. Later, at the 
end of the unit, the children could review their ideas and see how their 
opinions have changed. 


Related Activities 


1. Have the children make a picture showing an adventure the Brambles 
children might have in their community. Later these could be 


shh) 
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compared to the sketches found in the story. “Which picture shows 
someone who is most like the character in the story?” 

Large, life-like figures of the characters could be made out of kraft 
paper, painted, and displayed. 


Reading and Discussing the Story 


i 


Have the children discuss any experiences they have had with mov- 


ing. Talk about how they felt about moving to a new place, why they 
moved, how they moved, how the movers helped their family, how the 
children helped with the moving, anything that happened while they 
were moving, what their family tried to find out about the community 
before they moved. 


Ask the children what they would expect to see if they went to watch a 
neighbour move. Make a list of the words on the chalkboard. Encourage 
the children to mention the ones you feel they should know before 
reading the story. 

Note: For the convenience of the teacher, questions are sug- 
gested for developing the children’s discussion and understand- 
ing of the story. The children may enjoy reading the entire story 
before discussing these questions. 


Pages 4 and 5 


i 


Use the picto-map of Beaver Hill to examine the community and 
discuss any questions the children may ask before continuing with the 
story. 

Have the children find the location of Chestnut Court on the map. 
Discuss why this street might have been given this name. “What is a 
‘court’? How is it different from a street?” 


Pages 6 and 7 


L; 


Examine the picture on page 7. Have the children figure out the 
names of the four characters shown and discuss the reasons for their 
choices. 


Compare the artist’s pictures of the Brambles children with those 
drawn by the children before they read the story. 


Discuss the Brambles’ home. How is it similar to those of the children 
in the class? In what ways is it different? 


Pages 8 to 17 


i 


On the picto-map on pages 4 and 5, find the Community Pool. Discuss 
where the children in the class would go Swimming in their own 
community. 


Have the children discuss Mr. Tremors and Spookane Estate. “What 
do you think Mr. Tremors is like? Why do you think his place is called 
Spookane Estate? Would you like to visit his place? Why?’’-(The 
children will visit Mr. Tremors and Spookane Estate in Unit 5.) 
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3. Have the children examine and discuss each place the Bramble chil- 
dren see as they ride through the community. Locate each place and 
street on the picto-map on pages 4 and 5. The Community Pool is 
beside Beaver Hill Public School. The Brambles children start their 
own tour of the community from Main Street and Mill Street. 


4. Discuss the streets found in the community. Have the children give 
reasons for how each got its name. “‘What is a boulevard? Compare it 
to a street, road, avenue, and court.” 


Pages 18 and 19 


1. Ask the children if they can remember the name of the street on which 
the Brambles live. Have the children trace the route they think 
Melissa, David, and Paul will take from the Beaver Hill Herald. 

2. Ask the children if they would like to live in Beaver Hill. Encourage 
them to give reasons. This will lead to a discussion of why the 
Brambles might have chosen to move to Beaver Hill. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Make a class wall mural that shows the kinds of transportation used 
by the people who move. Have the children cut out pictures from 
magazines, advertisements, etc. These may include cars, trailers, 
trucks, vans, boats, trains, buses, planes, ships. Label each with 
names such as, Move-U-Well, U-Rent, U-Use. 

2. Have someone bring in a doll house. This could represent the 
Brambles’ house. Some children could arrange the furniture of the doll 
house so it is suitable for the Brambles family. If there is no furniture 
with the doll house, the children could work in groups to make 
furniture for a room of their choise. 

3. Other children may wish to make a diorama of a room of their choice. 
Then they could arrange and pile the “rooms” to make a house. Plan 
the shape of the house and the boxes before beginning. 

4, Print role-playing situations on activity cards. Have the children act 
them out. 


Examples: Robert meets David, Melissa, and Paul. 
Mrs. Brambles meets Mrs. Peters. 
Paul meets the man at the Beaver Hill Herald. 
Melissa, Paul, and David meet the children in River Road — 
Park. 
Melissa’s (or David’s or Paul’s) first day at school. 
The children meet Mr. Tremors. 
My. and Mrs. Brambles decide to move to Beaver Hill. 


Have the rest of the children evaluate each situation. Encourage them 
to notice the importance of their facial expressions and the words they 
use. These will affect the reaction of the other children to them. 
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5. People experience many emotions when they move. 

Give each child the following worksheet. Complete the first phrase 
with the class. The children will have many different ideas. Have each 
child print the completion that he or she likes the best. Then have 
them complete the rest of the worksheet on their own. When they are 
finished they will enjoy reading their ideas to the class. 


Emotion Meanine Picture 












Happiness IS 





Sadness is 


| Anger Is 





Love Is 





Fear is 





Related Activities 


1. Study the clubs and activities available for children in your commu- 
nity. Have the children bring in notices or make up notices about the 
next meeting. Add to these any sketches or snapshots which they 
could bring to show the club’s activities for the year. The children 
should refer to the community paper or a local television station for 
further information. Make a bulletin board display advertising these 
clubs. If any children are members of clubs seeking new members, 
have them canvass the class to see if anyone is interested. 

2. Have the children create a Community Clubs collage on a large bulle- 
tin board. The children could cut out pictures, paint pictures, or draw 
sketches to show their roles in various community clubs. These could 
then be mounted to form a co-operative collage. 


3. Have the children make a Community Clubs scrapbook. In it, the 
children could classify the clubs that are available under the headings 
recreational, social, and religious. The children could include what is 
available for the adult or senior members of the community as well as 
for themselves. ‘‘Why do people belong to these clubs?” Have the 
children discuss what needs the club fulfills for its members. 














Below is an example of how the clubs might be classified: 
Recreational 


dancing lessons 
Library Club 
Swimming Club 
Hockey League 


Social 


Cubs 
Brownies 
Senior Citizens 


Religious 


Explorers 
Pioneer Girls 
Hebrew School 


4. Set up class interest clubs. These could hold meetings during the last 
hour of each day for a limited time, such as two weeks. Ask older 
students, parents, and other teachers to assist in organizing the clubs, 
as the number of leaders affects the amount and kinds of activities 
offered. The sample request form on page T24 might be sent home to 
the parents. These clubs will prepare children so that they use their 
leisure time more wisely and will help widen their interests and enable 
them to develop new hobbies. The children will also learn to make 
choices and accept the responsibilities involved. Some activities which 
could be used are: 

sewing—embroidery, knitting, macramé, weaving 

cooking—casseroles, uncooked dishes, refrigerator cookies 

sketching—various media such as charcoal, oil pastels 

pottery—if kiln is available 

sports—games, physical fitness, gymnastics 

music and creative movement—dance, folk dancing, square 

dancing 
The types of clubs available are dependent upon the interests of the 
leaders and the children. The children should make their choices, 
perhaps choosing three favourites: Small groups of approximately the 
same number could then be formed. Not all the children may be put in 
the group of their first choice, but instead in that of their second or 
third choice, depending upon the size of the groups. If the clubs are 
successful, the whole school may wish to take part in the activities. 
These clubs could be held one afternoon each week for a period of time 
suitable to all classes participating. 
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Sample Request Form 


Dear Parents, 


For the two weeks of September 9 to September 20 the 
children in our class will be participating in interest clubs. These 
will be held daily from 14:30 to 15:30. At that time the children will 
be able to learn a new craft or expand their interests in a 
particular subject area. 

In order for these clubs to be successful, we are requesting 
assistance from any parents who would be willing to donate their 
time or talents. Parents are needed to assist the teachers in vari- 
ous activities or to teach a particular skill to the children. 

Below are listed some suggestions. Please check any activ- 
ity with which you would be willing to assist. On the appropriate 
line, please fill in any craft or interest you would be able to teach 
to a small group. Circle the day(s) you are able to come to the 
school. 3 

Thank you for any assistance you are able to give. 


Sincerely, 


knitting 

sewing 
macramé 
embroidery 
cooking (simple dishes) 
sketching 
pottery 

creative dance 
folk dancing 
stamp collecting 
aquarium life 
gymnastics 
physical fitness 
soccer skills 


l-would*be‘able toteathi aie! ancamuboleont bios See 
Days available: M9 T10 W11 T12 F13 
(circle) 


M16 T17 W18 T19 F20 
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Investigation II The Community of 


Beaver Hill 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


A.V. 1. Beaver Hill Today (map print) 


A.V. 


A.V. 


A.V. 


A.V. 


Introduce the map, Beaver Hill Today, in the Audio-Visual Kit. This is 
an important map which will be used by the children throughout the 
year to enable them to become more familiar with the community of 
Beaver Hill. Have the children compare this map with the picture map 
of the community found on pages 4 and 5 of the story. 


. Locate the Brambles’ neighbourhood on the two maps. This will 


include the houses, streets, and other buildings and places in the area 
where the Brambles children will usually play. (Chestnut Court and 
Main Street.) 


. Discuss how each of these places is shown on the map in the story and 


the one in the kit. On a large chart, list these symbols found on the 
Beaver Hill Today map. Beside each, print what it represents. Discuss 
how each symbol.represents an actual place on the map. Have the 
children compare their chart with the legend on the map. 


. Make labels on coloured paper which name each place on the Beaver 


Hill Today map and stick them to the map with Plasticine or Plas- 
titak. Place the map in the mylar sleeve before sticking on the labels. 


. The community of Beaver Hill is made up of other neighbourhoods. 


Have the children make labels of a second colour for each of the places 
in the story that were not already labelled as part of the Brambles’ 
neighbourhood. 


. Continue with the chart of map symbols by adding any new ones 


found in other neighbourhoods. 


. Discuss how people using a map would know in which compass direc- 


tion places are located. Review compass directions as applied to the 
classroom. Then have the children discover where the various direc- 
tions are found on the Beaver Hill Today map and the symbols used 
for showing these. 


. Name one of the places found in Beaver Hill. Have the children locate 


it. Ask another child to name a place found in a certain direction from 
this place. Continue until the class becomes familiarized with direc- 
tions on a map and with the symbols used. This activity could be 
made into a game like I Spy. For example, “I spy a place east of The 
Herald.” 


. Trace the route of the children as they rode through their new commu- 


nity. Encourage the children to use compass directions as they 
describe the route. 
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A.V. 10. Beaver Hill Bike-a-thon (game print) 


Play the game in the Audio-Visual Kit, Beaver Hill Bike-a-thon. See 
instructions on the back of the game print. Slip the print into the mylar 
sleeve when the children play the game. This game will reinforce the 
mapping skills already learned in this unit. Have the children compare 
this map to the picto-map on pages 4 and 5 and to the map of Beaver 
Hill Today. 


Related Activities 


1. Using a large table top and mural paper, have the children make a 
large map of Beaver Hill. Symbols could be made of coloured poster 
paper and taped in the proper place. This activity could be done by a 
group of children who require reinforcement of these mapping skills. 


2. The children could have fun making up treasure maps. Some treasure, 
such as cents or nickels, could be hidden in the schoolyard. One team 
makes the map with the help of the teacher and hides the treasure. 
Use symbols and directions on the maps. The children in the other 
teams have to find the treasure by reading the map. A point could be 
given each time treasure is found by one member of a team. Note that 
each child works individually and decides in which order he will visit 
each lettered station. When he has spotted treasure, he walks away 
from it quietly and reports the location to the scorekeeper. The chil- 
dren may enjoy bluffing the locations of the treasure in order to fool 
the other children. When every member on one team has found the 
treasure, they sit down by the scorekeeper and wait for the rest of the 
teams to finish. 

Example: 


Legend 


LS] school 
HH hopscotch 
on Af tt = 
AW. Fence 

O rock 

C1 baseball 


iamon 


AY) playground 





A variation of this activity would be to include directions with the 
map such as: 


Station A: Walk 5 giant steps north. 
Station B: Walk 15 baby steps east. 
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Investigation III Your Community 


Tour of the Community 


Take your class for a tour of their community. If it is a large community, 
you could take a bus tour. Invite parents or other teachers to assist you 
with the trip. 


Preparation: 


evi. 1. 


Outline the approximate boundaries of your school community on a 
map of the area. From this make a large community map that shows 
the streets and important places and buildings. (Make a map that is 
similar to the map, Beaver Hill Today, in the Audio-Visual Kit.) 


2. a. Divide the class into three “Explorer Groups.” Each group will be 


responsible for observing and recording specific data. Each child is 
given his own outline map of the community. The route to be taken 
on the trip is clearly marked with arrows on the map. A direction 
indicator is in the corner. The amount of detail shown on this map 
(for example, the outline of main buildings, parks, and other places) 
depends on the amount of assistance required by the children in the 
class. | 


The Engineers 

These children observe and record the names of the streets and 
highways as well as any signs and directions on these routes. 

The Inspectors 

This group observes and records the main places and buildings and 
types of services they see. 

The Detectives 


This group observes what the people are doing in the community. 
They record it by sketching on the map or on a sketch pad. 


. The type of record kept by each child depends on the skills of the 


children in the class. Most will record their observations on the 
outline map. Some could use the tape recorder or a camera. Others 
may want to make sketches to show what they see on the tour. 


. Have each child make a clipboard out of scrap board or heavy 


cardboard and clothes pins. This will be useful when the children 
record information on the tour. 


Follow Up 


1. Have the Engineers and the Inspectors compare their observations to 


the large community map. They should be able to find each street and 
place they recorded during their trip. Discuss the places that are not 
already on the large map. Perhaps some children will discover items 
that should be included. Have them decide which ones will be added. 
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' 2. Begin a model of your community. 


a. Sketch the outline of the community on a large piece of plywood or . 


on sheets of cardboard or mural paper taped to the floor or table 
top. 

b. Divide the class into “Community Planning Groups.” Each group is 
responsible for a part of the model. | 

c. The following are suggestions for making the buildings. (i) Cut out 
buildings from styrofoam, found in many packing boxes. Glue them 
on the outline. (ii) Use rectangular sheets of paper or cardboard. 
Fold on the solid lines as shown. Cut on the dotted lines. To make a 
flat building, cut on the dotted lines and fold. To make a peaked 
roof, make the top strips cross at the ends. Apartment buildings or 
towers can be made in the same way. Give the children some news- 
print or scraps of paper to experiment with. Have them refer to 
buildings in the real estate section of the local.newspaper. The build- 
ings may have windows cut out or drawn on. Then they could be 
coloured before they are pasted together. (iii) Use small boxes. 


How to Make a Cardboard or Paper 
Building 


Cut here 
for 
| roof peak 


Side of Top of roof Side of 
building ee i ea building 


| 
| Cut here 
| for 
roof peak 








d. Have the children study the map of their community and place 
their buildings, etc. in the correct location on the model. 

e. Parks may be completed with trees, recreational facilities, etc. cut 
from styrofoam and painted or made from coloured paper so as to 
stand. 


f. Complete the model by adding people. Ask the Detectives to report 
to the class their observations from the community trip. The chil- 
dren could make cardboard or pipe cleaner people with clothes 
made from crepe paper or scraps of material. 

g. Have the children evaluate their completed model. Review the 
understanding that many neighbourhoods make up a community. 
Discuss the places and services in the community. “Does our com- 
munity meet most of the needs of the people who live here?” 


The children could make a picture study of the activities of the people 
in their community. A large photo album could be made or the pic- 
tures posted with captions on the bulletin board. 


Have the children write some People Poetry about the members of the 
community who provide services for them. Read one or two poems 
about people to the children before they begin. (The many books by 
Lois Lenski, some published by J. B. Lippincott Co. and some by 
Henry Z. Walck, Inc., are a good source of poems about people.) 

The class may wish to write a co-operative People Poem. Divide the 
class into small writing groups, perhaps three or four children to a 
group. Have each group choose one community member to write 
about. When the writing is complete, combine all the efforts to make 
up the class poem. Some children may wish to write their own People 
Poetry after they have had their first experiences. 


The children may enjoy making a mural to show some of the people 
who live and work in their community. The background of the mural 
could be painted. Then the people could be cut out, covered with fabric 
clothes, and mounted in the appropriate place on the mural. Their 
People Poetry and the co-operative poem could be mounted beside the 
mural. 


Have the children make People Puppets. The various members of the 
community could be represented. These puppets could be made of felt. 
The colours will depend upon the kinds of characters you wish to 


represent. For example, to make a policeman you would use navy felt 


for the body and beige for the head pieces. 


Trace the pattern on felt with a pencil. 

Use the pattern to cut two pieces, a front and a back for each puppet. 
Cut double thickness the shape of the head and stuff it with cotton 
batten. This could be done with flesh coloured felt. 

Help the ee stitch the pieces together as shown in the 
illustration. 

Add the facial features and hair using marker, felt pieces, wool, scraps 
of cloth or other suitable materials. 

Trim the body. 
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Here is a basic pattern you could use. 





Once the children have made their puppets they will enjoy creating 
puppet plays about the helpers and other people in their community. 


Have the children use their puppets to act out their poems. 


The children will also enjoy acting ont the story of The Brambles and 
recreating the adventures of the Brambles children. 

These puppets can be used at various times during the year in both 
the language arts and social studies programs. 


7. Ask a community helper to visit your classroom so that his or her job 
may be fully explained to the class. 


Investigation IV Your Community 
and Beaver Hill 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


1. Now that the children have a better understanding of their commu- 
nity, they could make a comparison between it and Beaver Hill. The 
children will notice similarities and differences in the types of build- 
ings, streets, services, landforms, etc. 





2. Ask the children what they think a community is. You can evaluate 


what they have learned during the unit by comparing it with their 
ideas expressed during the introduction of the story. Be sure they 
understand that a community is made up of neighbourhoods and it is 
an area in which most of the needs of people are met. 


There are different kinds of communities such as residential, farming, 
fishing, mining, lumbering, and industrial. Discuss how each is similar 
to or different from Beaver Hill. Cut out pictures from magazines, 
travel brochures, postcards, newspapers, or calendars and mount 
them on a chart as shown in the example. 


FISHING 


LUMBERING 


(Mat se Be 0) 





Related Activities 


Ae 


This unit provides an opportunity to introduce the children to land- 
forms. Beaver Hill has hills, flat land, and a river valley. Simple 
models of the landforms of Beaver Hill could be made using damp soil 
or sand. 

Have the children describe the landforms of their community. Locate 
these on their community model. Then make models of each type, 
using damp soil or sand. Compare the landforms of your community 
with those of Beaver Hill. 


The streets of Beaver Hill were named after their location in the town 
(Main Street), a building (Mill Street), and the trees that grew there at 
one time. Discuss the reasons for the names of the streets in your 
community. 

If there is a park or other wooded area nearby, take the children for a 
walk and have them collect some of the fallen leaves or small 
branches of needles. Notice the shape of the tree from which the 
leaves or needles have fallen. Have resource books and other informa- 
tion available for them to identify the leaves or needles and the trees. 
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Draw large trees and mount the respective leaves or needles (either 
wax the real leaves or have the children trace them) on the trees. 


Example: 


Trees and Leaves in our park 










oF 


5. Leaf prints could be made of the leaves that are collected. The prints 

could be placed in a booklet called “Playing with Leaves.” 

Spatter Paint Leaf Prints 

Materials: 
leaves, paper, used stiff paintbrushes or old toothbrushes, paint (the 
colour of leaves in autumn), screening (cut in squares) 

Method: 
Place leaf on paper. Hold screening close to leaf. Briskly rub brush 
dipped in paint over the wire. Spatter paint around the leaf to the 


edges of the paper so that when leaf is removed its outline is clearly 
defined. 
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Leaf Prints 
Materials: 
leaves, construction paper, scrap paper, paint, paint brushes 
Method: 
Paint vein side of leaf with autumn colours. Place leaf painted side 
down on a piece of construction paper. 


Place scrap paper over leaf and rub firmly all over the leaf, up the 
veins to edges of the leaf. 


Lift leaf carefully. Printed leaf will have excellent definition and 
show veins. 


A bright autumn border can be made by printing on to strips of 
mural paper. 


Crayon Prints 
Materials: 

crayons, leaves, paper, masking tape 
Method: 


Place a leaf under a plain sheet of paper. Tape the leaf to hold it 
firmly. 


Use a crayon to colour only the outline and the veins of the leaf. 
Many colours may be used. Remove the leaf. 


Plan a visit to a local industry such as a dairy, soft drink plant, 

brickworks, lumber yard, oil refinery, bakery. Also visit a local radio 

station, a public library, a theatre, or any other service in the 
community. 

a. Discuss the purpose of the trip with the children before they leave. 
Tell them to observe what the people do whom they see at each 
place and how the industry or service helps their community. Brief 
the children on the process of the plant, etc., before they go so that 
time will not be spent for this purpose when they arrive. 

b. The children should make a list of the things they want to ask the 
manager, the librarian, et al., and the things they want to see. It 
would be wise for the teacher to visit the place after these lists are 
made to make sure the people will be available to answer questions 
and show things. 

c. When the children return from the visit, allow them to discuss what 
they saw (or didn’t see). Have them suggest the value of the place(s) 
to the community. 

d. Then have them prepare sketches, skits, stories, puppet shows, etc. 
to show how the service or industry contributes to the community. 

e. Have a display of books set up in the classroom which tells about 
the various services within the community. Encourage the children 
to browse through these. 
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UNIT2 THE BEAVER HILL 
HERALD 


The Basic Concept: Graphic Communication 


Graphic communication is the method of presenting data and other 
information in a visual form. It includes globes, maps, photographs, 
diagrams, charts, graphs, models, films, and all other related forms. The 
student learns to read and interpret these graphics and then to compose 
and think in graphic terms. This method of communication develops 
skills of selecting, classifying, and organizing various types of informa- 
tion and increases the students’ awareness of the world in which they 
live. 

In Unit 2 the children develop their skills of reading, interpreting, and 
making such graphics as photographs, pictures, simple graphs, charts, and 
maps. These skills are practised further in the units that follow. 


The Unit Content 


In this unit, Paul’s class visits the Beaver Hill Herald. During the next 
few days, they work in groups to make their own newspaper. It is 
important to note that it is a newspaper that even the younger children in 
the school will be able to read. 

The children learn about their own community and Beaver Hill through 
the local newspaper. They learn that information can be presented visu- 
ally in a variety of ways—photographs, pictures, graphs, charts, and 
maps. 

Simple mapping skills which were introduced with the mapping of the 
community in Unit 1 are reinforced in this unit. During the unit, the 
children make graphs and charts to show facts about the community. At 
the conclusion of the unit, the children can apply these newly acquired 
skills to producing their own newspaper. 


Investigation I The Newspaper 

Understandings to Be Developed 

The newspaper is one of the most important means of communication of 
news in a community. 


It is divided into various sections, each dealing with a certain type of 
information. 


It must present up-to-date, precise information that is of interest to all 
members of the community. 


We can interpret and record information through photographs. 
By using graphs and charts, we can interpret and record statistics. 





























A.V. 


Investigation IT The Beaver Hill Herald 


Understandings to Be Developed 


The newspaper links our local community with those in other parts of 
Canada and the world. 


We can learn to use simple maps and the globe. 


We can obtain information from diagrams, as well as pictures and 
photographs. 


We can make graphs and different kinds of charts in order to show other 
kinds of information. 


Contents: The Beaver Hill Herald, pages 20 to 35 
Beaver Hill Today (map print) 
Investigation IT A Class Newspaper 


Understandings to Be Developed 


We can use the skills learned in examining the Beaver Hill Herald and 
other newspapers in order to make our own newspaper. 


Investigation I The Newspaper 
Introduction to the Story 


1. Introduce this unit by having each child bring a newspaper to class. 
Allow the children to examine them. Make a list of the newspapers 
they brought. Make a simple graph to show the number of families 
who receive each paper. 


Example: 
NEWSPAPERS IN OUR HOMES 
THE TIMES OOOO 
THE FREE PRESS 
iG 








THE HERALD es re Bee 
THE INFORMER XXXXXKKX 





2. Discuss the reasons why we have newspapers and why we sometimes 
have several newspapers for sale in a community. Encourage the 
children to define what a newspaper is. 

Include concepts such as: 

1. the newspaper must be up-to-date, 

li; it should be as accurate as possible, 

iii. it must give information that is of interest to all people, 
iv. itis one important method of keeping people informed. 

3. a. Ask the children about the newspaper that they use in their home. 

- Some children may not receive any newspaper or their families may 
read a foreign language paper. 
i. “What is the newspaper called?”’ 
ii. “What sections do you like best? Why?” $ 
iii.““What sections does each member of your family like best? Why?” 
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b. Make a list to show the various newspaper sections as they are 
given: World News, News from Across Canada, Local News, Family 
Section, Sports, Entertainment, Shop and Save, Want Ads. Discuss 
each heading with the class. “What kind of news would be found on 
a page of want ads?” The children may be able to supply other 
suitable headings for each section, such as, 

World News—International 
Local News—Community News 
Across Canada—National News 
4. Have the children bring in various newspapers to use in the classroom. 

a. Challenge them to find articles of interest to them. You may wish to 
use only pictures out of the newspapers and have the children write 
their own words to describe each picture. 

b. The children could work in groups with one newspaper section for 
each group. Articles that they will use should be placed on chart 
paper with tape, pins, or Plastitak so that they can be moved later 
when the children determine whether or not each article is on the 
correct chart. 

Example: 


Loca\ News 


An accident at King Mrs. Kin 
St. and Mary St. won the 
Two people were hurt. Legion 


draw last 
month. 


A new park is being 
There was a bank planned down by the 


hold-up .an rida meshes 
No one was hurt. 





c. During this activity the children will find many words which they 
will not be able to read. Make a list of these for each group. This isa 
good time to develop new vocabulary with the children. With some 
words the children will be able to apply the word skills they have 


learned. Discuss why the children have difficulty reading the 
newspaper. 
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d. Have each group present its chart to the class. Discuss each one. 
These charts could be made into a display so that the children 
remember the names of the various newspaper sections and their 
meanings. 


Related Activities 


1. If possible, plan a visit to your local newspaper office. At this time the 
children will see just how the paper is printed and the many people 
involved in producing it. 

2.. Some children in the class may deliver newspapers. Help each of these 
children to point out his or her route on the map of your community. 
This activity will help to reinforce the skills learned in the previous 
unit. 


3. The children will enjoy writing captions for interesting pictures found 
in the newspaper. The teacher should save such pictures, especially 
those of animals, and mount each one on a piece of cardboard. Cover 
the card with acetate or clear contact paper. Have the children print 
their caption under the picture. When several captions have been 
written, have the class choose the one they like the best. 

Example: 





These cards can be used during the year as story idea cards for language 
arts. 


Investigation IT The Beaver Hill Herald 


Reading and Discussing the Story 
Pages 20 and 21 


A.V. 1. Have the children locate the Beaver Hill Herald on the picto-map on 


Seer 


pages 4 and 5 of the booklet and on the Beaver Hill Today map in the 
Audio-Visual Kit. 

2. Have the children recall the time when Paul had the opportunity to 
visit the Beaver Hill Herald. (See page 18 of the booklet.) 
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3. 


Examine the picture on page 21. Discuss how Paul’s class could make 
its own newspaper without machines. (It could be made on large 
sheets of paper for others to view.) “Which job would you most like to 
do? Why?” 


Note: This is the first unit that uses metric measurement. Refer 
to pages T16 to T17 in this Resource Book for further information. 


World News: “newspaper” pages 1 and 2 


L: 


Have the children examine the newspaper made by Paul’s class for 
the whole school to read. First direct them to “Today’s Paper” on page 
one. Have them tell what they expect to read in each section of the 
paper that is listed. Then have them scan the rest of the newspaper. 
Discuss the world news items with the children. Help them locate on a 
globe the countries that are mentioned. Name tags could be glued to 
toothpicks and stuck on the countries with Plasticine or Plastitak. 
Locate Canada and discuss the distances from the two countries in 
the newspaper. | 

Make a chart listing any vocabulary which the children may have 
difficulty reading. Review these words with the group. Continue this 
chart as they read the rest of the newspaper. 


Discuss why the article on the skier was not placed in the sports section. 


Encourage the children to tell any experiences related to the pictures 
about the country, the activity, or the article shown. 


Related Activities 


L. 


Have the children locate a picture showing world news which is of 
interest to them. Let them be reporters and write a news report for 
their pictures. Some children may want to share their report with the 
class. These reports could be made into a booklet for the children to 
browse through. Some of the children may want to continue adding to 
the booklets or make a complete booklet of their own. 

A World News File could be started. Have the children bring in 
articles on world news for “newstime,” tell about them, and then paste 
each one on construction paper. Each should be dated and placed in a 
file in the proper order. This activity could be an on-going one. 

Use a large box to build a television set which a child can sit behind. 
When a child brings in his news item, it can be shared with the class 
as if that child were a television newscaster. A microphone could be 
made of cardboard. Stress with the children beforehand that a news- 
caster has always prepared what he wants to say. | 




















Example: 





This activity could lead to a discussion of other types of 
communication. 


News from across Canada: “‘newspaper” pages 3 and 4 


1. 


Zz 


Refer the children to “In Today’s Paper” where they can find News 
from across Canada. 


Find the places in Canada mentioned and mark them on the globe as 
was done for World News. 


Discuss the articles with the children: 
a. “What is aPrime Minister? Do all countries have one? What are the 


leaders of other countries called? What is a mayor? Who is the 
mayor of our community? What does he do?” 


. Examine the photo of the power plant. “What is power? Why do we 


need power? What uses do we have for it around the house and in 
school? Where does your local power come from?” This is a topic 
you may wish to expand with the children. 


. Briefly discover what the children know about today’s Canadian 


Indians. Discuss how these Indian children would feel when they 
come to a large city like Toronto for the first time. Perhaps you will 
wish to spend an extra day or two on this topic of contemporary 
Canadian Indians depending on the interest of your class. 


Discuss the differences between a picture or sketch and a photograph. 
“Why might one be used instead of the other?” 


Related Activity 


Plan a visit to your town or city hall. During the visit the children may 


have an opportunity to meet some of the officials and find out a few 


simple facts about how the local government is operated. 
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Local News: “newspaper” pages 5 and 6 


1. Have the children examine the picture on page 21 of the story. This is 
Paul’s group working on the Local News section. Notice that one child 
is typing. Their section was typed rather than printed. 

A.V. 2. As each article of Local News is discussed, have the children locate 
possible places where the events occurred on the Beaver Hill Today 
map in the Audio-Visual Kit. 

3. Discuss the article about the missing boy. “How old do you think he 
is?” Have the children give words that would describe how he would 
have felt during the ordeal. List these. Have them discuss whether or 
not Michael used good sense during his adventure. Remind the chil- 
dren of the rules of road safety and rules involving strangers. Discuss 
what they should do if they should ever become lost, and the impor- 
tance of policemen in our community. 

4. “What is an expressway? How is it similar to or different from a 
street? Why do we have expressways? Why does Beaver Hill need 
one?” Give the children a problem similar to the problem expressed in 
the newspaper. For example, “Town planners want to build a road 
right through the middle of your schoolyard. How do you feel about it? 
Why? Are your reasons selfish?” Help the children to understand that 
town planners must think of the best solution for everyone involved. 
From this discussion, the children may have a better understanding of 
the feelings of the two sides involved: why some people might not 
want the expressway and why the town planners might. Discuss the 
roles of the mayor, engineers, architects, and city planners and their 
importance in the city. 

5. Have the children examine the diagram of the expressway on “news- 
paper” page 6. “What is the difference between a diagram and a 
photograph? A diagram and a picture? Why do we use diagrams?” 

6. “What is pollution?’”’ Have the children express their views. They 
might find examples by looking out the window or taking a walk 
around the school. Develop the fact that pollution is a world problem | 
as well as a local one. Discuss other places where pollution might be a 
problem in the community of Beaver Hill. 





























Related Activities 


it. The pollution topic is one that can be dealt with extensively here. This 
is a good opportunity for group work. Have the children discover the 
different types of pollution—air, water, noise, land. Small groups 
could make up charts illustrating each type of pollution. They could 
find pictures in newspapers, magazines, etc., or draw their own. Have 
the children write their own story for their pictures. Give each group 
an opportunity to report to the class on their findings. 


2. A group of children may wish to make up a book about pollution in 


ata own community. They could make up chapters for the book as 
ollows: 
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. Pollution at School and at Home 
. Pollution in Our Neighbourhood 
. Pollution in Our Community 

. Industrial Pollution 

. How We Can Help Stop Pollution 


The children could draw pictures to illustrate each point they wish 
to make and could write a report about their findings. The booklet 
should be presented to the class upon completion. 

“Is an air pollution count given on the radio or in the local newspaper 
where you live?’”’ Have the children listen or watch for it each day and 
graph the results. 


Have the children conduct a clean-up campaign in the schoolyard. 
Posters could be created and displayed within the school to remind 
other children to be more careful with refuse. 

Using the list of words describing how the missing boy may have felt, 
have the children write a story telling about an adventure they might 
have while lost. Perhaps some of these stories could be dramatized. 


Some children might like to make a booklet entitled News in Our 
Community which could be continued during the year. Pictures cut out 
of the local newspaper of the most important community events would 
be entered in the booklet, dated, and a brief caption describing each 
written below. This booklet could be used in Unit 9 to show changes 
that have taken place in the community during the year. 


OP CD 


Family Section: ‘‘newspaper’”’ pages 7 and 8 


Ie 


Discuss the photograph of the Beaver Hill Fair in 1950. “What might 
a photograph of the Beaver Hill Fair today show?” Decide where the 
fair might have taken place in Beaver Hill and show the location on 
the map of Beaver Hill Today in the Audio-Visual Kit. “Why is it 
important to keep old photos? What do they tell us about our 
community?” 

Read the recipe for the oatmeal cookies. Discuss the ingredients. Have 
a small group of children make the cookies under the supervision of a 
parent. 

Discuss what is meant by the title “First aid for harried mothers”’. 
“What other aids might have been written under such a title? What is 
missing in this recipe?” (method) Have a small group make the play 
dough and try to write the method when they are finished. 

Have the children solve the Scrambler (BEAVER HILL) and the 
Riddle. The children will enjoy making a Puzzle Board in the class- 
room where they can pin up scramblers and riddles for their class- 
mates to solve. Encourage the children to create their own puzzles, not 
copy them out of books and magazines. 

Discuss various hobbies that the children have. Have the children 
answer the question regarding the stamp. (Germany) Ask them why 
we use stamps. Set up a Collectors’ Corner in the classroom where the 
children can exhibit various collections they may have started at 
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home. During spare time in class, some of the children may work on 
their collections and explain them to others in the class. You may 
wish to hold a class hobby time during which children give a presen- 
tation of their own hobby. whet) 

Have the children give their comments regarding the painting shown 
on “newspaper” page 8. Discuss how Paul’s class would have shown 
this painting in the newspaper. (It is a photograph of a painting done 
by a boy in the class.) 

Discuss the kind of bird shown in the sketch. (Baltimore oriole). Have 
the children find pictures of birds they have seen in their own commu- 
nity. Identify them. 


Related Activities 


Vi 


Have the children make a hobby chart which will show the hobbies of 
members of the class. 


Example: 





Write a story telling about Adventures at the Fall Fair. Children 
living in small towns and rural areas may be able to visit their local 
fair and relate many first-hand experiences. Some children may wish 
to paint a picture to accompany their story. 

Have the children tell which kind of cookie is their favourite. A group 
of children could record this information on a class graph. 


Have the recipe for cookies written up as a descriptive paragraph on 
chart paper for the class to read. Discuss and compare this type of 
recipe to the one in the newspaper. ‘“‘Which one would you rather 
follow? Why?” Have a group of children use this recipe to make the 
cookies, followed by a discussion of the merits of each kind. 

Have the children study several recipes to see that there are sequential 
steps to follow when cooking. Select a few simple recipes. Print each 
step in the preparation on a separate card. Place these in an envelope. 
Have the children sort the cards and arrange them in the proper order. 








Example: 


Mix rolled oats, brown sugar, baking powder. 


Add vanilla and butter. 

Spread inlo two greased pans. 
Bake at 175°C. for &t0l0 minutes. 
Leave for five minutes Co cool. 


Cut into squares. 





6. Have each child bring a recipe for one of his favourite dishes. Make a 
list of each and categorize them as to desserts, meat dishes, beverages, 
candy, etc. Make a recipe booklet for the class to take home. This can 
be done by having the children print the recipe carefully on paper and 
making copies on a duplicating machine. If such a machine is not avail- 
able, recipes can be printed on Dittos, but this is more difficult and 
requires close supervision. Check each recipe thoroughly before final 
printing. The children will enjoy sharing and discussing their favourite 
foods with others. 

7. The children should learn to use the measures mentioned in the news- 
paper—tablespoon, teaspoon, cup, half cup. Sand, water, sawdust, or 
other available materials could be used in a Measuring Centre where 
children could discover the relationships of one measure to another. 
Measuring activity cards should be made which will give the children 
step-by-step instructions for using the available materials. The 
teacher should also have a variety of containers collected and labelled 
A, B, C, etc. These should be metal or plastic, not glass, in order to 
avoid accidents. 


Sample cards: 


How much larger is a tablespoon than a 
teaspoon? Measure a tablespoon of sawdust. 
Praca dtein a Saucer, Using»a teaspoon, 


Hie wathethevsawdust» invtheysaucer. 
Continue until the sawdust is used up. 
How many teaspoonfuls did you have? 
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9. 


Guess how many cups will fill container B. 
Write down your guess. Measure out one Cup 
of-.sand.~Pour-it-into~-the-contaaneraain 
order to keep count, jot down a mark on 
your paper. Continue to pour cupfuls of 
sand into .B until ot as. tud Lilakewagn ans 
for.each cuptul. Count’ themnmumectao. 
cupfuls you used. How close was your guess 


to the real number needed? By using the 
same method, find out how many half 
cupftuls would Pill contamcwan. 


Which is larger} tingWiommitimmiik oF eiiei a 
D with watererPouresrteintortine te ei 
holds more? How much more does it hold? 





The children should write up their discoveries on chart paper and 
present them to the class in an oral presentation. 


Topics for some of the graphing activities could be related to iden- 
tifying stamps and bird pictures brought into the class. The child 
preparing the graph would ask various class members the type of bird 
in a picture or where they think a certain stamp is from. The chil- 
dren’s answers could then be recorded on a simple graph and posted 
in the room. The stamp or picture should be properly identified later. 


Example: 


Stam p Identification 








Other members of the class will enjoy making a graph to show Our 
Favourite Birds. 


Sports: ‘““newspaper” pages 9 and 10 


1. 


2. 


Have the children discuss the pictures and the captions, and the 
sports charts. Encourage them to contribute their knowledge about the 
sports mentioned in the newspaper. Then branch out to involve other 
sports and games. 

Discuss sports events that occur in your community. Make a list of the 
local teams. Name locations where these sports might be played. 
Check with your local newspaper. 


3. 


Discuss the picture of the Bombers. Have the children discuss partici- 
pation by boys and girls in various kinds of sports. The children may be 
able to find an article in the newspaper relating to this topic. 


Have the children conduct a survey to find the favourite sports events 
of their classmates. Record the results on a graph. 


Example: 


MY FAVOURITE SPORT RESULTS 


Yj WH | More pene like soccer 
better than hockey. 


Tennis is not very 


popu lar. 
(etc ) 













Related Activities 


L 


Have the children collect the sports hints which appear almost daily 
in most newspapers. These clippings could be pasted into booklets and 
kept. The children should have a separate place in the booklet for each 
sport rather than mix them together. A table of contents should be 
made for the booklet. 

Have the children discuss games they like to play. Select the games 
that can be played in the classroom, the gymnasium, or the school- 
yard. Discuss which games they like the best and the least. Have them 
explain why they do or do not like each game. 


Start a Sports Scrapbook. The children can find many sports pictures 
in magazines or newspapers. Paste these into the scrapbook and writea 
caption for each one. | 

Use the newspaper in your community and local radio broadcasts to 
learn about coming sports events. Have a group of children make up a 
Community Sports Calendar. Each event should be listed according to 
date and the listing should state the teams participating and where 
the event will be held. Another group might like to make up a sports 
calender for school events, if your school has an active sports program. 
This could be displayed near the gymnasium. 

Some children will enjoy drawing a diagram which explains some 
particular skill in a sport, for example, how to hold a baseball bat or 
how to catch a ball. Have such diagrams displayed. By having 
another class member try his sports tip, the child will be able to 
evaluate his diagram. “Was his diagram clearly made so it was easy 
to follow?” 


Entertainment: “newspaper” pages 11 and 12 


1 


Have the children examine the entertainment section of the news- 
paper. You may want to select a few appropriate movie ads for them to 
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examine. Discuss which movie they would like to see and why. “What 
does the advertisement tell you about each movie? What else would 
you like to know about it? What should the advertisement NOT tell 
you? Why?” Discuss what the title of each movie suggests to them. 
Some children may have presented a play or operetta to the public. 
Discuss what work is involved. ‘‘What do you think The Honey 
Pirates is about?” 

Discuss what events might happen at the Fall Picnic. Locate the 
picnic map on the Beaver Hill Today map in the Audio-Visual Kit and 
on the map on pages 4 and 5 of the booklet. Compare the sketch map 
in the newspaper with the picto-map on pages 4 and 5 of the booklet 
and the Beaver Hill Today map, with emphasis on the amount of 
detail shown in each one. Have the children tell what directions they 
would use to get to the picnic area from the school, from the Brambles’ 
house, from the intersection of Highway 42 and Main Street, etc. 

Not all the children may be aware of the proper way of saying the 
starting times for the events. As these times come up in the reading of 
the newspaper, have the children say them carefully and have them 
draw clock faces to show the times. 


Related Activities 


te 


Have the class or a group of children make a poster to advertise one of 
the movies being shown in Beaver Hill. They could show through 
their illustration what they think the movie is about. Then when they 
show their sketch to the other children they can tell what they think 
the movie is about. 


Have the class or a group of children illustrate their favourite movie. 
Use scrap materials such as fabric, lace, and buttons. 


Have a group of children present a play or a children’s operetta such 
as Hansel and Gretel. Perhaps they could invite another class to see it. 
Another group of children could prepare a letter of invitation for the 
visiting class. Posters could be made to advertise the play if it is to be 
presented to all primary classes or to to the whole school. 

This might be a good time to study the calendar: 


—number of days in a week and their names, 

—number of weeks in a month, 

—number of months in a year and their names, 

—abbreviations for above, 

—rhyme: Thirty days have September, April, June and November, 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Except February, which has twenty-eight. 

—leap year. 


A group of children could make their own movie by drawing a series 
of pictures and taping them together end to end. A box with rollers 
made out of broom handles or wooden dowling could then be used to 
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show this movie. As the movie is shown, various children play the 
roles, including the narrator. The pictures should be brightly coloured. 
Suggested topics: 

Picnic Adventures 

Balloon to the Moon 

The Honey Pirates 

Once Upon a Time. 
Example: 
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A “sound track” could be put on tape to accompany the movie. 


Another method of making a movie is to obtain some blank filmstrip 
footage and have the children use permanent coloured markers to 
draw pictures on it. (Pencils and ballpoint pens can be used on frosted 
film.) The film can then be projected as usual with the producers 
reading the accompanying narration. 


Another group of children could plan a fall picnic for the class. This 
group would be responsible for organizing games and other events for 
the class. Each child could bring his lunch or contribute some money 
to buy the food. If the weather doesn’t permit the picnic to be held 
outside, plan to have it in the classroom or gymnasium. The children 
should make a map to show the others in the class how to get to the 
picnic grounds. Posters could be made with charts outlining the 
various events and their times. Pictures could be taken at the picnic 
and later posted beside the charts to show the events that took place. 


Shop and Save: “‘newspaper” page 13 


its 


The children could prepare a shopping graph using the items shown 
on the Shop and Save page. Have each child list three or four items 
they would buy which are mentioned in the advertisements. Prepare a 
chart listing all the items on the page. When the children have their 
list compiled, have them give you their choices. Put a mark beside 
each item on the chart for each time one of the children chooses to buy 
it. When completed, make a series of general statements about the 
results of the graph. 


TAT 


Example: 


Our Shopping Choices 


Kool Drink  jI/I/ 
Ice Cream HiM{it{ pl 


















Our Shopping Graph 


More children would buy 


jce cream than salmon. 







Jello sHiii 

Raisins Ill No one tn the class would 
Hot Dogs Ill buy apples. 

Salmon |! 

Steak Ill More girls than Days 
Apples would buy T- shirts. 





Dresses Ji//ll 
T-shirts sfif/i1ti] 
Denim Jeans {lil 
Mittens / 
Tights II 





(etc.) 





Related Activities 


1. a. Have the children scan the local newspaper for store adver- 
tisements. Classify these according to the type of store each repre- 
sents: drugstore, toy shop, hardware, department, supermarket, etc. 
Compare these ads to the ones found in the Beaver Hill Herald. 

b. Have the children pretend that they are advertisement designers. 
Divide them into groups and have each group choose one type of 
store. Let each group design a newspaper advertisement and 
present it to the class when it is complete. Evaluate each. 


2. Some children will enjoy creating a fashion magazine for the class. 
They can cut pictures out of magazines and catalogues or sketch them 
themselves. 


3. Catalogues are often used when shopping for goods other than food. 
Have the children make their own Beaver Hill catalogue. They could 
design a cover, categorize the items as to clothing, furniture, toys, 
shoes, etc., price each, and make a table of contents and an index. 

4. Have a Sale Day in the classroom when the children can bring old 
toys and books to sell in the room. They may sell these to each other 
or invite another class to participate. A group of children could make 
posters to advertise the sale. Perhaps the money could be used for 
craft items to be used later in the year, or perhaps there is a special 
project for which the money could be used. 


Want Ads: “newspaper” page 14 


1. Discuss the different kinds of items in the Want Ads section. Discuss 
how to read or write an ad. ‘“‘Why are sentences not used? Why do 
people include their phone numbers, but not their addresses?” 
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2. Read over the items on the Want Ads page with the children. Add any 
unfamiliar words to the list begun at the start of the unit and discuss 
their meaning. Discuss how one would go about placing an ad in the 
local newspaper. 

3. Discuss which ads would have been created by the children at Beaver 
Hill Public School and which were cut out of a newspaper and pasted 
in. “If our school had a newspaper, what Want Ads would you want to 
put in it?” 

4. Discuss the effectiveness of advertising in a newspaper. “In what 
other ways can people in the community advertise?” 

5. “If you lived in Beaver Hill and needed a job, which one would you 
apply for? Why?” Discuss the pros and cons of each of the jobs 
mentioned. 

6. This would be a good time to have a discussion about “what I want to 
be when I grow up.” 

7. Discuss the problems that arise when lost articles are found. “Should 
the finder keep the article? Is honesty the best policy? Why?” Discuss 
how people feel when they lose something very dear to them and how 
they would feel upon its return. 


Related Activities 


1. Have the children write a story about “When I Grow Up.” These could 
be read to the other children and/or displayed around a picture or 
word. In their story, the children should be encouraged to explain why 
they would like to have a particular job. 


2. Have the children think of things they need and use every day and 
then identify the people who produce or sell each product. Chart this 
information. 


Example: 


(Use words and/or pictures in such a chart.) 


The children can divide into groups, each group developing a chart for 
a different product. Later these charts can be shared with the others 
and a display constructed. 
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10. 


1 


. Graph the children’s choices of careers. Have each child print his or 


her name on a piece of paper and glue it beside the career chosen. 


. Have the child paint a picture showing herself or himself in the future, 


twenty years from today. Mount these on the wall with the heading 
“Gazing into the Crystal Ball”. 


. Have the children make a co-operative collage on large chart paper 


showing the various careers available to them in later life. Have them 
cut pictures out of magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers for this 
activity. 


. Discuss the problems created when people move, and how they can be 


solved. List the problems and solutions on a large chart. Refer to local 
newspapers to find the types of living accommodation available. 


. Have the children write a description of their home. Ask, “Do you 


have enough space in your home?” Discuss. 


. The children might enjoy making a floor plan of their bedroom or fa- 


vourite room. Symbols designed by the children should be used to 
show the location of furniture, doors, windows, rugs, etc. 


. Plans for an ideal backyard could be made by the children. They 


would list the features they think are most desirable and then use 
symbols and directions on a map to show where these features could 
be located. They should consider safety as well as fun. The children 
could display their maps and discuss the merits of each one. 


Most children would like to have a playroom. Have them design one 
that incorporates features that promote both fun and safety. They 
should also suggest where in the house it should be located and give 
reasons for their decisions. The children will enjoy examining and 
discussing each other’s plans. 

Discuss what you would look for in a house if you were planning to 
buy one. Scan the local paper’s real estate ads. ‘Choose two places 
where you would like to live. Give reasons for your choices.” 


Investigation IIT A Class Newspaper 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


L. 


Develop a newspaper with your class. The children may wish to make 
one dealing with school news only, or. community news. Include any 
news which relates to the class, including happenings about the 
school. Have the children decide what sections they wish to include in 
the newspaper. Then divide them into groups with each group 
responsible for one section of the paper. 

Discuss with the children the various ways the Beaver Hill Herald 
was made by the children in Paul’s class. List these methods and add 
other ideas to the list for their own newspaper. 

e Photographs could be cut from the local newspaper and a 

suitable caption printed below each. 














ll. Headings could be cut from newspapers and pasted in. 

ii. Recent photographs taken at class events or around the commu- 
nity could be used. Old photographs might also be included. 

iv. The children’s best pieces of creative writing, poems and stories, 
could be copied in the paper. 


V. Good pieces of children’s art could be pasted in the paper and 
signed by the artist. 

vi. Perhaps a brief biography of one of the children could be 
written. 


vii. One of the children may own a set of printing stamps which 
could be used for special work. 

vili. Some important feature may be typewritten. 

ix. Recipes, jokes, puzzles, maps, charts, stamps, and adver- 
tisements could be included. 

x. A stencil to aid with block printing for headings may be used. 

The methods your class uses depend upon the materials available, the 

time devoted to the activity, and ability of the children. 

For most classes, large sheets of newsprint or chart paper will prove 

most satisfactory, because they provide plenty of room for the children 

to print, draw, and paste in items. Some children, however, might 

prefer to make individual newspapers of their own in large scrap- 

books. Or, if the children want to produce several copies of their 

newspaper, they could use small sheets of paper and restrict the 

illustrations to drawings only, so that it can be run off on a duplicating 

machine. 

When their newspaper is complete, the children will want to share it 

with others. They may exchange their paper with that of another 

class that is doing the same activity, or they may display it, page by 

page, in the hall or resource centre. 
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UNIT3 PLANS FORA PARTY 


The Basic Concept: Resource Management 


Resources—that is, anything we use to provide the necessities of life—are 
basic to our existence. The intelligent use and management of natural and 
human resources are the key to the quality of our lives and have become a 
major issue in the world today. 

It is important that students develop a concern for the environment and 
an understanding of how various resources can be wisely used, so that 
they can become meaningfully involved in resource decisions. 

In Unit 3 the children begin to understand the value of coins and bills 
and how to use money wisely. 


The Unit Content 


The Brambles children examine the local supermarket and its variety of 
products when they shop for food for a birthday party. They discover that 
by planning and shopping carefully they can save money and still buy 
top quality products. By setting up a supermarket in the classroom, the 
children in your class will be involved in the use of money and the under- 
standing of how to make a “good buy” with their money. 


Investigation I Plans for a Party 
Understandings to Be Developed 


A supermarket is the place where people shop for things they need. Items 
are sold in various different packages. 


The cost of food depends on several things: brand names, quantity, 
quality, and packaging. 
By choosing carefully, a shopper can get a “good buy.” 
Contents: Plans for a Party, pages 36 to 55 
Beaver Hill Today (map print) 


Investigation IT The Supermarket 


Understandings to Be Developed 

For shoppers’ convenience, a supermarket is divided into sections. 
Coins have certain marked values. 

Coins and bills are used to purchase items. 


The packaging tells the shopper the brand name, price, quantity, and 
quality of each item. 


To get a “good buy,” you must use your money wisely. 
Contents: Shop and Save (game print) 


Investigation IIT Our Classroom Supermarket 


Understandings to Be Developed 


We can use the skills learned in visiting and reading about the super- 
market in order to organize and plan our own supermarket in the 
classroom. 























Stores often advertise “specials”—items which are on sale for less than 
their usual price. 


Investigation I Plans for a Party 


Reading and Discussing the Story 


1. Ask if anyone has had a party recently. Have the children tell about 
what happened at the party, what part they had in the plans, whether 
or not the party was fun. 

2. Develop with the children a list of words related to “party” and “shop- 
ping”’. Be sure to include all new words from the story. 


Note: For the convenience of the teacher, questions are suggested 
for developing the children’s discussion and understanding of the 
story. The children may enjoy reading the entire story before 
discussing these questions. 


Pages 36 and 37 


1. “What plans did David and Melissa have for the party?” 

2. “‘Why was it important that the children made these plans ahead of 
time?” 

3. “What do you think David wrote in the invitations?” 

4. “What games might Melissa have planned for the party?” (The chil- 
dren will be able to see one of the games on pages 52-53.) 


Pages 38 and 39 
1. Have the children discuss the refreshments that might be served at 
Paul’s party. 


a. Have them make a list of food for the party based on what the 
children said at recess and what they themselves like to have at a 
party. (This list will be used by the children in the class when they 
set up their own supermarket.) 

b. Have them decide what the shopping list for the party would be. 

c. Discuss the shopping list with them when they have finished, to see 
if they have enough or too much food for the number of children 
they think will be at Paul’s party. 


d. On pages 54 and 55, they can check to see if they thought of every- — 


thing that the children had at the party. 


Pages 40 and 41 

1. Discuss what surprises the children have planned and carried out at 
home. How did they feel when planning the surprise? 

2. Have the children guess what Delights might be. Then have them 
read the recipe to find out what is in them. (If you intend to make 
Delights, read the information on page T56 of this Resource Book.) 
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3. “Do you think Paul will discover David and Melissa’s plans? Why?” 


Pages 42 and 43 
1. Using the Beaver Hill Today map in the Audio-Visual Kit, have the 
children map the route David and Melissa took to the store. 


2. Have the children give reasons why David shouldn’t buy ice cream. 
Emphasize the point that he would be spending someone else’s money 
to buy the ice cream and, unless he had permission to spend some 
money on a treat for himself and Melissa, he should spend only for the 
articles on the shopping list. 


Pages 44 and 45 

1. Using the illustration, discuss what a shopping mall is. List the stores 
in the illustration. 

2. Discuss the advantages of having stores in the form of a mall. 

3. Compare Beaver Mall to one found in your community. What other 
stores are found in the mall in your community? 

4. Discuss the stores the children like best and the reasons why. 


5. Have the children tell a story about an adventure they may have had 
at the mall. 


Pages 46 and 47 


1. Have the children discuss the answers to the following questions: 
a. “Why are the egg cartons different colours?” 
b. “Why are eggs packaged in different sizes?” 
c. “Why are there two kinds of chocolate chips?” 
Discuss factors such as brand names, quantity, quality, and pack- 
aging of these items. 

2. Discuss whether or not David and Melissa made wise decisions in 
selecting the items they were buying. 


Pages 48 and 49 


1. Have the children suggest approximately how much change David 
should get. 


2. Discuss any unusual experiences the children may have had with 
making change. 

3. Discuss how David and Melissa must be feeling on the trip home from 
the supermarket. Compare these feelings with other types of emotions. 


Bring out different emotions for different situations that the children | 
have experienced. 


Pages 50 and 51 


1. Discuss how Paul must have felt when David and Melissa did not help 
him with the decorations. 


—————— 


2. 


3. 


List the things David and Melissa would do before and during cooking 
the Delights. 

Make charts to show what the children can do to make cooking 

a. safe 

b. clean 


Cc. easy 
d. fun. 


For example, Melissa’s hair is tied back, a cutting board is used to cut 
the cherries, hands must be washed before cooking. 

Discuss things that David and Melissa might have done another way. 
For example, eggs could be broken into a bowl instead of a saucepan, 
aprons could be worn, Melissa could mix the ingredients on a low 
table instead of standing on a chair. 


Pages 52 and 53 


Have the class talk about Paul’s party—what the Brambles children did, 
the decorations, the children who came, the excitement, Paul’s presents, 


etc. 


Pages 54 and 55 
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3. 


Compare the refreshments served at Paul’s party to the list the class 
made for pages 38 and 39. 


“Do you think Paul enjoyed his party? Why? Was the surprise a 
success? How do you know?” 


“Was it worth while to plan carefully for the party? Why?” 


Related Activities 


ue 


Have the children make a model of one of the stores in the mall. If 
enough children are interested, they could each build a store and then 
place their stores in an arrangement to form a mall. For this activity 
boxes of uniform size would be advisable. Helpers in the shopping 
mall could be made of cardboard or pipe cleaners and added to the 
models. 

The children may be interested in finding out how ice cream or 
another product is made, packaged, and shipped to the stores. Bread is 
a good product to trace from the wheat in the fields to the loaf in the 
store. 

A group of children in the class might enjoy making Delights for the 
class to taste. While carrying out the activity, the children would 
follow the steps for safe, clean, easy and “fun” cooking which they 
discussed earlier. 
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The proportions for the ingredients are quite flexible - make according 
to taste. However, here is a suggested recipe. 

170 g or 340 g (6 oz or 12 oz) package chocolate chips 

1 egg 

112 g (4 oz) candied or maraschino cherries 

280 g (10 oz) package coloured mini marshmallows 

Y% cup chopped walnuts (if desired) 

coconut (enough to roll logs of Delights in) 

If a stove is available and a double boiler is used, be sure not to let 
the melting chocolate get too hot. Add the egg and stir quickly so it 
doesn’t cook. Remove the pot from the bottom of the double boiler 
before adding the marshmallows so they won’t melt. 

Another way to make the Delights, which is perhaps better for the 
classroom situation, is as follows. 

. Put the chocolate chips into a bowl. Set the bowl in hot water. 
. After the chips have melted, take the bow] out of the water. 
. Add the egg and mix quickly (so it doesn’t cook). 
. Add cherries (halved) and marshmallows (and walnuts if desired) to 
the mixture. 
Mix with your hands. (This is messy, but the best way to mix the 
ingredients.) 
. Make the mixture into logs. Roll in coconut. 
. Roll logs in waxed paper. | 
. Refrigerate overnight or until hard. | 
. Slice to serve. | 
4. Make a chart showing the various utensils and equipment used while 
cooking. Pictures may be cut out of magazines or catalogues and 
pasted on the chart. Others may be drawn. Label each one with its 
name and use. 


5. Design and make a poster about safety in the kitchen. Some points to 
include would be those discussed earlier in the unit. 


6. Have the children write a story about The Surprise in which they tell 
about a surprise which has happened to them or which they have 
given to someone else. If the children wish, have them illustrate their 
stories. These could then be put in a box entitled, A Boxful of 
Surprises, along with stories, poems, and pictures from magazines, 
etc. The children could read the items in class. 
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Investigation I The Supermarket 


1. Plan to visit a supermarket. Ask the children what they will see there. 
From this list, make a flow chart. | 
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Example: 


sections equipment 


Su cena EIA food 


mM Psy. worke rs 





When the class visits the supermarket, each child should have his own 
flow chart. During the visit, have the children fill in the details that 
they see. Upon your return, discuss the points mentioned by each 
child. If desired, a large, class flow chart could be made and mounted 
for future use. 

2. Print the name of each of the supermarket sections at the top of 
separate sheets of chart paper, one name per sheet. Have the children 
choose a chart to work with. They could illustrate the section with 
pictures from magazines or their own drawings. When they have 
finished, discuss the accuracy of their entries. 

3. Make a chart listing the categories of goods in a supermarket. The 
chart should look like this: 


TYPE OF Foop EXAMPLES 


canned goods eas, peaches, corn, soups, ham 
baked qoods bread, pies, tarts, cakes 

fresh Vegetables | lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, beans 
frozen foods orange juice, pizza, ice cream, pies 




















4. The children could bring in samples of the containers such as cans, 
boxes, and wrappers, for the items pictured or listed on their charts. 
Have them read the labels—brand names, prices, quantities, qualities. 
Have them discuss the brands they like best and why, the packaging 
that is the most or the least attractive, the meaning of a “good buy”’. 
(Explain the necessity to examine the price, quality, and quantity of 
the item. They may understand a “good buy” in relation to toys.) Pin 
the packages and wrappers to a bulletin board. The board will not 
only display grocery containers, but also what and how much we 
throw away every day. 

5. List the types of people working in a supermarket. “What are the 
special jobs of each one?” Have the children draw and/or find pictures 
of them. 

6. “What kind of equipment might a shopper use?” (A cart, a shopping 
list, a pen, coupons from the paper, bottles to be returned, etc.) 
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7. Establish the value of coins. 
a. Allow the children to examine cents, nickels, and dimes. (The quar- 


ter may be introduced later; they should first learn to work with the 
less valuable coins.) They will notice that each coin has the number 
of cents marked on it. Have them draw a cent, a nickel, and a dime 
at the top of a sheet of paper. Then have them show below each coin 
its value by drawing the equivalent number of cents. 


. Have each child make play coins cut out of cardboard, coloured and 


labelled. Then have them make cash boxes with dividers to sepa- 

rate the three types of play coins. The coins and the cash box can be 

used for a number of activities. Worksheets could be prepared to 

introduce or review any of these activities. 

Example: Have each child choose two coins from his cash box and 
count to find their total value. The following is a sample 
from a worksheet that could accompany this activity. 





. The following are suggestions for games that could be played. 


i. The children take turns selecting coins from their cash boxes. 
They tell how many coins they have in their hand and their 
total value. The rest of the class must guess what coins they 
have selected. 

ii. The teacher pretends to be a cashier at a supermarket. You have 
a series of “total” cards that you “ring up”. The children must 
take the correct value of coins from their cash boxes. After they 
have become familiar with the game, the children could take 
turns being the cashier. 

iil. Have the children bring items from home that are worth less 
than fifty cents. (The value could be increased or lowered ac- 
cording to circumstances.) Discuss appropriate prices for each 
item. Make a price tag for each. Set up the desks as display 
counters and a check-out counter. Select one child to be the first 
shopkeeper. Then have a group or the class “go shopping.” The 
customer chooses an item from the display counter: the shop- 
keeper tells him the price; the customer takes the correct amount 
of money from his or her cash box and places it on the counter; 
the shopkeeper counts it; if the customer is correct, he or she 
becomes the shopkeeper. 
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The following is a sample from a worksheet that could accom- 
pany this game. The child draws in the picture of an item that 
might have the given value and the coins that he would use to 
purchase it. 






space for picture 


space for coins 


. 8. Shop and Save (game print) 


Introduce your children to the game, Shop and Save, in the Audio- 
Visual Kit. This game will reinforce their knowledge of the value of 
coins and give them practice in making good buys. They learn to 
spend their money wisely while keeping within a limited budget. At 
the same time, they become familiar with the classification of foods 
according to the sections in a supermarket. 

On the back of the game print are the playing instructions, sug- 
gestions for variations, and ideas for making similar games. (During 
the study of this unit, the children can take turns playing this game 
while the rest of the class is working on various activities.) Use the 
mylar sleeve to protect the game. 


Investigation IIT Our Classroom 
Supermarket 


A. Preparation 


1. Your class supermarket could be set up to sell the items needed to 
make the children’s favourite foods. Some of the foods they suggest — 
may not be particularily nutritious, but they will stimulate their 
interest in setting up the supermarket. Make a list of these foods. Then 
make a shopping list to include all the items needed to make the food. 
Consideration must be given to the number of people the recipes will 
serve. 
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Example: 


RECIPES ITEMS NEEDED 
hot dogs weiners mustard ketchup 
DUN = a 


hamburger lettuce buns 
a relish ketchup 













O€ © 
peanu butter cheese butter 
o obe | Dread 












Oi as 











salt 
wde 





Del ights 


chocolate. chips e 
mini-marshmallows oconub 






2. Decide which sections of a supermarket must be set up in the class to 
sell all the items necessary to make the foods. | 
3. Divide the class into groups. Each group is responsible for setting up 
one section of the supermarket. Each group makes a list of the items 
that will be sold in its section of the supermarket. 
Example: Dairy Food Section 


milk cheese 
butter eggs 


4. Decide the name for your classroom supermarket. The children will 
then be able to include brand-name items in their sections. When a 
child comes to purchase an item, he should have a choice of at least 
three different “buys” for that item. A “good buy” should be available, 
a “poor buy”, and a “fair” one, based on quantity and price. 

Example: The bakery section could include the following “buys” in 
buns: 
a. a package of 8 for 45¢ 
b. a package of 12 for 60¢ 
c. a package of day-old buns marked down to 8 for 25¢ 


5. Each group must decide how many of each item will be sold and make 
models (facsimiles) of each of these items. At least six of each item 
should be made. Use as many discarded containers from home as 
possible. Make others from craft materials in the classroom. 


Examples: lettuce: crumpled green tissue paper 


milk: empty milk cartons from home or plastic bags 
stuffed with crushed newspaper 


marshmallows: pieces of foam rubber or cotton batting 
hamburger patties: Plasticine or Playdough 
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The group will decide the amount in each package and 
the type of packaging for each item (jars, tins, by the 
dozen, individually, in a colourful package, etc.). These 
decisions will be determined by the kinds of “buys” de- 
cided on in Activity 4. 


6. On each item mark a price. This should be as accurate as possible. 
During a trip to the supermarket these prices could be noted or the 
child could ask at home for the information. (Prices may have to be 
modified by the teacher according to the children’s ability to work 
with numbers and money values. For example, you may wish to make 
the prices multiples of five or ten.) 

7. The prices will also be affected by “specials” on certain items, etc. 
Posters might advertise brand names or “specials.” They should show 
the quantity and price of the item advertised. Neatness should be 
stressed so that the posters can be easily read. Newspaper adver- 
tisements could be used as a guide. 

8. The group must also decide how it will set up the section. Bulletin 
boards and walls can be used for displaying posters. Desks placed in 
front can be the counters where items are displayed. Corrugated 
cardboard can be used as dividers for the sections. 


Example: 
DAIRY FOODS 
) 


f f U7“ amas yy aaa ceca Liddy» 
f (i Classy's 
iM) AZ own 99° ZY milk 40 ¢ 
OZ. G 
: 


(i; 
i Z ae ngs putter 50 ¢ 
i = | : f 


| Viz 
, 4 q <n 
Jas f rl Bate \ ea 


) a 


CBE SES LR LEED INSP PITT SNPS TOPATTT TEI ‘a 
Yi. ANZA Vk Weel Vl, Vcc aA lk Vdd \\ \\ \ 
= y { \ 
Gora panera |! | 


B eS (8 8 - [__#L_* \ 
eA!) Saye Uae 
ea Seta 2 eee 
9. Have each child in the class bring or make a shopping bag to use on 
Supermarket Day in which to keep his or her purchases. 


| rman! | 
ee | | Ree 
al 
10. If the children wish to pay for their items at a check-out counter, they 


es |) 
could use the coins they made for the activities outlined earlier in this 
unit on pages T58 and T59. Other coins may be made to give each childa 
total five dollars to spend. Cashier stations could be set up at one end 
of the store, using desks. Registers could be made of cardboard boxes. 


He 


\ 
\’ 
YY 
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Coins made from cardboard could be used for change. Children could 
be chosen to work in the cashier section. 


Example showing the layout of the classroom: 


BAKED GOODS 


JAMS, JELLIES, PICKLES 
Peebles eee 












DAIRY FOODS AND EGGS 









$qd00O4 N4AZO¥dd 
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FLOUR, SUGAR, SALT 
Bebonae AND CAKE DECORATIONS 


paver eeroe81o0s0seaa*g gh gtatatata’atetatecer ere erent, 






FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


B. Supermarket Day 


1. Each group shops for all of the items in all of the recipes. 


Within each group, one child shops for one recipe only. He or she must 
try to make the best “‘buys” for the group. Number the recipes and have 
each child draw a number to find the recipe he or she will shop for. 

3. Before the shopping begins, each group presents the goods it will be 
selling to other class members, telling about its specials, its prices, etc. 
“This chocolate is perhaps more expensive, but it is better because....” 

4. Each child is given a recipe chart which is filled in while he or she 
shops. The name of the recipe and the items making up the recipe are 
printed on the chart. While shopping, the price of the chosen item 
should be recorded along with the section in which it was found and 
the reason for buying it. 


Example: 


ITEMS | SECTION eer 
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5. Half of the group goes shopping for items while the other half sells at 


the booth or section. Then, after a set period of time, the children 
exchange roles and the sellers go shopping. 


The items, as they are chosen, are put into the shopping bag. When 
purchases are complete and the chart filled in for each item, the 
shopper goes to the cashier where a total price is calculated. This 
amount is paid to the cashier and entered on the recipe chart beside 
Total. 

A Master Cash Sheet should be kept by the teacher on which the 
individual totals are entered. When each shopper has paid for his or 
her purchases, he or she then comes to the teacher to have the total 
checked and entered on the Master Cash Sheet. The total for each 
group will have to be calculated by the teacher after the shopping is 
over. This could be done the next day. 


Example: 


Master Cash Sheet 


OT DO6S|HAMBURGERS| SANDWICHES] DELIGHTS | CAKE | TOTAL 


Each group is given an opportunity to tell why they chose the items 
they did. The class then assesses which group made the best “buy” for 
each recipe. Encourage the children to consider quantity and quality 
of each item as well as price. 

Discuss what to do with the items when Supermarket Day is over. 
Encourage the children to think of the necessity to avoid litter and 
make use of scrap materials. Discuss recycling in order to reuse mate- 
rials, refunds on glass bottles, using empty containers as craft 
materials. 
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UNIT4 AN EMERGENCY 


The Basic Concept: Spatial Interaction 


An ever more complicated network of interrelationships, both natural and 
human, is evolving in the world today. Interaction between nations, 
between regions, and even within small communities is accelerating 
because of advances in transportation and communication. Changes in 
natural phenomena also affect our way of life and our environment It is 
important to be aware of these spatial interactions in order to gain a 
better perspective of the world today and to predict the effect of any 
actions and changes on the global way of life. 

In Unit 4, the children develop an awareness of the interaction that 
exists among the workers in a hospital. People depend on each other in 
order to make things work efficiently. 


The Unit Content 


A story about Melissa’s overnight stay in the hospital shows the children 
the interaction and interdependence among workers in a hospital. They 
discover that various people in the hospital work together to make a 
patient’s stay comfortable and happy. 


+ 


Investigation I A Visit to the Hospital 
Investigation II Helpers in the Hospital 
Investigation IT The Hospital 


4 
Understandings to Be Developed . ‘ 

Most of the following understandings are introduced to the children in 
Investigation I. They are further developed in Investigations II and III. 
Safety rules should be followed to prevent accidents. 

The hospital is a place to visit when we are ill. 


Many activities go on in the hospital. 


Many helpers work in a hospital. Each helper has a specific role to — 


perform. These roles interact in the treatment of each patient. 
People who work at the hospital try to make patients as comfortable as 
possible. 
People within the community can help the hospital to do its job. 
There are many different places in a hospital. Each place is essential to 
the functioning of the hospital. 
Other services in the community have helpers who work with each other 
so that they can do their job. 
Contents: An Emergency, Pages 4 to 21 

Beaver Hill Today (map print) 

Hospital Helpers (model-print cut-outs) 





eee 
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InvestigationI A Visit to the Hospital 


Reading and Discussing the Story 


1. Discuss with the children any experiences they have had with small 
accidents. Perhaps someone has been to a doctor or a nurse recently. 

2. Ask if anyone has ever visited a hospital. If so, have the child relate 
his experience. Perhaps he will recall some of the people who helped in 
the hospital. 


3. Introduce the story by telling the children the title and asking them 
what they think the emergency might be. 


Note: For the convenience of the teacher, questions are suggested 
for developing the children’s discussion and understanding of the 
story. The children may enjoy reading the entire story before 
discussing these questions. 


Pages 4 and 5 

1. “What was the emergency?” 

2. “What made Melissa fall off her bike?” ¢ 

3. “How-could Melissa have avoided the accident?” 

4. Have the children trace the route taken by Melissa to the hospital on 


the map of Beaver Hill Today in the Audio-Visual Kit. Have them 
suggest whether or not Southern Hospital is in a good location. Locate 
the hospital that is closest to your school. Trace the route from the 
school to the hospital, as well as from some of the children’s streets to 
the hospital. Ask them if they think it is in a good location for their 
community. 


Pages 6 and 7 
1. “What hospital workers did Melissa meet when she arrived?” 
2. “What was the first thing they did to look after her leg?” 


8. Havea picture or sketch of an Egyptian mummy available so the 


children can discuss the comparison between a mummy and the splint 
on Melissa’s leg. 

4. A child who has had a similar experience could tell the class about the 
people who helped him or her and how each stage of Melissa’s visit in 
the hospital compared to his or hers. 


Pages 8 and 9 
1. ‘“‘What made Melissa wonder if the X-ray room was like a space 
capsule?” 


2. “What do X-ray pictures look like?” 
3. “How will a cast help Melissa’s leg?” 


4. “How is a cast made?” A child who has had a cast could tell how his 
or her cast was made and who put it on. To give the children some 
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experience with a cast, mix a small amount of plaster of Paris and let 
the children try putting some around a finger wrapped with gauze. Be 
sure to grease the finger first with vaseline so that the cast can be 
removed easily. This experience will help the children who have never 
had a cast to understand how a cast restricts the movement of part of 
the body. Discuss the importance of keeping the cast on until the bone 
has healed. If an old doll is available, the children might like to 
practise putting a cast on its arm or leg. 


Pages 10 and 11 


1. ‘‘What hospital workers have helped Melissa so far? How did they 
help? How do these people help each other in their work?” 


2. “Why might the other children be in the hospital?” 


Pages 12 and 13 


1. ‘‘What did Melissa find out about the hospital from looking at the 
large photographs around the room?” 


2. ‘How do these people and birds help the children?”’ 


Pages 14 and 15 

1. ‘“‘What places in the hospital did Melissa see in the Hospital 
Scrapbook?” 

2. “What happens in these places?” 

3. “Name the helpers in each picture.” 


Page 16 

1. “Why did the nurse take Melissa’s temperature?” 

2. “What is a fever? What temperature is normal?” (37°C, 98.6°F) 
3. Have the children examine an oral thermometer. 

4, ‘What other kinds of thermometers do you know about?” 


Page 17 


The Hospital Quiz requires the children to understand and use the words 
that may be new in this story. Make copies of the puzzle on a duplicating 
machine so that each child can work on his own, or put the quiz on a large 
piece of bristol board or paper and complete it with the class or small 
groups. The completed quiz is shown on the opposite page. 
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Pages 18 and 19 


1. “How long did Melissa stay in the hospital?” 

2. ‘‘What does she need to help her walk with a cast?” If crutches are 
available, the children would enjoy trying them out. 

3. “How do you think the other children feel about Melissa’s cast?” 

Page 20 

1. Examine the clock. Discuss how it shows 24 hours or a complete day 


when the hands go around the clock twice. Clarify the point that the 
hands are at 12 at noon and at 24 at midnight. 

Look at the pictures showing some of the things that happened to 
Melissa. Have the children suggest at approximately what time each 
event might have occurred. 

The clock and pictures shown on this page provide an introduction to 
the Clockwork game described below. 


Page 21 


Lk. 
2 


“Why did Melissa want her cast?” 
Ask whether the children think Melissa enjoyed her stay in the hos- 
pital. It is not intended that the children think the hospital is always 
a pleasant place, but that they develop an understanding of what 
happens there and learn that there are people who are there all the 
time to give help when it is needed. 
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3. Play the Clockwork game. It reviews activities that often take place 
during a patient’s day in the hospital. 
a. Make two copies of the clock on bristol board. 


Example: 











Nurses | Patierits 
ai take na é 
Patienrts\ serves |or have / Patients 


read \ | ie / prepare 
Gaye aes Time (a visitors 















television (brush 
Nurse ries hair, a Vile 
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ay ae te 2 to p tents g 
Patients Patients 
ave visit the 
bath Patien Nurse games roo 
eat takes 
breakfast temperature ae) 


Story Fatients\ and pulse 
time | eat 


@ dinner (B) 





. Cut out hands for the clock and attach them with a brass paper 


fastener. 


. Review the number of hours in a day with the children and the fact 


that the hour hands must go around the clock twice in one day. 


. Point out the various hospital activities printed on the clock and 


have the children discuss them. Note that some may apply only toa 
children’s ward. Be sure the children realize that only the activities 
in the hours between 07:00 in the morning and 19:00 in the evening 
have been déscribed. The other 12 hours are spent mostly in sleep- 
ing and therefore are not shown. 


. When the children understand what activity is taking place at each 


hour, have each child draw one of these activities. Use cards ap- 
proximately 4” x 6”. Each picture should be drawn by two or three 
different children because at least two copies of each picture are 
needed for the game. Encourage the children to make the people in 
their pictures large so that it will be easy to see what activity is 
taking place. 


. Each child should briefly show the class his or her picture when it 


is completed. Be sure every child knows what activity is illustrated 
and who the people in the picture are. 


. Divide the class into two teams, one for each cardboard clock. (If 


you wish to have more teams, more clocks will be needed and a 
complete set of 12 different pictures is needed for each clock used. A 
few extra pictures will not spoil the game.) 


. Shuffle all the cards together and place in a pile, face down on the 


floor. The two teams could be seated in two semicircles facing each 
other with their own clock in front of them and the pack of cards 
between them. 


<<< 


Example: 


discarded cards 
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The teams take turns drawing from the pack of cards. Be sure to 
have a different team member get the card each time. When a card 
is drawn, the child looks at the picture on it and tries to match it to 
one of fhe activities described on his or her team’s clock. The player 
completes the team’s turn by placing the card on or beside the 
corresponding description on the clock. 

Example: 


Vs 
o 7 


If the player draws a card and finds that a card has already been 
placed beside the corresponding description, he or she returns the 
card, face down, to a discard pile on the floor. The play passes to 
the other team. The first team to match every section of its clock 
wins. 


Variations 
a. More teams could be involved by adding more clocks and pictures. 


(A set of twelve pictures is required for each clock used). 


b. The game could be played during an activity period by individual 


children instead of teams. 


c. If a watch with a sweep hand is available, a time limit, such as 30 


or 60 seconds, could be placed on each child’s attempt to match the 
picture card to the correct section on the clock. This will give the 
children a greater awareness of, and interest in, time. 
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d. A time limit, such as 5 or 10 minutes, could be placed on the entire 
game. The team with the most cards matched to its clock at the end 
of the time limit wins. 

Discuss safety rules with the class. Have the children establish a 

safety rule from Melissa’s accident. Let them examine the safety rules 

available from a government or other source. For example, Elmer’s 

Safety Rules could be used. 

Your class could make up rules which apply to their own community 

and decide on another animal or bird for their mascot. They could 

establish a class award system and post a symbol of the award 
around the mascot for each month their class is accident-free. 


Related Activities 

1. Jingles about safety could be written by the class and later by each 
child. 
Examples: 





Walk across the street. Don't run! 
Don't let an accident spoil your fun. 









Be safe. Play games in the park, 
But go home before it gets dark. 


Cars can hurt you, don’t you know ? 
Be sure to play where cars don't g°- 


Stop, look, and listen, 


Before your leg you're missin. 


2. Have the children find pictures of a hospital and its helpers. Make a 


Hospital Scrapbook. Include captions written by the children for each 

picture. This could be placed in the school resource centre or library. 

If you bought plaster of Paris for “finger” casts, the rest of it can be 

used for the following activities. 

Spoon Bugs 

a. Make a small amount of plaster of Paris according to directions on 
the package. 

b. Grease several old spoons with vaseline and fill with the plaster 
mixture. 

c. To make antennae and legs, place short pieces of wire or pipe cleaner 
into the plaster at one end of the spoon and at the sides. 

d. Let plaster harden. | 

e. Remove from spoon. . 

f. Decorate with spots or stripes to make “real” or imaginary bugs. 

Plaster of Paris Plaques or Paperweights 

a. Use old Plasticine to make a hollow mould, like a shallow bowl. 

b. Make a design in the Plasticine. It could be carved into the inside of 
the Plasticine mould or could be a raised design. The children may 


a 


eu 
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wish to use a symbol for a special day, such as Christmas, Valen- 
tine’s Day, or St. Patrick’s Day. 

c. Grease the inside of the Plasticine mould with vaseline. 

d. Make the plaster of Paris mixture according to the directions on the 
package and pour it into the mould. If you make a plaque, place a 
paper clip, to hang it with, in the plaster before it dries. 

e. Remove the plaster plaque or paperweight from the mould and 
paint appropriately. 


Investigation I Helpers in the Hospital 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


1. Have the children make a picto-chart of the hospital helpers to 
introduce them to a further study of these people. 


Example: 


HOSPITAL HELPERS 


obey ‘s 





Each child could be responsible for drawing or cutting out a picture 
for a section of the chart. Other helpers could be added to the chart. 

2. Have each child select from the chart a helper he or she would like to 
know more about. The children will research their topics, record their 


(Children will draw pictures in spaces.) 
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findings, and present their helpers to the class. The following 
procedure may be followed. 
a. Choosing a Helper 
“Which helper interests you most?” Have each child choose a helper 
and sign his name on a chart. 


Example: 
Helper Presentation Date 





mae Mersin S Se 


doctor Peter, Melissa 


volunteen Susan , Gerry 


R.N.A. - Registered Wendy, Marvin a 


Nursing Assistant 

(This choice will be affected by the information available. Allow the 

children to examine the resources before they finally choose their 

topic.) 
b. Finding Information 

1. Inform the resource librarian of your school or public library of 
the topics the children wish to research, so that resource materials 
will be available when they visit the library. 

2. Allow the children as much time as they need to examine these 
materials. They may need instruction in the use of filmstrips, 
slides, records, etc. 

3. If a child finds another helper in whom he is more interested, have 
him move his name to another place on the chart. If the helper is 
not on the chart allow him to add the new helper to the chart. 

4. Have the children make a record of the resources they intend to 
use. 

5. Discuss the amount and type of information they were able to find. 
This may affect their choice of topic. 

c. What to Look For 
Have each child make a list of the questions he wants answers for. 
Example: The Cook 


What is a cook? 

What does he or she wear? 

What kinds of food does he or she cook? ~ 
Where does he or she work? 

Why is a cook needed in the hospital? 
Who serves the food to the patients? 
Who washes the dishes? 


(to be filled 






in near end 
of project) 


























d. Organizing the Information 

1. Have the children read and examine all the resource materials to 
find the answers to their questions. 

2. Have them make headings for each of their questions and print 
these on a sheet of paper with a large space below each one. The 
information gathered from the various sources will be recorded 
under the appropriate heading. 

Example: 










THE COOK 
His (or Her) Work 


His (or Her) Clothing 

The Food He (or She) Cooks 
Where He (or She) Works 

The People He (or She) Helps 

The People Who Help Him (or Her) 







e. Presenting the Topic 
1. Discuss the various ways the children can present their helper to 
the class. They may wish to work individually or make a group 
presentation about a helper. 

i. Each child could contribute a printed report to a group album. 
This could be illustrated. 

ii. A background display could be made for the activity print of 
the cross section of the hospital. Strings could join the room 
in the hospital to the description of the helper. This would 
show “The story of the hospital.” 

iii. The children could tell the class about the helper and show 
their sketches or cut-out pictures. 

iv. If the children made plaster of Paris models of the helpers 
after reading the story, they could use these in a role-playing 
demonstration about the helper. 

3. Have the children discuss how this activity has been (or would have 
been) successful because each person had a specific role to perform 
and yet people had to work together for it to be carried out. Compare 
this to activities in the hospital. Discuss the interaction and inter- 
dependence of the helpers in the hospital. For example, doctors must 
depend on the efficiency of the nurses; doctors must depend on the 
skill of the X-ray technicians to help diagnose the patients’ problems; 
a patient must learn to depend on and trust all the helpers. 

4. Invite a doctor, a school nurse, a dentist, or other helper to the class. 
Have the class plan this event. 
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. Make a list of the questions the class wants to ask the guest. 


Decide what equipment you will ask him to bring. 
Examples: Materials for making a splint. 


A stethoscope. The doctor could check the children’s 
heartbeats before and after they run a short distance. 


A thermometer. 
Metric scales, if available. 


. Decide how the questions will be asked. It would be interesting to 


tape the question and answer period. The tape could be replayed 
and discussed the next day. 

Write a class letter to invite the guest. 

Select a child to introduce the guest to the class and another to 
thank the guest. 


. Write a class letter to thank the guest and to tell him what you 


learned from his or her visit. 


Play Charades. 


a. 


b. 


@ 
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The actions to be pantomimed are printed on playing cards. 
Make a game board marked with squares the size of the activity 
cards. 


. Place the activity cards face down on the game board. 
. Two teams sit facing each other with the game board between 


them. 


. Players take turns drawing cards and pantomiming the action to 


their team. 
The team must guess the action within a set period of time. 


. The card is placed face up on the game board after it has been 


pantomimed. 


. A scorekeeper records the time taken for guessing each action. 


The winning team has the most correct guesses within the time 
limit. 


The Actions: 
The following are suggestions for the actions to be printed on the playing 
cards. The cards may be covered with clear plastic to make them last a 


long time. 
a pain in your having a bandage 
stomach put on your arm 
riding ina measuring your height 
wheel chair having your 
weighing yourself pulse taken 
having a sore throat putting ona 
having stitches band-aid | 
in a finger taking someone’s 
a pain in your temperature 
head using a cane 
crying from pain serving meals to 
having a sliver patients 


in your foot 
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putting a bandage looking into someone’s 


on your ankle mouth with a depressor 
bathing someone using crutches 

using a stethoscope having a broken 
having a patch over arm in a sling 

one eye lying on a stretcher 


having an X-ray 


6. Discuss the interaction and interdependence among members of a 
community. Begin with your own community and extend the concept 
to the community of Beaver Hill. To give the children a complete 
understanding of the concept of interaction and interdependence of a 
work force of people, the helpers of the hospital, may be compared to: 
a. the police, 

b. the firemen, 

c. government officials, 

d. a group of teachers and students in a school. 

The children could discuss how each member of these groups must 

a. trust each other, 

b. be loyal and responsible to each other, 

c. help each other to do a worthwhile job. 

A field trip to the community fire station, police station, or library 
would be most appropriate at this time. 


Related Activities 


1. Allow the class to examine different kinds of thermometers and 
measure the temperatures of various things such as people, water. 
Discuss the function of each kind of thermometer. Make large class 
thermometers to show differences in sizes, shapes, symbols, etc. The 
weather thermometer could be used to record the temperature each 
day. Classify the daily readings as hot, warm, cool, cold, freezing and 
below freezing. 

2. Play a game of Communication. 

The rules: No one may talk for 10 minutes. 
The children respond to the various gestures made by the 
teacher or children who have been briefed beforehand as 
role-players. 
The gestures: A role-player exits and then enters smiling and waving. 
A player shakes hands enthusiastically with some 
children. 


A player shakes a fist at a group of children. 
A player signals for the class to stand. 


Then have children make up their own gestures and 
present them to the class. 
Discuss the meaning of each gesture and how the children decided 
what their response would be. Have them tell which gestures they did 
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not like. Discuss other ways of responding to them. This activity may 
help the children to understand how people interact or communicate 
and that sometimes we communicate things we do not intend. 


Investigation III The Hospital 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


1. Have the children examine the photographs and illustrations in the 
story. Make a list of the places in the hospital which Melissa visited. 
Make a list of the places she asked about. 

A.V. 2. Hospital Helpers (model) 

Help the children to set up the Hospital Helpers model in the Audio- 
Visual Kit. Cut out the floor plan, the walls, and the figures. Follow the 
instructions on the back of the floor plan for putting together the model. 
Place the helpers in the rooms where they work in the hospital. 

A.V. 3. Reread the story “An Emergency” and use the Hospital Helpers model 
to play-act all the activities that Melissa had to participate in during her 
stay at the hospital, for example, having an X-ray of her leg, having the 
cast put on in the Fracture Room, etc. 

4. The class could make a larger model of the hospital floor plan by 
adding more rooms, such as the nurses’ station, the laundry room, a 
laboratory. Make cardboard furniture and cloth window drapes and 
bedspreads. Use the cut-outs to tell an event that happened in each 
room. 


5. The children could give a guided tour of each of the rooms in the 
hospital they have made. 

6. Pretend that Melissa visits each room. Have the children draw a 
picture of her that shows what they think she saw and did in each 
area. An “experience” story could be written for each picture. Estab- 
lish a sequence of these events in a bulletin board display. Underline 
the new hospital words in colour. 

Example: A HOSPITAL STAY 


The purse has a The doctor checks 
thermometer, 


the bone. 


6) +: 





The xray Technician Dr. Kovak makes 
uses qQ camera. the pla cast in 
the room. 4 





Related Activities 


1. Discuss various kinds of hospitals, such as children’s, animal, 
veterans’, convalescent. The children should be aware that not all 
hospitals are general hospitals and that some specialize in certain 
types of patients and/or treatment. 
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Many television programs are about the hospital and the people who 
work there. Select an appropriate one that the children could view at 
home. Have them write a cooperative story or a play based on it, using 
the procedures and the vocabulary they have learned from the pro- 
gram or previous activities in this unit. They could present the play as 
a television special. They could make costumes, tools, and scenery for 
each scene in their presentation. Have a discussion after the play to 
evaluate their work. 

This may be a good time to introduce Canada’s Food Guide. The 
children could make up menus for healthful meals. Consideration 
should be given to allergies and other conditions that prevent the 
eating of certain nutritious foods. It may be useful to make a 
cooperative picture chart of foods that have little or no food value. 


CANADA’S FOOD GUIDE 


Canada’s Food Guide is a plan for the whole day’s meals. The 
foods suggested here, in average servings, supply all the nutn- 
ents your body needs for growth and repair, for energy and 
efficient body functioning. 


Milk 
Children (up to about 11 years)  2'% cups (20 fl. 0z., 570 cm?) 
Adolescents 4 cups (82 fl. oz., 910 cm?) 
Adults 1% cups (12 fl. oz., 340 cm?) 


Expectant and nursing mothers 4 _ cups (82 fl. oz., 910 cm?) 
Fruit 
Two servings of fruit or juice, including a satisfactory 


source of Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) such as oranges, toma- 
toes, vitaminized apple juice. 


Vegetables 
One serving of potatoes. 
Two servings of other vegetables, preferably yellow or green 
and often raw. 


Bread and Cereals 
Bread (with butter or fortified margarine). 
One serving of whole grain cereal. 


Meat and Fish 
One serving of meat, fish or poultry. 
Eat liver occasionally. 
Eggs, cheese, dried beans or peas, may be used in place of 
meat. 
In addition, eggs and cheese each at least three times a 
week. 


Vitamin D 
400 International Units, for all growing persons and ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers. 
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4. Some children may want to know how they can help the hospital. 
Here are a few suggestions. 


a. 


Sponsor a used toy drive in your school. Some time during the day 
could be spent painting and repairing the toys. The teachers and 
some children could deliver them to the children in your local 
hospital. 


. Make a scrapbook of used Christmas cards. Write captions, jingles, 


or stories about each one that will interest the children in the 
hospital. 


. Have a “‘fund drive’’ to obtain money to purchase books, toys, 


pictures, etc. for the Pediatric Wing or Children’s Hospital. The 
children could make popcorn, lemonade, cookies, candy, cake to sell 
at a bake sale. Or they could have a Festival of the Arts and charge 
admission to it. Or a bazaar to sell items made by the children or 
brought from home (comics, toys, clothes, books, records, etc.). Ask 
the parents if they would be willing to assist on the day of the 
bazaar. The children could announce their bazaar by making pos- 
ters and displaying them for the other people in the school. 
Encourage them to make the posters simple, clear, and attractive. 

There could be a poster contest within the school and ribbons for 
first, second, and third be awarded. These ribbons could be made by 
the older students. 


5. Field Trip: The children may like to visit a large bake shop, an “open- 
kitchen” restaurant, or a cafeteria in order to try to understand how 
hospital kitchens operate. Arrange such a visit by phoning and ask- 
ing permission. Sometimes children’s parents are most creative and 
helpful in arranging the tours. Take some parents with you to share 
the responsibility. 














UNIT5 SPOOKANE ESTATE 


The Basic Concept: Regionalism 


A region may be considered as a part of the world which has within its 
limits some unifying element. There are many different kinds of regions, 
each one defined in terms of specific criteria. 

The regional method of organizing information and ideas into a usable 
form requires the student to describe, analyze, synthesize, and generalize 
to arrive at an understanding of the part of the world under consideration. 

Organizing information regionally enables students to better under- 
stand the interrelationships in their own community, their own society, 
and the world in which they live. By analogy, it is possible to study 
various parts of the human body and to know their function, but it is only 
when these systems are considered together that the student comes to 
understand the unity of the body. 

The earliest region which the child experiences is the neighbourhood. 
From this level he expands to the community; then to regions in the city, 
the province or territory, the country, the world. 

In Unit 5, the children develop an understanding of what a region is 
and of the types of regions the pioneers encountered when they arrived in 
Canada. They discover that the physical features and resources of a 
region determine the development of a community and that the pioneers 
used these resources to fulfil basic human needs. 


The Unit Content 


The children are introduced to the idea of a region and its resources 
through the story about Mr. Tremors’ grandfather, who was the first man 
to live in Beaver Hill. The children examine the region and its resources 
in the story and then apply what they have learned to the region in which 
they live. 


Investigation I Spookane Estate 


Understandings to Be Developed 

An antique is something that was made by people a long time ago. 

A pioneer is one of the first settlers in a new land. ae’ 
The landforms and resources, such as water, trees, soil, and wildlife, 
affected the way the pioneers used the region. 

The pioneers used the resources in the region to fulfil their needs for food, 
shelter, and clothing. . 
The pioneers co-operated to help each other in time of need. As the region 
grew, the pioneers built new buildings which met the needs of the larger 
community. 

. Contents: Beaver Hill Today (map print) 

The Spookane Spook (record) 

Spookane Estate, sages 22 to 45 

Beaver Hill Long Ago (map print) 
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Investigation II Pioneer Life in Canada 


Understandings to Be Developed 
The pioneers settled in different kinds of regions in Canada. By becoming 
involved in pioneer activities, the children 


learn about the way of life of the pioneers, 

develop an appreciation of early Canadian settlers and an under- 
standing of early Canadian history, 

develop an understanding of the problems and hardships faced and 
overcome by the pioneers, 

learn to make comparisons between pioneer life and life today, 
appreciate the value of pioneer attitudes of co-operation, loyalty, 
reliability, and diligence, 

are encouraged to develop new interests and hobbies. 


Contents: Prairie Pioneers (filmstrip and record) 


The Maple Leaf Stomp (record) 


Investigation III Pioneer Day 


| Understandings to Be Developed 


By organizing and planning carefully, we can show other people some of 
the activities carried out by the pioneers in one or more regions of Canada. 


Preparation for the Unit 


L 


Read the unit thoroughly before starting it with the class. In this way, 
you will know what activities to prepare for beforehand and what 
materials to collect. 

Gather as much resource material as possible for your class. Be sure to 
obtain a variety of materials such as films, postcards, filmstrips, 
slides, pamphlets, etc. 


Write to pioneer museums, historical associations, and government 
agencies for information available to teachers. 


Order all audio-visual materials in advance to avoid disappointment. 


Arrange trips well in advance. Visits to local historical sites, such as 
forts, pioneer museums, pioneer villages, etc., will be beneficial. 

Invite resource people to your class. Some suggestions are: antique 
collector with some antiques, senior citizen of the community who is 
willing to share some of his/her stories about the past, a craftsman 
such as a spinner (contact your local Spinners and Weavers 
Association) or perhaps a parent who is knowledgeable about a 
particular pioneer craft. 


Save some of the best items made by the children during the study of 
pioneers for the Beaver Hill Day at the end of the year. (See Unit 9, 
pages T169 to T172 of this Resource Book.) 
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Investigation I Spookane Estate 


Introduction to the Story 


iy 


Have the children discuss the topic of ghosts. “What is a ghost? Where 
are ghosts found? How do they make you feel?” During the discussion, 
make a list on chart paper of words the children use to describe their 
thoughts and feelings on this topic. 

Have the children relate any adventures they think people may have 
had with ghosts. “Where did these adventures take place?” 


Discuss where they think a spooky adventure might occur in the 
community of Beaver Hill. Have them give reasons for their choices. 
Locate the places they mention on the Beaver Hill Today map in the 
Audio-Visual Kit. 

Discuss the names Mr. Tremors and Spookane Estate. Ask the chil- 
dren what they think the man and his home might be like. Have them 
suggest other names that might be equally appropriate. Locate 
Spookane Estate on the Beaver Hill Today map. 

The Spookane Spook (record band) 

Listen to the story “The Spookane Spook”’ on the record in the Audio- 
Visual Kit. Set the mood by speaking softly, having the children be 
very quiet, and dimming or shutting off the lights. 


Discuss the story with the class. ‘““Who was the Spookane Spook? How 
did the children feel when they saw the ghost? Do you suppose the 
children ever found out who the spook was? If so, how?” 


Continue to list ‘‘ghost’’ words the children give you on the chart 
paper. Discuss the meaning of each and pronounce it carefully. 


a. Discuss the things in a story which create a spooky feeling—the 
time, the lighting, the vocabulary, even names. 

b. Have the children make a co-operative story on chart paper about 
an adventure in a haunted house. Encourage them to use words from 
the word list they have made. 

c. Have the children paint a picture of a haunted house. Discuss how 
they would create a spooky mood in their work by selecting certain 
colours of paint. 


. The class may wish to paint a mural showing Spookane Estate in the 


background. Characters could be those in their co-operative story. The 
children would enjoy presenting their mural and story to another 
group of children in the school. The story could be taped while chil- 
dren make eerie sound effects in the background. After presentation, 
the story-tape and mural could be put in the school library for all to 
enjoy. 
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Reading and Discussing the Story 


1. During the reading and discussion of the story, introduce any 
unfamiliar words to the children. List these on a chart. Discuss the 
meaning and pronunciation of each. 

2. Locate all places mentioned during the reading of the story on the 
Beaver Hill Today map in the Audio-Visual Kit. 

Note: For the convenience of the teacher, questions are suggested 

for developing the children’s discussion and understanding of the 

story. The children may enjoy reading the entire story before 
discussing these questions. 


Pages 22 and 23 


1. Trace the route taken by the two boys from the time they left their 
piano lesson until they reached Spookane Estate. 


2. “Do you think Mr. Tremors knows that the boys are following him?” 
Pages 24 and 25 


1. Have the children examine and discuss the picture of Spookane Es- 
tate. “How does the artist make the building look haunted?’ Discuss 
how the picture sets a spooky mood for the story. 


2. Have the children tell what they think David and Paul will do now. 


Pages 26 and 27 


1. Have the children tell about times when they have been “caught in 
the act” as David and Paul were. “‘How did you feel?” 

2. Have the children name some of the things the boys might have seen 
through the window of Spookane Estate. Make a list. “How do we 
know that old and not new things will be found inside the house?” 

3. Discuss what “Private Property—No Trespassing” means. Ask if any 
children have seen such a sign. Discuss why people post these signs. 

4. “Would you have followed Mr. Tremors into his house? Why?” 


Pages 28 and 29 


1. Have the children examine the picture on page 28. List things found 
in the old house. “What do you think each was made of? What was it 
used for? Where did Mr. Tremors get these things?” Compare the 
items in this picture with the ones in the list they made for pages 26 
and 27. 

2. Discuss how and why the boys would find Mr. Tremors’ house quite 
different from their own. 


3. Discuss the meaning of “antiques”. “Where would you find them?” 
“What antiques have you at home?” 

4. “How do you think David and Paul feel about finally meeting Mr. 
Tremors?” 

5. “Why was Mr. Tremors not angry about the boys’ snooping around his 
house?” Relate this to some experiences the children may have had in 
their own community with cranky neighbours. Discuss whether Mr. 





Tremors’ attitude changed or whether he was ever a cranky, spooky 
person. This may lead to the conclusion that people are not always 
what they appear or are rumoured to be. 


Page 30 


“Why did Paul telephone his parents? Should he have done so? Why or 
why not?” It is wise for children to contact home before staying with some- 
one else, especially a stranger. 


Related Activities 


1 


A group of children could make a model of Spookane Estate. This 
could be made from cardboard, construction paper, boxes, etc., on a 
base of sand which would show the contours of the land. 


Some children will enjoy writing stories on the topic, Caught in the 
Act. Encourage them to use several of the words listed on the charts 
during the reading of the story. 


Have a group of children make a puppet of Mr. Tremors. They could 
use it to recreate portions of the story they have read and present 
them to the class. (See page T29 of this Resource Book for instructions 
for making puppets.) 


Encourage the children to start a collection of antiques in the class- 
room. This can be done by sending a notice home which tells about 
the unit the class is studying and asks for materials that could be 
brought to class. Perhaps some parents would be willing to come to 
the class to show their antiques and discuss them with the class. The 
class or a small group might be invited to a home where a collection of 
antiques is available. 

Arrange a Book-nook of Pioneer Stories in one corner of the room. 
Collect books on the theme and encourage the children to read them 
by taping portions of the books or by telling interesting tidbits about 
the stories—just enough to whet their appetites. 


Pages 31 and 32 


ay 


Introduction 

a. Before continuing with the reading of the story, discuss the answers 
to the following questions: 
What is a pioneer? 


Where did the early settlers come from? 

When did they come to Canada? 

Why did the settlers come to this new land? 

What was Canada like before the arrival of the pioneers? 

How is Canada different today? 
If possible, answer any other questions the children may raise 
about this topic. Use a map of the world or a globe to locate places 
mentioned during the discussion. 


b. Discuss the development of a family from one generation to 
another, from child to great-grandparents. 
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c. Have the children discuss how information about the pioneers’ way 
of life was passed on to our generation. “Did your great-grand- 
parents leave your family anything that tells you about their life 
long ago? What kind of things were left? Why? Where would we 
find things today that give us this information?” 

d. Explain that Mr. Tremors’ grandfather left several things for his 
grandchildren, and that in the next few pages they will examine 
them to find out what pioneer life was like in Beaver Hill. Have the 
children discuss what the Beaver Hill area was like long ago. To 
conclude their discussion, they might enjoy painting or sketching a 
picture to show their ideas. 

Continue the reading of the story. Locate Germany on a map or globe. 

Discuss how the family might have travelled to America 125 years 

ago. Compare this to how people travel today. “‘What difficulties 

would the family have had long ago in making such a trip?” Have the 
children suggest the route the ship might have taken from Germany 
to America. 


Examine the picture of the Beaver Hill area on page 32. Describe and 
list what Mr. Tremors’ grandfather saw when he arrived at the site of 
Beaver Hill. ““How would he have felt upon his arrival? Why would 
Mr. Tremors’ great-grandfather say that the region is a rich country, 


_ full of life and freedom?” 


Beaver Hill Long Ago (map print) 

‘““How has the region changed over the years? How is it the same?” 
Introduce the picture map, Beaver Hill Long Ago, in the Audio-Visual 
Kit. Have the children guess where the scene on page 32 was painted. 


Have the children compare the Beaver Hill Long Ago map to the picto- 
map of Beaver Hill on pages 4 and 5 of the booklet The Brambles. 
Notice that the area of the map in the booklet is shown in the lower 
right corner of the map of Beaver Hill Long Ago. 
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As the children carefully examine the sketch in the story, help them 
discover important facts of pioneer life by discussing the answers to the 
following questions: 


a. 


b. 


© 


“What are the immediate needs of a family of pioneers coming to live 
in the wilderness?” (Food, shelter, clothing.) 


“What articles might the family have brought with them to their new 
homeland?” List these suggestions and discuss each. “Would they 
bring only necessities?” 

“How did the family travel to the Beaver Hill area?” 


“In what places could the family have found shelter for a short period 
of time until a small cabin was built?” (The wagon, a cave, a tent, a 
lean-to.) List the children’s suggestions. Discuss the merits of each. 
Tell how each shelter would be made or used. 

Have the children examine the map Beaver Hill Long Ago, in the 
Audio-Visual Kit. “What foods were the first pioneers able to find in 
the area?” Make a list of them. 











“What weapons might be used to hunt? What kind of game might be 
hunted?” 

“What might the family have brought with them that would help 
them get food?” (Seeds, plough.) 

“Where did the family get wood for the fire? Pots to cook in? The fire 
itself?” 

“Where did the family settle?’’ Locate each place on the map, Beaver 
Hill Long Ago. Have the children give ideas as to why they would 
have chosen this site for a new home. Discuss the suggestions given 
and the reasons for each. “Why would the family settle near water? 
What troubles might arise because the settlement is near water?” 
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Discuss the tools the pioneers are using in the sketch. ‘What is each 
used for? Where would the family get these tools? How would you 
make a plough if you were a pioneer farmer?’’ Have the children 
compare the tools the pioneers used to the machines used by present- 
day farmers. Note how primitive some of them were. (Some farmers 
ploughed with a sharp stick pulled along the ground behind the oxen; 
others used pointed pieces of stone; some brought with them a simple 
metal plough.) ‘““What might be used to pull the plough?” (If no 
animals were available people pulled it.) “Why would a pioneer family 
have brought a team of oxen? What other animals might they have 
brought? What uses would be made of each?” 


. “Why would a pioneer try to pull the stumps out of the ground?” 


Explain that this was not always done because it was so difficult and 
took so much time. Crops were often planted between the stumps. 
“What use would be made of the stumps when they were removed?” 


. “What materials would be used in making the cabin? For what would 


each be used?” (Wood for walls, roof, furniture; nails, if available, but 
not necessary; stone for the fireplace and chimney; leather for fasten- 
ing the door; blankets for doorway or windows; heavy waxed-paper- 
like material for windows—there was no glass.) The pioneers used 
materials they found in the region as well as supplies they brought 
with them. 


. Have the children discuss and give suggestions for other ways in 


which the pioneers used wood. 


. Discuss the kind of land the pioneer farmer often had to work with 


during his first few years in the area. “What land would he use for his 
crops? Why would he plant a crop as soon as he arrived in the area?” 
(If he arrived in early spring he could possibly have a crop in the fall 
to use over the long winter.) Discuss why the pioneer could not bring 
much food with him to his new land. 


. “Where would the pioneer get the seeds to plant? How did he get 


them?” (Perhaps he saved the seeds from the crops he had planted in 
his previous homeland.) “What kind of crops would he plant? What 
uses would be made of each crop?” (Food for people and animals.) 
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7. Discuss the kinds of plants Mr. Tremors’ great-grandmother might 
have grown in her garden near the house. (Vegetables, herbs, etc.) 
Discuss the fact that many wild plants, such as strawberries, found 
growing in the region were transplanted into the pioneers’ gardens. 

8. “Name some foods that the pioneers would not be able to find in the 
region or grow in their fields or gardens.” (Salt, tea, coffee, sugar, 
etc.) Discuss how the pioneers would get these items. (As more 
families moved into the area, a peddler might bring some of these 
things to sell them. As the community grew, a general store would be 
built where many such articles could be purchased. The general store 
is discussed in more detail with page 37 of the story.) 


9. Discuss how the climate in the region would affect the farmer’s crops. 
“What kind of climate do you think Beaver Hill has?” (Since there is 
much vegetation in the area, there must be plenty of rainfall; the hills 
in the north surrounding the valley might provide protection from the 
harsh winds.) “What factor other than climate would be needed for a 
good crop?” (The fertile soil.) List the natural occurrences that could 
ruin a farmer’s crop. (Floods, drought, windstorms, hail, early or late 
frost.) ‘What would the pioneer farmer have done if his crops were 
ruined?” (Discuss how the pioneers helped each other in times of need; 
perhaps the family would have moved to another area to start again.) 


A.V. 10. Referring to the map, Beaver Hill Long Ago, discuss where other 
pioneer families had already settled in the region. Discuss the size of 
the pioneer farms. “Why would they be so big?” Suggest to the chil- 
dren that nearest neighbours might be as far away as five miles or 
more. 
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1. Have the children study the picture on page 35. “Why would new 
settlers move into the area?” (Perhaps they heard about the rich 
region; review why the Beaver Hill area is rich. Perhaps they have 
come to join family or friends.) “How would the family contact rela- 
tives in another part of the country?” (Letters carried by peddler, by 
stagecoach, by ship, etc.) 

2. Discuss what a “‘bee”’ is. By studying the picture and reading the 
story, the children can discover that it is a time when everyone gets 
together to get a special job done. “How does everyone help?” Discuss 
what each member of the family would do. (Men build, women cook, 
children help parents. It is a time when everyone works, but it is also 
a time when neighbours who live far apart get together and socialize.) 
“Besides working for each other at ‘bees’, what other ways might 
families help each other?” (Lend tools or seed, give food.) “How do 
you think the ‘bee’ got its name?” 

3. “For what purposes might pioneers have a bee?” (Building a barn; 
rebuilding a barn or cabin when it had been destroyed by fire; quilt- 
ing; corn husking; cider making.) Discuss what would be done at each 
of these and other bees. Compare these events to occasions today 
when people join forces to help their neighbours or community. 

4. “What kind of people were the pioneers?” Discuss the suggestions. 
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Have the children find the beaver pond on the map, Beaver Hill Long 
Ago, then on the map, Beaver Hill Today. “What could have happened 
to the pond?” (Discuss the fact that as more people settle in an area, 
the wildlife moves away. Also, building dams for water power floods 
out homes of animals along the river.) 

Discuss whether the children of Beaver Hill today, such as David, 
Paul and Melissa, could swim in Beaver River. “Might they be able to 
fish there as well?” (Suggest that in many communities, pollution has 
caused fish to die and rivers have dried up. Therefore public pools 
have been built.) 

“What other pastimes might pioneer children have?” Compare these 
to our pastimes today. 


“Of what importance was the beaver to the pioneers?” (Suggest to the 
children that many people came to Canada long ago in order to get 
rich through the fur trade.) “Why is the beaver an emblem of Canada? 
Today the beaver is protected by law.” 
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By studying the picture showing the interior of the pioneer home, the 
children should be able to compare the new home of the pioneers to 
the log cabin. ‘‘How do you know that the family is now more 
prosperous than before? In what ways have their daily chores been 
made easier? Which home would you rather live in? Why?” 


. Discuss what the mother is doing in the picture. ‘“Where would she get 


the wool? How would the father help get the wool? What would the 
mother and her daughters do with the wool before spinning it?” 
(Wash, dry, comb (card), and dye it.) If possible, get a sample of 
sheep’s wool so the children can feel it. Tell the children how colours 
were obtained from natural dyes found in the region—nuts, berries, 
insects, plants. Discuss the uses the mother would make of the yarn 
she is spinning. “What other uses would be made of the sheep?” 


. “What other animals besides sheep would be on a pioneer farm? What 


other things besides butter would the family get from the cows?” 
(Cheese, milk, buttermilk, meat, hides for leather.) Discuss how butter 
was made from the milk. Compare the milk to today’s which is pas- 
teurized. Suggest where the family might have obtained the sheep and 
cows. (Trade, bought at an auction.) 


. “Where would the bread be baked?” Point out that in this new house 


there is a bake oven beside the fireplace. (In some communities, there 
was an outdoor bake oven which was shared by several families.) 
Discuss how the family got the flour to make the bread. “What other 
things would be made from the flour?” 


. Have the children notice in the picture how the pioneers preserved 


apples. (Apples are drying on a rack.) Discuss other ways food was 
preserved. (Smoked, salted, kept in a root cellar where it was cool.) 


. “What other activities might go on in the pioneer home? What activ- 


ity would you most like to do? Why?” This could lead to a discussion 
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10. 


about how the roles of men, women, and children developed and how 
changes in our way of life since then have altered these roles. 


. “Why would the pioneer community have a blacksmith’s shop?” 


Discuss the blacksmith’s services. (Shod the horses and oxen, made 
tools, hinges, etc., repaired all iron articles.) 


. Have the children suggest where the flour mill would be built. “What 


would provide the power to run the mill?” Discuss the kinds of mills in 
pioneer communities. (Grist mill, sawmill, fanning mill.) “What would 
each be used for? How would the family grind the wheat and corn 
before the grist mill was built?” (A handmill or millstones powered by 
horsepower.) Discuss the possibility of a sawmill being built in the 
region of Beaver Hill. “Why might one be built?” (Area was heavily 
forested.) “How would a sawmill help the pioneers?” 


. Perhaps the children could suggest other buildings that would be built 


as the community grows. Compare the growing community to present- 
day cities. “What services did people need?” (Hotel, town or city hall, 
church, doctor, printer, harnessmaker, shoemaker.) Discuss the fact 
that many services were at first provided by travelling craftsmen. 
When many settlers had moved into the area, the craftsmen set up 
shop in the village. 

Discuss what factors would encourage community development. 
(Transportation routes, natural resources, desire for company, safety 
against fires, storms, etc.) Apply these suggestions to Beaver Hill and 
to your own community to discover why the communities developed. 
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The general store was the meeting place of the pioneer community. 
“‘What use would the pioneers make of this store?” (Trading place, 
post office, place to hear the news.) Review the products that the 
settlers had to import. List some of these. (Tea, coffee, sugar, axe 
blades, cotton cloth, guns, spices, etc.) Have the children suggest 
which of these products are still imported and which are made in 
Canada. “What products might be exported by the pioneers?” (Furs, 
forest products, fish, etc.) 

Have the children name things they might find in the Beaver Hill 
general store. “What would you like to buy or barter for in this store?” 
Show them a picture of a pioneer schoolhouse. Discuss the ways in 
which it differs from the school they now attend. “How was the school 
heated? Why was the lighting very poor?” Have the children suggest 
the types of lessons learned by the pioneer children. “Why would you 
like or not like to go to this school?” 
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Discuss which of the four kinds of activities shown on these two pages 
might still be carried on in Beaver Hill today. “In which ways would 
they differ? Be similar?” 

Look at the map on pages 4 and 5 in The Brambles. Locate the old 
mill—this is the flour mill shown on page 38. Discuss why it is no 
longer in use. 











3. 


Discuss what other supplies might be carried to a mill. Have the 
children suggest where other mills might have been located in Beaver 
Hill. Discuss other methods of transporting goods in Beaver Hill. 
(Rafts or boats on the river.) ““How might this be done in winter? What 
methods of transportation were learned from the Indians?’ (Canoe, 
toboggan, snowshoes.) ‘“‘What would the roads have been like long 
ago?” Compare highways and freeways of today to roads used by the 
pioneers. (Indian trails, corduroy roads.) 

Many pioneer families had an orchard. “What fruits can be grown 
where your community is? What uses were made of apples? How were 
they preserved?” Tell the class the legend of Johnny Appleseed. 
Discuss the cider bee. “What is cider? How would the pioneers make 
it?” Suggest to the class that the pioneers often paid the professional 
people in the community for their services by giving them food. For 
example, the doctor might be paid with some butter, eggs, and bread. 
“Why would he need these things?” 

Another resource used by the Indians and pioneers in some parts of 
Canada was the sap of the sugar maple tree. Discuss the making of 
maple syrup and sugar. “What was used to transport the sap buckets? 
What other sweets were made from maple sap?” (Maple butter, and 
taffy.) Discuss other sweeteners the pioneers used. (Honey, molasses.) 
Sugar had to be imported and was very expensive. “What other foods 
did the pioneers learn about from the Indians?” (Corn, squash, pump- 
kins, beans.) Discuss treats the children may have had, such as 
popcorn and fudge. “Why would fudge be made only for very special 
occasions?” 

Compare the toys we have today with toys used by pioneer children. 
‘‘What were pioneer toys made of?” (Corn husks, corncobs, wood, 
cloth, straw.) Children learned trades and crafts from their parents. 
“What craft is shown in the picture at the bottom of page 39?” Boys 
also needed to know how to make tools and weapons. “What might 
you trade your carved toy for if it were yours?” 
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‘‘What story of Mr. Tremors’ grandfather’s life do you think David 
and Paul liked best? Why?” 

Ask the children to imagine what Mr. Tremors might have in his attic. 
‘‘How will the boys’ friends feel when they tell them that they have 
seen Mr. Tremors and been in Spookane Estate?” 

Have the children suggest some of the things Mr. Tremors might 
bring to the school with him when he visits. 
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“How would Mr. Tremors feel about telling the children about his 
grandfather?” 

“How might Mr. Tremors have said Beaver Hill got its name?” 

“What activities would you have enjoyed doing on Pioneer Day? What 
other activities might the children have done if they lived in your 
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community? Who would have helped them learn the crafts and do the 
activities?”’ 


4. “What probably gave Mr. Tremors the greatest happiness on Pioneer 
Day?” 

Related Activities 

1. Field Trips 


If possible during your study of this unit, plan a trip with the class to 
one or more of these places. These visits will also be useful for activ- 
ities suggested for Beaver Hill Day in Unit 9. 

—a sugar bush 

—a historical fort 

—a marine museum 

—a museum exhibit on pioneers 

—a pioneer building that has been restored. 

Since Canada’s centennial year, many restored pioneer buildings 
are now open to the public. In these you will find many antiques, 
perhaps rooms furnished as in the days of the pioneers, and some- 
times crafts being demonstrated. Guides are usually present to answer 
questions and tell anecdotes about the past. 


Preparation: 

a. Preview the place you are going to visit before the class trip takes 
place so that you can prepare the class for the visit and carefully 
plan follow-up activities. 

b. The class could be divided into research groups for particular 
topics. Before the trip, have each group prepare the questions they 
want answered so that: they have some guidelines to follow during 
the tour. 

c. Take a camera and tape recorders on your trip. Try to obtain as 
many recorders as possible to tape answers to prepared questions. 
Often difficult children, when given the responsibility of looking 
after the taping sessions, respond with good behaviour. 

d. At historical sites, there are usually excellent collections of 
postcards, pamphlets, and other materials which you may want to 
purchase. The children may want to bring money for this purpose. 


Raising Funds for the Trip 

If you want to take the class by bus or train to a major historical site 
in your province, funds for such an endeavour could be raised by 
several methods. Here is a suggestion. 

Hold a Fun Fair for the whole school. Set up booths in the gym- 
nasium or outside and sell books, baked goods donated by parents, 
used toys, comics, fudge made by children in a cooking class. Have 
some games where the children may win small prizes—toss a hoop 
over a bottle, throw a bean bag through a hole in a board, knock over 
large tin cans by throwing a ball at them, etc. Perhaps you could 
canvass community services, industries, and shops for donations 
which could be raffled off or sold at an auction sale. The children will 








enjoy setting up this Fun Fair and the parents could help by donating 
articles and time. In each booth have one parent and a small group of 
children. Invite the community to your Fun Fair—both parents and 
children. You will be surprised at the results. Everyone will pitch in 
and help, just as the pioneers did at their bees. 


2. Set up one corner of the classroom as a log cabin. Perhaps some of the 
children could bring a cradle, a rocking chair, a butter churn, etc. 
Have some children make a cardboard fireplace and another group 
paint log walls on mural paper to be put up on the walls. The “log 
cabin” corner could be used as the setting of a play about pioneer life. 
You may wish to save this display for further use in Unit 9. (See page 
T170 in this Resource Book.) 

3. Have the children make a Pioneer Pitre Dictionary. It will include 
antiques that the pioneers used. Draw a picture of each item, label it, 
and write what it is used for. Put the items in alphabetical order. This 
activity should continue throughout the study of this unit, with each 
child contributing to the booklet. 


4. The children would enjoy having an antique collector visit the class- 

room. Have the class select— 

a. someone to invite the guest, 

b. someone to introduce the guest, 

c. children to ask questions which are prepared in advance by the 
whole class (tape the answers for future use), 

d. someone to thank the guest for coming, 

e. a child or a group of children to write a thank-you note to be mailed 
to the guest. 

5. If possible, plan a trip to an antique dealer’s shop where many an- 
tiques can be seen. 

6. Have the children make an antique scrapbook. Several magazines 
have excellent articles about Canadian antiques with pictures of 
them. 

7. The children could make riddles about pioneer antiques. Have them 
ask their riddles to the class. 

Example: “I am used to make something good to eat. I begin work 
with a white liquid inside me. After being pumped up and 
down, I hold a yellow food. What am I?” 


. 8. The children could make small cardboard models of the buildings that 
were constructed by the pioneers in Beaver Hill. These could be placed 
on the map, Beaver Hill Long Ago. 


Investigation IT Pioneer Life in Canada 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


Note: Activities carried out in this investigation are those which 
will be presented on Pioneer Day at the end of this unit. 
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A.V. 1. Prairie Pioneers (filmstrip and record) 

Run the filmstrip and record, Prairie Pioneers, in the Audio-Visual 
Kit. This filmstrip shows various aspects of pioneer life on the prairies 
and provides a contrast to the information presented in the story. 
Discuss with the children the story presented by the filmstrip and 
record. 

A.V. 2. Make a co-operative flow chart on Pioneers using the topics shown 
below which are presented in the story and on the filmstrip. Have the 
children suggest as many of these as possible. 

A.V. 3. Decide with the children whether they would like to study pioneers in 
an area like Beaver Hill or in the prairie region. An alternative would 
be to do a comparative study of the two regions. The choice will depend 
upon additional resource materials available to the teacher. 

A.V. 4. Have the children suggest other sub-topics related to the region they 
will study. Add these to the chart. The class might view the filmstrip a 


second time or refer to the illustrations in the story booklet in order to 
find other items. 


THE FAMILY TRANSPORTATION 


recreation (games) Wagons ocean travel 
Fami ly Trees carts foot 


d boats horse and bu 
songs. e 99Y 


CLOTHING AND CRAFTS 
iInnin : 
sas J ilderness 


quiltin trees 


knitting f ; survival 


FOOD SHELTERS AND BUILDINGS 
Farming Banh mill loq cabin 


fishing” cook in qqneral store sod house 
recipes shanty 





The chart could be made into a bulletin board display by placing the 
map of Beaver Hill Long Ago or some other suitable picture in the 
centre and arranging the topics around it. Each of the topics and sub- 
topics could be printed on bristol board or coloured construction paper. 
The children will be able to refer to the chart and revise it as sug- 
gested during the study of the unit. 

5. During the study of the pioneer theme, the teacher may wish to divide 
the class into groups with each group studying one topic. However, 
the class could work together to study two or more topics. 
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6. Make up some activity cards for each topic. These would be geared to 
the interests and abilities of the children. On the following pages, 
several suggestions have been given for each topic. Pick and choose as 
you wish. Add others which are appropriate to your needs. 

Sample Card: 












TOOLS SHEETERS 


Make a booklet which will show some of 
the tools used by the pioneers. On each age 
of the booklet, draw a large picture showing 
one of the teols. Colour ~it." Name it. Print a 
sentence under the picture which tells what 
the Cool was used'for. 





Put the activity cards in a box labelled Pioneer Activity Fun. Arrange 
the cards according to topics. Perhaps the cards could be colour-coded, 
for example, yellow cards for food. Place the box where all may use it. 


7. Note: On the following pages are suggestions for activities 
that the children could carry out. Make a selection from these 
according to the level and interests of the children. Some ac- 
tivities will have to-be adapted to make them suitable for the 
region that the children are studying. 


Transportation 


a. Have the children discover the many ways in which pioneers in Can- 
ada travelled on land. (Red River cart; Conestoga wagon; other carts, 
wagons, and buggies; horseback; stagecoach; etc.) Prepare a mural 
depicting these various methods. When it is completed, have the 
children write a brief description outlining the content of the mural 
and telling an important fact about each method. 

b. Make a display of models of ships of the past and present. Have these 
displayed on a table, with labels to show pertinent information. If 
models are not available, some of the children could make them out of 
cardboard or Plasticine. Pictures could be cut out of magazines or 
pamphlets, mounted and labelled. Diagrams or sketches could be 
drawn to accompany the display. The group might like to record on a 
tape a description of water transportation yesterday and today, with 
references to the display. The tape could be played while others ob- 
serve the display. 

c. Using light-weight cardboard and construction paper, have the group 
make models of land and water transportation. Display these on the 
transportation table. Two displays could be set up. One, Land 
Transportation, could be put in a large box cut down in which the 
scene shows the land with a road through it. Sand could be used to 
show the contours of the land. The second box, Water Transportation, 
could show the models on water—use a mirror for this purpose. Make 
up the landscape to go with each. 
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d. 


e. 


Children love to pretend. Have the group pretend that they are pioneer 
children playing in Beaver Pond. Discuss some of the activities the 
children would do at the pond. Have the group make a picture using 
paints to show their Adventures at Beaver Pond. Display these and 
mount each on the wall. 

The children could plan a sleigh ride or a hayride. Often farmers on 
the outskirts of a community will offer such rides for a low fee. This 
activity lends itself well to creative writing activities as a follow-up. 
As suggested on page T90 arrange for the group or the class to visit a 
Marine Museum, if possible. There they would learn a great deal about 
the historical development of water transportation. 


Shelters and Other Buildings 


a. 
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Have the children make a wall-sized picto-chart showing the buildings 
that existed in their area during pioneer times. Each type of building 
should have an accompanying picture, label, and sentence explaining 
its use. 

Make a display to show the various kinds of pioneer homes con- 
structed by people living in different parts of Canada. Make a model 
of each kind and list on a chart the steps in the construction of each. 
(Two common types of pioneer buildings are the prairie sod house and 


_ the log cabin.) 


Have the group of children make a booklet to show the tools used by 
the pioneers in constructing their buildings. On each page there 
should be a large picture of a tool, the name of it, and what it was used 
for. 


Have the children make a wall-sized tree of construction paper or 
mural paper. Colour it and mount it on the wall. Cut out or draw 
pictures of the things made from the wood of the trees cut down when 
the land was cleared. Paste these pictures on the wall tree. Under- 
neath each, print a label to tell what each article is. Give the display a 
title. 


If possible, plan a visit to a sawmill to have the children see the 
comparison between the work the pioneers had to do by hand and the 
way the product is produced today. In some areas of Canada there are 
pioneer logging exhibits. 

The children could make a model of a pioneer village and call it 
“Beaver Hill”. This activity is especially interesting after a visit to a 
restored pioneer village. Use a variety of materials. Make the models 
of the various buildings of cardboard or Popsicle-stick “logs”. Or, a 
model of a log cabin could be made using twigs for logs, Plasticine for 
the chinking between the logs, and a wash cloth for the roof. Make the 
model on a strong base. A shallow sand-box makes a good base for the 
village. Dampen the sand so that it can be shaped to show hills and 
valleys. When presenting this activity, the children should know what 
services are provided by each shop in the village. 




















g. 


The children could make a model of a pioneer farm, including house, 
barn, etc. The landscape could be made of tissue and construction 
paper. Toy animals and people could be placed on the model. The 
group could tell the class about the farm, including where it might 
have been situated in Beaver Hill and why. 


Food 


a. 


Have the children make a large picto-chart on mural paper to show 
where the pioneers got their foods. Divide the chart into four wide 
columns. Print headings for the columns as follows: 


—Foods from the Fields and Garden 
—Foods from the Wild 
—Foods from Farm Animals 


—Foods the Indians Taught Us to Use 
Cut out or draw pictures of foods that the pioneers ate. Paste each on 
the chart in the appropriate column. 


‘Pretend that you are a pioneer family visiting the general store. 
Make up a skit about how you would barter with the storekeeper for 
some supplies your family required. Use cardboard boxes to set up the 
store and the props required.” During the conversation at the store, 
the family should discuss some things that are available and the uses 
for each. Perhaps the storekeeper receives a letter and reads it to the 
family. 

If there is a sugar bush in your region, plan to visit it in the early 
spring. Be sure to buy some maple syrup for the class and use it in 
later activities. 


Visit a large outdoor education site. Have the children discuss and 
choose the best spot to set up a shelter. Find materials to make a 
shelter. Have a cook-out lunch. While in the area, find any foods that 
are growing wild. If possible, bring one sample of each food plant to 
school, press the samples, and make a display of them. Or, draw 
pictures to show your findings. 

Discuss survival in the outdoors. “How would you protect yourself 

from frostbite? What should you do if you become lost in the bush? 
What are some dangerous plants that you might find in the out- 
doors?” Have the children make a poster to warn others about these 
harmful plants. 
“Let’s peek into grandmother’s recipe book.” The children will enjoy 
bringing to class recipes used in their families for years. Use recipe 
books in the school resource centre and the public library to find other 
old recipes. The children could use these recipes to make a Pioneer 
Cook Book for their parents. 

Ask parents to assist the children in making some of the early 
recipes which are easy and inexpensive, such as potato soup, 
applesauce, fudge, pancakes. A group of children could set the tables, 
another group measure the ingredients, etc. Serve fresh fruit for 
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dessert—have the children bring their choice from home. While wait- 
ing for the food to be served, discuss where each ingredient came from. 

After the children eat some of the food, have them discuss what they 
thought about its taste. Compare with foods of today. “What foods 
came from within our pioneer region? Which foods were imported? 
What country did they come from?” 

A group of children could be assigned to preparing pioneer games 
for the class to play after the meal. 

Here are some recipes you could try with your class. 


Pioneer Baked Bread 

Dissolve 2 tsp. sugar in 1 cup lukewarm water. 
Sprinkle on 2 pkgs. dry yeast. 

Let stand until bubbly. 


Put 6 tbsp. sugar (brown or molasses) 
6 tsp. salt 
4 tbsp. lard or butter 
3 cups milk 
2 cups boiling water in a bowl. 


Add enough flour (about 5 cups or more) to make a smooth sponge. 
Add yeast mixture and mix well. 

Add enough flour to make smooth dough. 

Knead well. 

Put in dough box and let rise overnight. 

Knead again; divide into loaf-size balls. 

Let stand ten minutes. 

Put in pans and let rise until double size. 

Bake at 190°C (300°F) until done. 


Johnny Cake 


1% cups cornmeal 

%4 cup sifted flour 

1% tsp. baking powder 

% tsp. baking soda 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tbsp. sugar 

2 beaten eggs 

1% cups sour milk or buttermilk 
% cup melted butter or lard 


Sift flour, cornmeal, baking powder, soda, salt, and sugar together. 
Combine eggs and milk and add to flour mixture. Mix well and stir in 
the butter. Bake at 190°C (3800°F) until golden brown. 
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Applesauce 

6 apples 

1 cup boiling water 
1/3 cup sugar 

1 tbsp. butter 
cinnamon 

nutmeg 


Peel and core apples. 
Put in pot with water. 
Cook until tender. 

Add sugar and butter. 
Sprinkle spices and mix. 
Let cool. 


Grandpa’s Old Time Fudge 


3 cups brown sugar 
1/3 cup corn syrup 
1/3 cup milk 

2 tbsp. butter 

1/8 tsp. salt 

% cup chopped nuts 
% tsp. vanilla 


Measure first five ingredients into pot. 
Stir over low heat until dissolved. 

Boil without stirring, to soft ball stage. 
Remove from heat. Cool. 

Beat until creamy and thick. 

Add nuts and vanilla. 

Pour into pan. 


Potato Soup 


4 cups diced potatoes 
1 medium onion 

3 tbsp. flour 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 dm? (quart) milk 

1 egg, beaten 

salt and pepper 
parsley 


Boil potatoes and onion in water until cooked. Mash and add milk, salt, 
and pepper. Reheat. Brown flour in butter and blend slowly into potato 
mixture. Add a bit of water to the beaten egg and stir into the soup. Let 
cook about five minutes and serve sprinkled with chopped parsley. 
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Recipe for Butter 


Have each child in a group of four bring an airtight container, preferably 
not glass. If possible, borrow a pioneer butter bowl and paddle, or use as a 
substitute a large mixing bow! and a rubber spatula. You will also need a 
pitcher, ice cold water, some salt, and a container for the butter when it is 
made. Two litres (quarts) of whipping cream will be required. 

Into each sealer pour about 0.5 litre (one pint) of cream. Seal the lid on 
tightly. 

Now have the children shake the sealers until lumps of butter form in 
them. When most of the cream has turned into butter, spoon it into the 
bowl. Pour a little cold water over the butter and by using the paddle or 
spatula, try to remove more of the white liquid (buttermilk). Pour the 
water out of the bowl and repeat this cleaning procedure until the butter 
no longer gives off the white buttermilk. Add a little salt. Mix thoroughly. 
Taste. Add salt until the taste is right. Spoon the butter into a clean 
container for keeping in the refrigerator. If possible, get a small butter 
mould. Use it to make decorative individual portions of butter for your 
luncheon table. 


The Land 


a. The children could make a large diorama to show the region of Beaver 
Hill that was settled by the pioneers long ago. Use a big carton with 
one side removed. Line the other three sides with paintings of the 
distant background. Make the nearby hills of papier maché, make 
trees and other vegetation of construction and tissue paper; use Plas- 
ticine or china models of animals. During the presentation, the chil- 
dren could discuss whether people other than the pioneers lived in the 
area. 

b. Have the children draw a picture or make a diorama to show what 
they think their own community would have been like before the 
arrival of the settlers. 


c. Write a diary that Mr. Tremors’ great-grandfather might have written 
during the first week after his arrival in the Beaver Hill area. Discuss 
with the class what a diary is and how one is written. (In Unit 6, they 
will read a diary written by a child.) The children could sketch pic- 
tures, as Mr. Tremors’ great-grandfather did, to accompany the diary. 
Activities of the week should include finding the first shelter, gath- 
ering and hunting food, general impressions of the region. Many 
hardships would be encountered by the family. The children who have 
good writing skills could do this activity and the ones who work better 
orally could do the following activity. 

d. ‘Pretend that you are a pioneer. You have landed in this wilderness 
which is now our community. Make up a play to show what will hap- 
pen to your family during the first few days after your arrival.” 


The Family 

a. Have the children find some of the games that pioneer children used 
to play, such as cat’s cradle, Going to Jerusalem, and tag, and find out 
how to play them. On Pioneer Day, the children could teach these 
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games to the rest of the class. (Be sure that the group practise the 
games first so that they know what they are talking about and what 
they are trying to get the rest of the class to do.) 


Have the children make a scroll movie showing Family Pastimes, 
such as chess, popping popcorn, reading stories, reading the Bible. For 
each pastime, show a picture and describe what is happening in the 
picture. 

Have the children find out, with the help of their parents, who their 
ancestors were. They could write a co-operative letter to their homes 
telling about their activity and asking for assistance in making a 
family tree. Some children may be able to include small photographs 
on their family tree. 
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d. Have the group make a graph which tells where their ancestors came 


e. 





from. Have them present their graph to the class and answer ques- 
tions that may arise. 
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WHERE OUR ANCESTORS CAME FROM 


Have the children learn some Canadian folk songs. These could be 
presented on Pioneer Day. Perhaps the children would enjoy writing a 
co-operative folk song of their own and presenting it as well. 

Have the children listen to some of Canada’s folk songs so that they 
develop an appreciation for them. One source is Folk Songs of Can- 
ada, Bowmar Records, Inc., Copyright 1965, B-100 LP. (10515 Burbank 
Blvd., North Hollywood, California) 

The Maple Leaf Stomp (record band) 

Have the children learn a Canadian folk dance, The Maple Leaf 
Stomp, on the record in the Audio-Visual Kit. 

Instructions: 


THE MAPLE LEAF STOMP 
Formation 


Double circle partners facing, hands joined. Boys have 
backs to centre, girls facing centre. 


Part 1 
Measures 1-4 
Couples move towards the centre of the circle, boys move 


backwards on the left foot, girls move forward on the ee 
foot. 


3 walking steps, stamp on the 4th count. 


Couples move away from the centre, boys move forward on 
the right foot, girls move backwards on the left foot. 


3 walking steps and stamp on the 4th count. 











Couples move towards the centre, boys move backwards on 
the left foot, girls move forwards on the right foot. 


3 walking steps and stamp on the 4th count. 


Boys stand still, girls turn once around in place with 4 
small steps. 


Measures 5-8 


Repeat meas. 1-4, couples moving away from the centre 
first. 


Part 2 
Measures 9-12 


Boys stand still, girls take 7 sliding steps to the left around 
the outside of the circle. Pause on the 8th count ready to 
change direction. Girls take 8 sliding steps to the right 
passing their original partner and going on to the next 
boy. 

Part 3 

Measures 13-16 

Walk 16 steps around the circle with new partner. 

NOTE: If the circle is very small, the children may begin 
by moving away from the centre of the circle to avoid 
crowding. 


Copyright 1966 by Bowmar Records Inc. Used by permission of Bowmar Publishing 
Corp., Glendale, California. 


Other folk dances are available on the record, Canadian 
Folk Dances, Bowmar Records. Copyright 1966, B216 LP. 


. Make a chart showing the toys of yesterday and today. The children 
could cut pictures out of catalogues to show toys of today. Pictures 
could be drawn or models made of cardboard and pinned to the chart 
to show toys of yesterday. During presentation of the chart, the chil- 
dren should be able to tell what each toy of the past was made of. An 
excellent resource book containing many illustrations and pictures is 
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Playthings of Yesterday, Harry Symons introduces the Percy Band 
Collection, published in 1963, McGraw-Hill Ryerson Limited. After the 
presentation the children could compare the toys of yesterday to the 
familiar ones of today. 


Clothing and Crafts 


a. Using large needles and thick woollen yarn, have a parent or older 
child show the basic stitch in knitting to this group. Each child could 
make a small square which could later be joined to others to form a 
colourful blanket. 
b. Have the children weave with paper strips before trying with fabric or 
wool. Try to get them to see the ‘“‘over-under-over-under” pattern. 
Neatly woven mats of construction paper, about 45 x 30 cm, could be 
used as placemats for the luncheon on Pioneer Day. | 


c. Make a weaving circle of bristol board and scraps of bright-coloured 
woollen yarn. First fasten warp from centre to edges. Then weave 
under and over until the circle is filled. Guide the wool with a large 
darning needle or bodkin. 





d. Corking spools may be purchased or can be made by hammering four 
nails in the top of an empty spool of thread. Use thick woollen yarn 
for this activity. The corking can be joined together and made into 
belts, hair bands, hot pot pads, etc. 
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Spindles can be made with a pencil or any long, narrow piece of wood 
weighted at one end (a potato will do) and notched at the other. The 
spindle is spun like a top to spin wool into a single strand. Contact a 
member of the local Spinners’ and Weavers’ Association for 
assistance in spindling, spinning, weaving, and dyeing. Often, for a 
reasonable fee, a member will come to your school with all necessary 
materials and demonstrate these crafts. You may purchase unspun 
wool for dyeing and spindling in the classroom. Check with a member 
of the S.W.A. or the telephone directory for sources. 





Gather clean old nylon stockings and pieces of colourful jersey or 
woollen materials that will not fray easily. Use these for braiding a 
small rug. Braid two stockings with a strip of fabric. Cut the tops off 
the stockings before using them, as these are too bulky. Anchor the 
beginning of the braid securely so that you can pull to tighten. When a 
long strand has been braided, stitch it into a rug. 





Make a chart to show the various articles of clothing and household 
articles made with each pioneer textile craft. Pictures could be drawn 
or cut from magazines. Include the following crafts on your chart: 
knitting, weaving, braiding, spinning, quilting, embroidery, 
crocheting, sewing. 

Set up a display of the kinds of textile articles made and used by the 
pioneers, such as a quilt, knitted socks, a handmade dress, a crocheted 
sweater, etc. 
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i. Other crafts could be tried by the children, depending upon their ages 
and abilities. Some of these are embroidery, candle-dipping, loop 
weaving on square looms, quilting. 


j. Have the children make “quilts” using magazines and mural paper. 
Discuss with the class the designs used on early Canadian quilts. The 
children cut out of the brightly coloured pages of the magazines 
various shapes to form a pattern. These paper shapes take the place of 
the scraps of fabric used by the pioneer quilter. Arrange the pieces on 
a sheet of mural paper, to form a repeated pattern. Paste them down. 
After the pasting, the designs can be “stitched” by going over the 
edges of the pieces with a felt marker in zigzag lines. Hang these 
colourful quilts about the classroom to show what the children made 
at their “quilting bee”. 


Investigation III Pioneer Day 


Pioneer Day 


This day is the culmination of the study of pioneers. The activities of the 

previous investigation will be displayed and presented on this day. The 

events of Pioneer Day fall into two categories. 

A. the Pioneer Luncheon for special guests, 

B. the Pioneer Program of presentations and displays by the children for 
the parents, and, if you want, the rest of the school. 

The Pioneer Luncheon is a time when the children have an opportunity 
to learn more about pioneer foods, manners, etc. It might also be a time 
when parents or other helpers, who have assisted in the activities in the 
previous investigation, are thanked by the children for their time and 
efforts. The class might wish to invite the staff to the luncheon. This 
luncheon would be made by the children assisted by adults. It could be 
held in the gymnasium or other suitable room in the school. 

The Pioneer Program would take place in the afternoon session. It 
could, if weather permits, be held in the schoolyard. At that time the 
following activities might be included along with group presentations and 
displays: hoedown or square dancing, pioneer sing-song, pie-eating con- 
test, craft demonstration. If possible, a microphone should be used for the 
square dance music and presentations. The children should wear pioneer 
costumes. 

Girls: long skirt or dress, long-sleeved and high-necked blouse, large 
white apron, bonnet or cap. The apron and bonnet could be 
made out of white crepe paper. The children should be 
encouraged to wear clothing available at home and not to buy 
special clothing. (Some parents will sew pioneer outfits for 
their girls.) 

Boys: blue jeans, plaid shirt, suspenders, straw hat. 

Check with your principal well in advance of your Pioneer Day for 
permission to use any extra rooms you will require, such as the kitchen or 
the gymnasium. One plan could be as follows: 





























staff kitchen—meal prepared here, 

gymnasium—luncheon held here, 

classroom—activity displays here, 

playground—program of dance, song, pie-eating contest held here. 


It will be necessary to work out your own system as required by the 
layout of your school, the room available, and the program to be held. 
Perhaps it will be necessary to hold the luncheon on a separate day so 
that space will be available. 


A. The Pioneer Luncheon 


iL; 


Well in advance of the luncheon, invitations should be made and sent 
to all invited guests, whether they be teachers or parents, inviting 
them to come to the Pioneer Luncheon and the Pioneer Program to be 
held in the afternoon. A reply should be requested. The writing of the 
invitations could be done by a group of children assigned this special 
responsibility. The group could design a pioneer cover for the in- 
vitation. The message could be composed by the class as an activity in 
creative writing. All printing should be checked carefully for errors. 
The children might wish to have their invitations written on “aged”’ 
paper. After the message has been printed on each invitation, the 
teacher could “age” them by dipping the edges in tea to give the paper 
a pioneer look. 


. The children should plan the menu in advance so that each ingredient 


needed will be either brought from home or purchased. A sample menu 
might be as follows: 

Apple Cider 

Tossed Salad 

Potato Soup 

Buttered Bread 
Johnny Cake 
Tea 


The recipe for each item to be made should be printed on large chart 
paper. A list should then be made of all ingredients needed for each 
recipe and the quantities required. A small group of children along 
with a parent could shop for the items at a nearby store. Some 
ingredients such as salt, pepper, spices, etc., which are required in 
small quantities, can be brought from home rather than buying larger 
quantities in the store. If funds are not available for any expenditure, 
have the children bring all the ingredients from home. Make a list of 
children bringing the ingredients so that their responsibilities will be 
carried out. 


. Make certain that there are enough pots, pans, and other cooking 


utensils available to prepare the food. Make a list of each item 
required and have the children bring those needed to school. 


. Check to make sure there are enough plates, soup bowls or cups, 


utensils, serviettes, dish cloths and towels, salt and pepper shakers, 
serving dishes, glasses, and teacups for all guests. These should be 
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thoroughly cleaned before being used. Make up lists showing the 
items needed and have the children bring them to school. 


. Have parent helpers booked in advance. You will need at least three 


for the menu outlined above. The custodian will probably agree to 
assist a group of children in setting up the tables for the luncheon. 
The teacher should be free to work as required with all groups on the 
morning of the luncheon, instead of being tied up with a specific 
group. 


. Assign responsibilities for the preparation of the luncheon. Make 


charts with the following headings: 
bread or cake (cooking) 
salad (preparation) 
soup (cooking) 
servers (during the luncheon) 
classroom clean-up (before afternoon activities) 
luncheon set-up (setting of tables for meal) 
luncheon and kitchen clean-up (clearing tables and washing 
dishes) 
display set-up 
Make sure that everyone in the class is somehow involved in the 


preparation for the luncheon. Have the children sign up for the vari- 
ous jobs listed. 


. Children involved in meal preparation should discuss cleanliness 


beforehand. Servers should be instructed how to perform their jobs 
well. Manners should be stressed at all times. 


. A couple of days in advance of the luncheon, butter should be made by 


some members of the food group. This must be refrigerated until used. 


. A group of children could make small menus to be put at each place 


setting on the luncheon table. 

If candles have been made by one of the groups, they should be set in 
holders and used to decorate the table. 

If placemats have been made by the clothing group, they should be 
used on the table. (See page T159, this Resource Book.) 

The children might wish to have bouquets of garden flowers on the 
table. These should be brought from home. 


The Program 


Invite other classes in the school to your afternoon program in ad- 
vance of the date. You will find that they will be very disappointed if 
they are not invited. 


A few square dances should be prepared. They could be performed by 
children who learned them in Investigation II, or perhaps by the 
entire class. The dance group should make certain that the micro- 
phone and record player are ready. | 





3. Some Canadian folksongs should be prepared and sung by the chil- 
dren who have listened to the records in Investigation II. 

4. All children should be wearing their pioneer costumes to add authen- 
ticity to the event. 

5. Handicrafts which are completed should be on display tables in the 
classroom. Have the name of the child who made it printed on a small 
label attached to each item. The children who made the handicrafts 
will set up this display. 

6. Demonstration groups, to show students and parents how to do each 
craft, could be set up in the classroom or in the schoolyard if weather 
permits. 

7. Items made by children during Investigation II should be finished, 
neatly mounted, and displayed in the classroom. As the visitors look 
at the display, some children could be given the responsibility of 
telling about the activities. 

8. a. Hold a Pie-Eating Contest. In pioneer times only boys would have 

been allowed to enter the contest, as it was considered unladylike. 
All boys entering the Pie-Eating Contest should submit an entry 
form. Each contestant is required to contribute toward the pies. 
Sample Entry Form: 


Entry Form for the Pie-eating Contest 


HepTVemDCrMISssiOn fOr.mMy son Ee 
to take part in the Pie-eating Contest to be held on Wednes- 


day, February 27 at Pine Valley Public School. Enclosed please 
find 15¢ which will help cover the cost of the pies. 


Parent’s signature. 





b. The pies should be made or bought and be on hand for the after- 
noon. Each contestant will receive one-sixth of a pie. A prize for the 
winner may be purchased if the money is available. et 

c. A group of children could help set up the tables for the Pie-eating 
Contest. Have the children study the picture on page 45 in the story 
to get an idea of how to go about setting up their tables. 


Evaluation 


On the following day, discuss what the class, the parents, and other 
children thought about the day. What was the highlight of the event? 
Would they put on such a large program of events again? Why? What 
improvements could be made? What was learned by each child through 
this experience? What did both the children and the visitors learn about 
the history of the region in which they live? The other region the children 
studied? 
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UNIT6 DEAR DIARY 


The Basic Concept: Globalism 


Marshall McLuhan has aptly defined the world we live in as a global 
village. The concept of globalism involves an understanding of our world 
and appreciation of global relationships. This enables us not only to view 
information with a global perspective, but also to determine how we fit 
into the total scheme of things. 

Unit 6 investigates globalism through the study of air travel and the 
airport. People (and products) of many different nationalities are brought 
together by this means of travel. 


The Unit Content 


The children develop their understanding of globalism through the story 
of Lise, who flies from Switzerland to visit her cousins in Canada. She 
writes about the flight and the airport in her diary. 

A map of the world is used with this unit so that the children can locate 
the continents and locations of places mentioned in the story as well as 
others they learn about. The use of maps and the globe allows them to 
further develop mapping skills and understanding of global relationships. 


Investigation I An Introduction 


Understandings to Be Developed 


In an international airport, we hear many languages spoken. 
The world is divided into land and water. 


The land in the world is divided into continents or land masses. 
Switzerland is a country with similarities and differences to Beaver Hill. 
People travel around the world in many ways, one of the main ways being 
by airplane. 

Contents: Sounds of the Airport (record) 


Investigation IT Dear Diary 


Understandings to Be Developed 


Many helpers are found at the airport and on an airplane. These people 
help us and make our journey comfortable. 


Airports and airplanes are places where people from many countries meet. 


Many services such as a drugstore, a bookshop, restaurants, a barber 
shop, are available to travellers at an international airport. 


The Duty Free Shop is a store at the airport in which travellers, before 
leaving the country, may buy imported items more cheaply than at other 
stores because no import duty is charged. 


Many products are brought into and taken out of Canada by air. 
Contents: Dear Diary, pages 46-61 (“diary” pages 1 to 16) 
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Investigation III The Airport 


Understandings to Be Developed 


The information learned in Investigations I and II can be applied to 
activities about the airport which are carried on in the classroom. 


By carrying out these activities, the children further expand their under- 
standing of the airport. 


Investigation IV Other People, Other Places 


Understandings to Be Developed 
There are similarities and differences between countries in the world. 


The study of other countries helps other people to understand each other 
better. 


Contents: Other People, Other Places (filmstrip and record) 
Preparation for the Unit 


1. Before introducing this unit, set up a display about Switzerland in the 
classroom. Arrange pictures, pamphlets, travel folders, books, slides, 
maps, and filmstrips so that they are ready for the children to use. 
Perhaps you can obtain various Swiss products to add to the display. 
The children should be encouraged to add their contributions as they 
study this unit. Your local travel bureau will be able to give you some 
pamphlets about Switzerland. Order films from both your school and 
public film libraries. 

Materials about airplanes and airports should also be obtained. 
Some children will want to contribute model airplanes. Write or travel 
to an airline office and ask for materials regarding air travel. 


2. If possible, plan a class visit to an airport. This must be arranged in 
advance of the study of this unit. Before the class visit, have the 
children prepare for their trip. Divide the class into study groups so 
that each child has a job to do. Groups might be set up as follows: 

Reporters on helpers at the airport 
Reporters on visitors at the airport 
Reporters on shopkeepers at the airport 
Recorders 

Photographers 

Artists 


a. Reporters: The class can prepare questions they would like the 
reporters to ask people at the airport. Sort these questions into the 
three categories of helpers, visitors, and shopkeepers. The reporters 
then write their questions, perhaps two or three per child, and keep 
them for the trip. 

The children will need to know how to approach people with their 
questions. This can be practised by role-playing in the classroom. 
Set up a situation that you might find at the airport. Stress good 
manners and politeness. Prepare the children for the fact that some 
people with whom they wish to speak will refuse because they do 
not have the time. 
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b. Recorders: These children will record the answers given to the 
questions asked by the reporters. By far the best method to use is a 
tape recorder. Recorders can practise their jobs by recording 
answers given in the role-playing outlined above. 

c. Photographers: Take cameras with you to the airport. The children 
will enjoy preparing for a follow-up presentation using their tapes 
and photographs or slides. This presentation could be given to other 
classes or perhaps parents at the end of this unit. Snapshots can be 
mounted on bristol board or construction paper and either a booklet 
or a display made of them. With slides, a lecture can be prepared by 
the children. 

In order to get good pictures, those using a camera should be 
given tips for using it properly. The teacher should take a camera 
as well so that the percentage of good shots is higher. 

d. Artists: If there is time during your trip, perhaps some children 
could make sketches of the airport. These sketches could be com- 
pleted in the classroom upon your return and when finished they 
could be mounted and displayed in the classroom. 

e. Teacher Helpers: In order to ensure a successful field trip, invite 
some adult assistants. A letter could be sent to the parents 
requesting their help. You could at the same time ask that any 
parents who have visited Switzerland and have slides of that | 
country, or would be willing to tell about Swiss life, to contact you. | 
Perhaps you have a parent who works, or has worked, at an airport. | 
He or she could act as a guide on your tour. You should have a ratio | 
of one parent for every eight children on your field trip. If possible, 
the parents might like to work with the children in planning the 
trip beforehand and then help with the follow-up activities. Many 
parents would enjoy this contact with the children in the classroom 
and only need an invitation from you. 

f. Teacher’s Pre-visit: Before the class trip to the airport takes place, 
make a visit there yourself. Ask personnel if the children could tour 
various shops and question the workers there. This preview trip will 
also let you know just what to expect during the class visit—for 
example, costs, washroom facilities, important areas to visit. 
Perhaps you could set up an interview with one of the helpers for a 
group of your children. 


Investigation I An Introduction 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


A. Sounds of the Airport (record band) 


1. Listen to the record, Sounds of the Airport, in the Audio-Visual Kit. 
Discuss with the children what they have heard. “Where did you think 
you were when you heard these sounds? How did they make you feel?” 
This activity is especially important for children who have never had 
an opportunity to visit a large airport. 
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Discuss any experiences they have had at the airport. Some children 
in the room may have been to either a large international airport or a 
community one. 

Use a map to label places to which any of the children have travelled 
by air. 

Discuss who some of the people were who helped them while they were 
at the airport. Make a list of these people. “How did they help you?” 
Play the record again. Refer to the sounds of the public address sys- 
tem. “How many understood all that was said over it? Why is more 
than one language spoken?” Point out that in some international 
airports around the world, announcements are made in as many as 
four languages. Discuss why people from other countries come to 
Canada. 


B. The World Map 


ig 


Pin up an outline map of the world. Colour each continent a different 
colour. Discuss what makes up the world—land and water. Have the 
children point out the water on the map. “What colour is water on 
maps? Is there more water or land on the world map?” 


2. a. Review the four compass directions, north, south, east, and west. 


Have the children point out these directions on the world map. 
Make a set of compass points to place on the map. 
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b. Using this map, have the children point to places in various direc- 


tions from a given point. Make a marker of bristol board and stick 
it to the map. ‘“‘Show me some water south of this place. Point to 
some land west of here.’’ Move the marker about the map. This 
simple game will help to reinforce the children’s understanding of 
map directions. 

a. Discuss with the class the fact that much of the land on the map 
seems to consist of a few large, individually-shaped masses (con- 
tinents). This fact will be further emphasised by the colouration of 
the map if each continent is a different colour. Discuss the shapes 
of the continents. ‘What do they look like to you?” Try to give 
names to the shapes, for example, the shape of Africa is like an ice- 
cream cone with a bite out of the side; South America looks like a 
big horn. 

b. Make labels which the children place on the map to give the proper 
names of the continents. Keep relating the shape to the correct 
name. By repeating the names and placing them on the map, the 
children will come to learn the names and shapes of the world’s 
continents. 
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c. Mark on the map the name of the place where you live. Name the 
continent on which you live. Name other continents to the east, 
south, and west of our continent. 

The Continental Twist The purpose of this game is to learn the 

continents. 

a. Make an outline of a world map on an old cotton sheet or heavy 
paper. Use an opaque or overhead projector to draw the outline of 
the world. Have the children trace the outline with black markers. 
They could also paint in the continents in various colours. This 
map is the game board and is placed on the floor. 

b. Make a spinner of stiff plastic which gives the commands for the 
children to follow. The commands might read, “Left foot on Africa. 
Right knee on Europe. Right elbow on North America.” etc. 
Example: 


ect 
EN Yee | 


S/GHr 
Ov, Naked 





c. A group of four to six children can play at one time. The children 
take turns being the spinner, reader of the commands, scorekeeper, 
and player. One point is given for each command fulfilled correctly 
by the player. This is recorded on the chalkboard by the score- 
keeper. The player continues until he fails to complete a command 
accurately. Then a new player is chosen. The winner is the group 
member who has the most points at the end of game time. 


Jigsaw Puzzle Make jigsaw maps of the world. Paste coloured maps 
on bristol board. Cut them into large shapes. Cut each map differ- 
ently. Place the pieces in envelopes. If possible, have one envelope per 
four children in the class. Let the children put the puzzles together, 
using the large wall map as a guide. 

A contest or race to see which group completes the jigsaw puzzle 
first could be held. Some children should also be able to name all the 
continents after they have completed the puzzle. 


C. Switzerland to Canada 


1. 


‘“‘Today we are going to pretend that we are children living in a 
country far away from Canada.” Have the children guess where they 
live by giving them clues—“I live in Europe;” hold up a picture of high 
mountains, skiing; hold up a watch, a piece of cheese; “I live in a 
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small country;” etc. After they guess that the country is Switzerland, 
ask them what other clues you might have given them. 


Have a child point out Europe on a world map. Mark the country of 
Switzerland. “In what direction is it from Canada? Compare its size to 
that of Canada.” 

Using globes and atlases, find Switzerland. Discuss its shape. 


Present any slides or films you may have about Switzerland. Discuss 
each fully, talking about the land, climate, people—their appearance, 
work, recreation. 


Have the children divide into groups to view the visual materials you 
have collected for them to see. Appoint a captain who will lead the 
group in finding out two ways in which Switzerland is the same as 
Beaver Hill, Canada and two ways in which it is different from 
Beaver Hill, Canada. 


Have the children make class charts about what they have found. One 
chart could be labelled, In Switzerland and the other, In Beaver Hill, 
Canada. Through discussion of what they saw, have them complete 
these comparison charts. 


Make a large map of Switzerland on mural paper. Mount it on the 
bulletin board. Have the children make cut-outs of construction paper 
to show the products of Switzerland, the land, ways the people travel, 
the flag, the national costume, industries, etc. Any unusual or differ- 
ent features should be stressed. Have the children paste these on to 
the map to make a picto-map of Switzerland. 


a. Discuss the various ways in which people could travel from 
Switzerland to Canada. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of each method. 

“In the story we will read later, a cousin of David, Melissa, and 
Paul flies from Switzerland to Canada. Her name is Lise. She lives 
in Leysin.” Show the children where Leysin is located. Mark it on 
the map. Why would Lise not take the airplane from Leysin? (There 
is no international airport in Leysin.) Mark on Zurich. “This is 
where Lise will fly from. In Zurich, there is an international 
airport.” 

b. Discuss the difference between an international airport and a 
community airport. Have the children give you their definition of 
an international airport. 

c. Discuss where in Canada Lise might land. Mark these places on a 
map of Canada. “How might she come to our place if she lands at 
the nearest international airport?” Using the globe, find Montreal 
and Zurich. Try to find the best air route for a trip between these 
two cities. Use reference materials or check with a travel agency for 
any information you require. 

d. Assist the children in locating some other large international 
airports around the world. On the wall map, mark these places. 
Find out how far away each of these places is from Montreal; from 
your town or city. Don’t expect the children to measure the actual 
distances. Measure them on the map by using string. The children 
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will be able to understand the proportions; for example, the longer 
the string, the longer the distance. Compare the lengths of these 
strings by putting the information of a graph. Include a string that 
measures the distance between Zurich and your community. These 
distances could be translated for the children into actual distances 
by using the scale of the map. 

Example: 


Zurich 
Moscow 


Syd hey 


London 
Buenos Aires 
Delhi 





Investigation II Dear Diary 


Preparation for the Story 


Ie 


Before reading the story, make sure the children understand the 
meanings of each of the air travel terms mentioned in the story. In 
order to reinforce both pronunciation and meaning of these words, 
simple games could be played by making cards. Make two cards per 
word: one card with the word printed on it and the other with its 
meaning. 

a. Match-Ups: Place the cards in an envelope. The first child draws a 
card out of the envelope and reads it to the group. The card is then 
placed on the floor. The next child picks a card out of the envelope 
and reads it out loud. If it matches, he scores a point. If not, the 
card is placed on the floor. The game continues until all cards have 
been pulled out of the envelope, read, and matched. The player with 
the most matches is the winner. ) 

b. Concentration: The cards are arranged face down on the floor in 
any order. The child chooses any two cards at random. If they 
match, he keeps the cards. If not, they are turned face down again. 
The game continues until all cards have been matched. The winner 
is the player collecting the most cards. 

On the wall map, find Zurich, Switzerland, and Manivaal, Canada. 

Review the route Lise will fly. 

Introduce the children to the main character in the story. Lise Pierre 

lives in Leysin, Switzerland, and visits her cousins, the Brambles. She 

is Paul’s age. Point out that her name rhymes with “peace”. “What 
kind of name does she have?” (French.) Discuss what kind of girl she 








must be in order for her family to let her travel alone. Discuss any 
similar responsibilities your children may have had. 

4. Discuss what a diary is—the format and the purpose. Have the chil- 
dren scan the story “Dear Diary” which shows the diary written by Lise 
Pierre. 


Reading and Discussing the Story 


Note: For the convenience of the teacher, questions are suggested 
for developing the children’s discussion and understanding of the 
story. The children may enjoy reading the entire story before 
discussing these questions. 


“Diary” pages 1 and 2 


1. Discuss how Lise feels as she begins her trip. List the words the 
children give you on experience chart paper and keep for future refer- 
ence. The children may then use these words in story writing, projects, 
etc. 

2. Discuss the possibility of Lise’s name being a shortened form of 
Melissa, her cousin’s name. 

3. “How did the ticket agent at the counter in the terminal building help 
Lise?” Begin a chart entitled “Airport Helpers” to show the work done 
by various people at the airport. 

4, Examine the ticket and baggage tags. “What information do the ticket 
and tags give?” 

5. Discuss what Lise might have packed in her luggage. ““What would you 
pack if you were visiting someone in Beaver Hill?” Perhaps Lise had 
brought some souvenirs. ‘“‘What might she bring? What would you 
take on a trip to Switzerland?’”’ Discuss what happens to Lise’s 
luggage after the tag is put on it. 


“Diary” pages 3 and 4 


1. “How did Lise know what gate she should go through in order to get 
on her plane? Why would the announcement be given in three 
languages?” 

2. Discuss how the stewardesses help the passengers. Add the stew- 
ardess to the Airport Helpers chart. Discuss the uniform worn by the 
stewardess drawn by Lise on “diary” page 4. 


“Diary” pages 5 and 6 


1. Have the children examine the picture Lise drew of the inside of the 
airplane. “How do we know that people who travelled on this plane 
came from many countries?” 

2. “What do you think the stewardess is saying to the passengers?” 


“Diary” pages 7 and 8 


1. Have the children examine carefully the pictures from the folders and 
Lise’s captions. Make a list of all the helpers they see in the pictures. 
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Discuss the duties of each of the helpers. Add these to their chart, 
“Airport Helpers”. 


2. “Which helper would you like to be? Why?” 


“Diary” pages 9 and 10 


1. Discuss the stewardess, Mademoiselle Guy. “What does Mademoiselle 
mean? What nationality might she be? Why did Lise feel at home 
speaking French with Mademoiselle Guy?” Discuss the advantages 
Mademoiselle Guy would have in being able to speak more than one 
language. “Why would she need to speak more than one language on 
a flight like this?” 

2. Make a co-operative chart on which the children list some of the 
common phrases one might hear or read in an airport or airplane, for 
example, hello, good-bye, thank you, please, ladies, gentlemen, exit, no 
smoking. Have the children list the languages they might see or hear 
at an airport or in an airplane. “Try to find out (perhaps at home) how 
these phrases are written in those languages, and how they sound.” 

3. Label various articles in the classroom in French. Discuss with the 
children why it is important for Canadians to learn both English and 
French. Have the children bring English/French labels they find on 
food items. “Why are these labels written in two languages?” 

4. Discuss the altitudes at which planes fly. Perhaps some children 
would be interested in finding out exact figures. “How does the pilot 
know the altitude? Why is it important to keep a steady altitude?” 

5. Discuss where some of the passengers on the plane might have come 
from. “Where might they be going? Why? Might Lise ever see them in 
Beaver Hill?” Discuss the fact that Switzerland is a banking and 
business nation; travellers might be setting up new businesses or 
trying to get more trade for their country. Discuss how the passenger 
from India would get to Chicago after reaching Montreal. 

6. Discuss why air travel is so important for businessmen, politicians, 
sports teams, and entertainers. Refer to hockey, football, and baseball 
teams that travel across the continent to play. Make a co-operative 
bulletin board showing pictures of people who have flown into Can- 
ada. These can be cut out of the local newspapers. These people might 
be political, sports, business, or entertainment figures. Have the 
children write a sentence or two to tell where the person came from, 
where he or she is going, and why. 

7. “We can sometimes tell the nationality of a person by his dress, his 
facial features, or his skin colour.” Discuss this statement. Lise also 
could tell by another thing—language. | 

8. “Air travel makes the world seem small.” Discuss this with the chil- 
dren. “How does seeing so many people from different lands make an 
airport seem like a ‘little world’ of its own?” 

9. Have the children illustrate the take-off or landing of the plane. They 
could describe below their illustration how they think they would feel 
if they were on the plane. 
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“Diary” pages 11 and 12 


1. Discuss why Lise couldn’t fly direct from Zurich to Beaver Hill. 
2. Discuss with the children the various shops or stores in their commu- 


nity. (Perhaps, if convenient, the class could walk to the local plaza or 
downtown area and list the shops they see.) Discuss each. “Why is 
each of these services important to us? How do we benefit from each?” 


Have the children talk about the kinds of shops Lise may have found 
at the Montreal airport (bank, barbershop, candy shop, gift shop, 
bookstore.) List them on a chart. ‘How do these shops compare to 
those we found in our own community? Which ones would we not find 
at the airport?” Discuss why shops such as a gift shop, a drugstore, a 
barbershop are found at the airport. 

When goods are imported into Canada from another country, the 
importer must usually pay an amount of money called duty to the 
Canadian government before he is allowed to receive the goods. 

Duty Free Shops, however, are allowed to buy goods from other 
countries without paying import duty. Therefore, they can sell at 
lower prices than other shops. However, Duty Free Shops can sell 
goods only to people who are leaving the country and taking the goods 
with them. 

Many countries have Duty Free Shops at their international air- 
ports. Lise, for example, could by non-Swiss goods at low prices at the 
Zurich airport just before she boarded the airplane for Canada. 
Similarly, when she flew home, she could buy bargains in non-Cana- 
dian goods at the Duty Free Shop in the Canadian airport. 

(Duty Free Shops also sell liquor and tobacco products free of excise 
duty, which is a duty levied by the government on such products when 
they are sold in the country of manufacture. ) 


Have the children look at the pictures drawn by Lise and list some of 
the things found in the Montreal Duty Free Shop: perfume (France), 
cigars (Cuba), clocks (Switzerland), silver jewellery (Italy, Denmark, 
Portugal, Hong Kong), reproductions of famous paintings (Italy), 
cameras (Japan), crystal glassware (Czechoslovakia), figurines 
(England). Point out the various countries on the map. “What might 
Lise buy for her dad when she leaves Canada? What would you buy 
from the Duty Free Shop?” 


“Diary” pages 13 and 14 


Ls 


2. 


Discuss the jobs of the members of the ground crew at the airport. Add 
these to the chart, Airport Helpers. 

Discuss why the imports and exports of Canada are important. Relate 
the import/export idea to two children trading some toys with each 
other. “Billy has a set of hockey cards which Naomi wants. She buys 
them for 10¢. Billy would like the small car that Naomi has, so he 
pays 15¢.” Japan sells cameras, small cars, and motorbikes to people 
in Canada; Canada sells people in Japan fruit, lumber, and iron ore in 
exchange. 
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3. Discuss each item shown which is imported into Canada by air: letters 


from around the world, tropical fish from Africa or Indonesia, ba- 
nanas from the Caribbean, bicycles from Japan, etc. 

‘‘What special care would be given to the puppy and fish during 
their trip? What care would be given to the bananas to make sure they 
stay fresh?” Discuss the special health precautions enforced by the 
Canadian government when animals, fruits, etc. are imported into the 
country. 

Have the children relate any experiences they have heard about in 
sending animals or foods by air. Perhaps someone knows of a dog 
that has been sent by air to somewhere in the United States or 
another part of Canada. (The dog is given a tranquilizer before the 
trip to calm him down.) 

“How would Lise feel when she had to leave Mademoiselle Guy? What 
kind of person is Mademoiselle Guy? Why do (don’t) you like her? Was 
she a good stewardess? Why or why not?” 

Read Lise’s poem. “Why did she say the ‘airport is a village’? Do you 
agree? Why? Might some travellers sleep at the airport? Why?” 


‘Diary’ pages 15 and 16 


1. Discuss some of the things Lise would tell the Brambles about her 


home in Leysin. ‘“‘What do you like best about pictures of Leysin? 
Why? How is Leysin the same as your community? How is it 
different?” 

The children would enjoy acting out Lise’s arrival in Beaver Hill, her 
first evening there, and her first day at school. 

The children could write about an adventure that might have hap- 
pened on the flight from Montreal to Beaver Hill. 


The children could write what Lise will enter in her diary for the next 
day. 


Investigation III The Airport 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


Note: It is intended that the teacher select only a few items from 
the following topics. 


A. Airport 

1. Make up a co-operative poem about an airport near your community. 

2. Encourage the children to read any storybooks they can find about 
airports and airport helpers. Visit the libraries, both public and 
school, to collect these storybooks. Set up a display in the classroom 
for the children to browse through in their leisure time. 

3. Have the children use the word lists and chart made during the 


reading of the story to find the names of as many helpers as possible. 
Draw pictures of these helpers and write a few sentences that tell 





what each one’s job is. Combine these pictures into a large booklet 
called Airport Helpers. 


Helpers at the airport must be friendly and polite. Set up several 
make-believe situations in the classroom for role-playing activities. 
Have the children act out these situations. Stress manners. Perhaps a 
prior lesson on manners is necessary. Some topics for role-playing: 
introducing a friend to the stewardess, serving passengers dinner on 
the plane, passenger asks for directions at the information desk. 


Collect pictures from magazines, pamphlets, brochures, and news- 
papers showing the various airport helpers and services, airplanes, 
etc. Make a large collage and mount it on the bulletin board. Discuss 
the activities shown in the pictures. “What would you do if you were 
the (name of helper) in each case?” 


Make up some “Jolly Jingles” about things we can see at the airport. 
These jingles might be about the helpers, the services, or the travellers 
and other people. Draw a picture to accompany each jingle. Jingles 
are good starters for poetry. There need to be only two rhyming words. 
Example: 


The men who make up the ground crew 
Make sure the plane is sate for you. 


(An accompanying sketch would show some members of the ground 
crew at work.) 7 


International Airport 


Design a shop you would like to visit or own in a large international 
airport. You could use Plasticine or cardboard for your model. Other 
media such as popsicle sticks or building material could be used. 
Perhaps a Designer’s Award could be given for the most creative shop. 
Discuss and review exports and imports. Make a large chart with one 
column headed Imports and the other, Exports. Using old magazines 
and catalogues, cut out pictures of things which are imported into 
Canada from other countries and paste these in the imports column. 
Label each item. Some children might be able to find out where each 
import comes from. Print this under the name of the item. Do the same 
for the export side of the chart. Label each export item with its name 
and the name of a country we send it to. Have the children check at 
home to find ‘‘Made in. . .” labels. Perhaps this will help add more 
items to the chart. 
Have the children prepare a skit about some exciting event that could 
take place at the Customs counter. The class could be divided into 
groups and each create an adventure. Have them act out their skits for 
the others. For example, one of the groups may wish to write a story 
about diamond smugglers trying to get through Customs. 
Perhaps your class would like to set up the classroom to resemble the 
terminal building of the airport. 
a. Decide co-operatively what shops, services, and departments you 
wish to show in your airport—customs, restaurant, Duty Free Shop, 
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newstand, barbershop, airline ticket counter, etc. Perhaps other 
classes could work with you on a large endeavour such as this. If so, 
one of the classrooms might be used solely for this activity, or there 
may be an extra room in the school that could be used. 

b. Divide your class (classes) into groups, each to work on a display. A 
group of four to six will work well. If possible, get an adult to work 
with each group. Canvass for parental aid. Perhaps a few older 
students would be available to work with the younger ones at this 
time. 

c. Each group prepares its display. For example, children may wish to 
make their own Duty Free Shop. They would build the counters of 
bricks and planks or large, heavy cardboard boxes anchored to the 
floor with weights. They would make signs to put up around the 
shop, make their wares or bring things from home (such as old 
costume jewellery, glasses, empty cigar and cigarette packages) to 
sell, make a cash register and play money, make a sign for the front 
of the shop, price each item, etc. 

d. One group could look after announcements and make a closed- 
circuit TV which would announce the arrivals of the flights. Signs 
for washrooms, etc., could be made in three languages. For the 
public address system of the airport, a tape prepared during your 

A.V. visit could be used, or use the record Sounds of the Airport in the 
Audio-Visual Kit. Some children in this group could be Sky-Caps 
(porters). 

e. Each group must plan what it will do when visitors come to the 
airport. 

f. During this planning and construction period, hold class 
discussions to iron out difficulties as they arise. The children should 
give each other assistance in ideas and materials whenever 
possible. 

g. When the airport has been fully constructed, it is ready for visitors. 
Half of each group work in the shops while the other half tour the 
airport. Visitors should have play money. Visitors could dress as 
tourists, complete with luggage and souvenirs. The next day or 
later, the children could switch roles and: the visitors now become 
workers or helpers and the helpers become visitors. 

h. After the role-playing, the children should discuss problems that 
they faced, as visitors or helpers, during the activity. “What would 
the actual airport worker have done in these instances? What did 
you enjoy most about your job? Your visit? What did you like least? 
How could certain people have provided better service?” 





C. Airplanes 


1. Several children could make a life-size model of the cockpit of an 
airplane. It could be made of large cardboard boxes. Levers and but- 
tons could be painted or made and glued on. This model could then be 
used as the setting for a play which the group could create. During 
this activity the children will learn and use many airplane terms and 
their meanings. 
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2. Have the children make folded-paper airplanes. Have them colour and 
name their best ones. Have a contest to see whose plane will travel the 
farthest. After each plane has flown, measure the distance travelled 
and record it. Tabulate the results on a graph. Declare the winner. 


3. The children could bring in model airplanes which they have made 
and hang them from the ceiling. Have a presentation time during 
which each child will tell what kind of plane he or she has brought, 
when it was used, and for what it was used. 

4. Have the children paint what their community would look like from 
an airplane. After the painting session, have evaluation time when 
classmates can question the artists. 


5. Arrange to have a weatherman, pilot, or other helper visit the class- 
room. This activity could involve letter writing, reporting, and listen- 
ing skills. 


D. People and Places 


1. Have the children find out the various nationalities of people living in 
their own community. They could make a graph to show their 
findings. 

2. The children could make a display of dolls which show the national 
costumes of peoples around the world. 


3. A group of children may be interested in doing some research about 
Montreal. Various reference materials could be collected for their use. 
This group could set up a display in a “Montreal Nook” in a corner of 
the room. Here they could set out their books, filmstrips, pamphlets, 
brochures, models, maps, etc. Other children interested in discovering 
facts about the city could come to the Nook and hear about it from the 
children in the group. 

4. Use the travel section of the newspapers as reference materials for a 
group of children who might like to travel to faraway lands. By care- 
fully studying these articles (pictures) in the newspaper, the children 
can choose a place to visit. Find out how far away it is (using the 
string method outlined on page T114 of this Resource Book), what the 
climate is like, what the land is like, what they might be able to do 
while visiting that place. Have them make a poster to advertise their 
favourite holiday spot. Using the string that measured the distance 
from their home, find out which place if farthest away, closest to 
home, etc. “Is it true that the farther away a place is, the more it will 
cost you to travel there?” 


_ InvestigationIV _—_‘ Other People, Other Places 


: In this investigation the children will learn about another country in our 


global village. 
This study, if the teacher so wishes, could be a continuation of the brief 
study of Switzerland presented in Investigation I. 
It is hoped, however, that the class will expand their studies to include 
other communities in the world. 
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A.V. 


A.V. 
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Preparation 


Read through the Suggested Discussion and Activities for this in- 
vestigation. Preview the filmstrip and record Other People, Other Places 
in the Audio-Visual Kit and check the resources available before deciding 
which country or countries your class or groups will study. Try to select 
one country from each continent and from contrasting areas, for example, 
a tropical country, a northern country, a desert land, an underdeveloped 
country. Have the children help you to obtain resource materials. 


a. 


Have them write a note to their parents asking if they can provide any 
materials for their study. There may be some parents who could come 
to class to relate their personal experiences and aid the children with 
their questions. Parents who cannot come to class may be willing to 
record their experiences on tape. In such a case the children could 
prepare questions they wish to have answered. Some may have arti- 
facts or slides which they will bring or send. 

Your resource centre or public library will have books, films, film- 
strips, records, newspapers, magazines, etc. 

Travel agencies and government departments are often willing to 
provide materials for the classroom. 

Viewmasters are another excellent resource. The children enjoy using 
them and they are designed for youngsters to use. 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


iy 


Review the mapping skills outlined in Investigation I on pages T110 to 
T114. Briefly re-introduce the children to the globe, the distinction 
between land and water on a map or globe, continents, etc. 


. Briefly discuss the similarities and differences between their own 


community and Beaver Hill. Tell the children that they will soon be 
learning about another community that may be quite different from 
either of these two. In what ways can communities be similar or 
different? Countries? List these ways. 


. Introduce the children to the theme they will be studying—Other 


People, Other Places. 


. Other People, Other Places (filmstrip and record) 


View the filmstrip Other People, Other Places in the Audio-Visual Kit. 
Listen to the commentary on the record. While watching the film- 
strip, encourage the children to note the location of each country and 
similarities and differences in land, buildings, travel, clothing, etc. 
The record guides the children in making comparisons between the 
countries. 


. As the discussion continues, guide the children to suggest other topics 


in which countries are similar or different. List them with those 
already mentioned in Activity 2. 





6. Group the topics on the list under main headings. 

Example: head of country 

flag 

money 

stamps 
Develop a flow chart with the children. This may be printed on a large 
chart or headings may be pinned to a bulletin board. The following 
diagram shows how you might begin to develop the chart. 


government 


LANGUAGES 


common words reci pes 
crops 
markels 


MUSIC CLOTHING FESTIVALS or 
listening SPECIAL DAYS 


ANIMALS 
wild map 


sonas 


domesticated climate old and new 


businesses 
homes 
head of country " 
f ag : 
money 

slamps 


INDUSTRIES PRODUCTS capital 





7. Organize the class into five groups. Each group may study 
a. a different country or place, selecting from the choices you give 
them. In this case, the members of each group will then decide 
which topics they wish to research. They may wish to work on these - 
topics individually or with a partner. i : 
b. two or more of the topics on the chart if the class is stuying one 
country only. 
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8. 


Develop ideas for presentation of materials. These projects and activ- 
ities will be presented to the others in the class and, perhaps, to 
another class. 


Examples: 
models stories (magic carpet ride) 
travel log or diary tapes 
scroll movie dioramas 
bulletin board broadcast 
newspaper travel section lecture (illustrated) 
scrapbook display 
charts mural 


List the various methods on the board. Have each group choose one 
method after discussing how to use each effectively. 


Note: It is often wise to let the children find their information 
BEFORE discussing and choosing the method of presentation. 
Some children become so excited about making a diorama, for 
example, that they proceed to work on one without finding 
any information from reference materials. Instead, they just 
make up what they think is right. 


9. Presentations 


10. 


a. Set a deadline for the completion of all activities. 

b. Perhaps each group could draw a number out of a hat to see which 
group presents its activity first. 

c. If other classes are to see the presentations, a group of children 
might make invitations or posters advertising the event oe give 
them to the classes concerned. 

d. Children in the presentation groups should be encouraged to wear 
clothing like that worn by people in the country they studied. 

e. Don’t plan all presentations for one day. It makes too long a session 
for the children, no matter how well the presentations are prepared. 
Perhaps two on one day are sufficient. 

f. The children should have an opportunity to practise their pre- 
sentation. The teacher helpers could help greatly in this. 

g. Encourage the children to use maps and the globe in their 
presentation. 

h. Have all materials ready for the presentation. Some groups may 
cook a simple food of the country studied and have it ready before- 
hand to give to the children. Souvenirs or artifacts might be avail- 
able for distribution. 

i. If some pictures or drawings are too small for the class to view, 
encourage the children to use the various audio-visual machines 
available—opaque projectors, overhead projectors, etc. 

Evaluation 

After all presentations, evaluate the children’s efforts. “What did you, 

as an audience, enjoy most about the presentations? How would you 

have improved your presentation? To which country would you now 
like to plan a visit? Why is it important to learn about other people 
and other places around the world?” 








UNIT7 TRAVELS WITH MR. 
TREMORS 


The Basic Concept: Areal Differentiation 


It is difficult to begin to comprehend the world without organizing all the 
facts and information into meaningful patterns. Areal differentiation 
involves the perceiving and explaining of these patterns and their devel- 
opment, as well as the ability to organize new information into patterns. 

Through cultural (linguistic, religious, economic, political, etc.) and 
physical (landform, climatic, vegetation, mineral, etc.) patterns the 
student can view the differences and similarities that exist in various 
parts of the world and begin to determine the reasons for them. 

In Unit 7, the children are introduced to the concept of areal differ- 
entiation by examining various parts of Canada and discovering differ- 
ences in the landforms and the pattern of land use. 


The Unit Content 


The travels across Canada of Riley and Mr. Tremors, who shows his 
paintings of different areas of our country, give the children the oppor- 
tunity to see that the land in one region is used quite differently from the 
land in another. The children take a look at Canadian communities and 
some of the special characteristics associated with each. 

A map of Canada is used in the unit so that the children can examine 
the differences in landforms in Canada and the various communities 
mentioned in the unit. The use of maps and globes allows them to further 
develop mapping skills. 


Investigation I Introducing Canada 


Understandings to Be Developed 


Each part of Canada has special features, such as landforms, that make it 
different from the rest of the country. 


Because of this, each part is used differently by the people who live there. 
Investigation IT Travels with Mr. Tremors 


Understandings to Be Developed 
Through paintings by various artists and photographs, we can discover 
what places in Canada are like. 
If we compare paintings, we can find similarities and differences in the 
features of Canada. 
Picture maps and games can be used to learn more about places in 
Canada. 
Contents: Travels with Mr. Tremors, pages 4 to 19 

The Group of Seven Prints (reproductions) 

Riley’s Rally (game print) 
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Investigation III Differences in Canada 


Understandings to Be Developed 
Through research we can learn more about people and places in Canada. 


Preparation for the Unit 


Before collecting resource materials for this unit, read about the activities 
in each investigation in this Resource Book so that you will have the 
resource materials and people you need to complete the unit successfully. 
The following suggestions may be helpful in your preparation. 


Me 


Collect pictures in books, from magazines, etc., about Canada, 
especially Nova Scotia, the Rocky Mountains, and farms of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 

Arrange for speakers to come to speak to the children; for example, an 
artist or a parent who has been to one of the abovementioned areas 
and who would be willing to show slides or films taken there. 

Write to provincial government departments of tourism or travel for 
information, pamphlets, brochures, etc. 

Check through your school film library and the film department of 
your local public library for films or slides which would be available 
on loan. 

Arrange any field trips well in advance. These might be to an art 
gallery, an artist’s studio, or a local commercial fisherman. These 
trips will depend upon your location and the resources nearby. 


Investigation I Introducing Canada 


Preparation 


1. 


2. 
3. 
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Collect pictures or slides which show that each part of Canada has 
special features—plains, mountains, forests, lowlands, etc. 


Have a political map and a physical map of Canada on display. 


Using mural paper, make a large outline map of Canada. Show the 
boundary lines of the provinces and territories. 


Have six medium-sized cardboard boxes half-filled with moist sand. 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


b: 


Discuss an imaginary journey the children might take across Canada. 
Show pictures as you “journey” from province to province. Point out 
the location of each on a map of Canada. Discuss the land and 
physical differences seen in the pictures. “Which parts of Canada 
would be good for swimming? Skiing?” Compare some areas to your 
own community. “How is it similar? Different?” 


As you “journey”, make a list of words which describe the land. 
Examine each picture or slide carefully. “What word would describe 





a = 


the land? What are the people doing in this picture? What might the 
people work at who live in this area? Would you be able to own a good 
farm in this area? Why?” 


Have the children pick out two pictures which show contrasting 
scenes of Canada, such as flat land and mountains, or farms and city. 
Have the children describe why these are contrasting pictures. 


Divide the class into groups. Assign to each group one type of land- 
form. Include mountains, valleys, hills, flat lands. Give each group a 
medium-sized cardboard box in which you have put moist sand. Have 
the group mould the landform assigned. When complete, have the 
group present the “sand form” to the class by describing that land- 
form and show on the map where it is found in Canada. (This may be 
a review of kinds of landforms if the children carried out the Related 
Activities in Unit 1, page T31 of this Resource Book.) 

Using the outline map of Canada made on mural paper, have each 
group make a series of cut-outs from construction paper to symbolize 
their landform and place these on the map in the proper places to 
make a picto-map. Choose the more obvious landforms, such as the 
Rocky Mountains, Appalachian Mountains, Canadian Shield (hills), 
Western Prairies (hills), Eastern Prairies (flat land), St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes area (flat land). 


Example: 


mountains and valleys AA 


Flatland = 


hills mac 





Encourage the children to bring in pictures, postcards, travel 
brochures, calendars, etc. showing Canadian scenes. Place pictures 
showing distinct landforms in a large envelope. Have the children 
choose a picture from the envelope, cut it out, mount it on poster 
paper, and label it by telling what landform is shown and telling 
where this picture may have been taken. Have the child give one 
reason for his choice. These pictures can be shown and discussed later 
and the reasons evaluated. 

Make a small folder of construction paper. On the front paste a picture 
or postcard showing a Canadian scene. Inside, print one or two 
statements or questions for the child to answer or complete. 


Example: 
The type of landform shown is____. 


What might the people do who live here? 


farming fishin lumbering minin 
Where might This picture have been taken? 
Why 2 
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Related Activities 


1. Make several cardboard cut-outs of a small map of Canada which the 
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children can hold in their hands to feel the shape. Include the Great 
Lakes. Colour water blue. Pass out the cut-outs of Canada without 
telling what they are. Encourage the children to tell you what each 
part of the shape looks like. Discuss the various features— the “dip” of 
a large bay in the middle, the large lakes at the bottom, etc. Have the 
children discover where this shape appears on the map of the world. 
Name the shape. 


Place in front of the class a large political wall map of Canada. On 

strips of cardboard, make labels of the following places to mount on 

this map in the activities that follow: all provinces, two territories, 
your community, Ottawa, provincial and territorial capitals, Atlantic 

Ocean, Pacific Ocean. Have a large map of the world mounted in the 

classroom. Place about the room various other maps, globes, atlases, 

and stencilled maps of Canada. 

a. Discuss what a country is. List on the board the various ideas 
presented by the children. (A portion of land, people make up a 
country, part of a continent, many communities, etc.) Have the 
children name other countries. 

b. Using the globe, assist the children in finding Canada. Discuss how 
knowing the shape of the country makes it easier to locate it on a 
large map. Have the children find Canada in an atlas. Mark the 
two oceans on the wall map with cardboard labels. 

c. Using the materials displayed around the room, conduct the chil- 
dren on a Canada Hunt. Place each of these materials at a different 
station in the room and letter the series of stations alphabetically. 
The child must visit each station, find Canada, and note its 
location on his checklist of the stations. If it is in an atlas, he 
should note the page number. Stick numbered flags in Plastitak 
and place on globes and maps. The child should note on his check- 
list the number of the flag that shows the location of Canada. 

d. Examine the wall map of Canada again. Mark on labels to show 
north, south, east, and west. Have the children discover that Can- 
ada is made up of large areas. What are these called? Discuss what 
a province is. Make a list of all the provinces the children can find 
on the map. Find your own province. Using a cardboard label, mark 
the name on the map so that it clearly shows. Place cardboard 
labels on the remaining provinces on the map. In order to say the 
provincial names properly, make a simple pronunciation guide for 
each word. Break the name into beats and have the children clap 
out the word. | 

e. Discuss the meaning of “territory.” “How isa territory different from 
a province?” Assist the children in finding the two Canadian terri- 
tories. Mark each with a cardboard label. 

f. “What is a capital city?” Discuss why it isimportant. Find Ottawa on 
the map. Discuss why its location is good or poor. Mark Ottawa on 
the wall map with a cardboard label. Mark on the wall map the 








places mentioned in earlier units. Locate your own community and 
label it. Have the children discover that each province and territory 
has a capital and discuss its location. Label the capital cities. 


3. On the pavement in the playground, paint an outline map of Canada 
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showing the provincial and territorial boundaries. Each child takes a 
turn hopping from province to province, calling out the names as he 
goes. The first one to finish hopping through all the provinces without 
missing any names is the winner. Later, the children could call out 
capitals instead of provinces. Many variations of this Canada Hop 
game can be designed to meet the needs of the class. 


A Canada Centre can be set up on a table in the classroom where 
activities which will reinforce the terms learned in this investigation 
can be displayed and used throughout the unit. Parents are often 
pleased to assist in the making of activities if given materials and 
guidance. Here are some ideas. 

a. Draw a simple map of Canada on a piece of bristol board. Mark on 
the provincial and territorial boundaries. Cut the map into large 
pieces to form a jigsaw puzzle. For an easy puzzle, cut the map into 
eight or ten equal squares. For a more difficult one, cut it into 
smaller pieces of various shapes. 

b. Make up riddles for the children to solve. 

Example: I am a province with four straight sides. I am west of 

Manitoba. What am I? 

c. Make up stencilled outline maps of Canada with the provinces and 
territories marked. Mount these on cardboard. Print an activity 
below each. Cover with clear contact paper or acetate. The children 
can colour or write on the cards with a water-base marker and wipe 
off the card when their activity has been checked, so that it can be 
used again. A sampling of activities follows. 

i. ‘Colour the province of Quebec blue. Colour red all provinces 
east of Quebec. Name the red provinces.” 

ii. ‘Colour Nova Scotia green, British Columbia red, Ontario 
black, and Newfoundland blue.” 

iii. “Colour red the province which is closest to the Pacific Ocean. 
Name it below. Colour blue the province which is farthest east. 
Name it.” 

iv. (On the activity card, you could have certain areas coloured. 
The child then names the areas.) “‘Print the name of the 
province beside the correct colour.” 

d. Make activity cards with no maps on them. The child reads the 
directions and prints the answers on the card with a marker. 

i. “List the provinces west of Manitoba.” 


ii. ‘Beside each province, print its capital city.” 
1) Ontario 
2) Prince Edward Island 
3) Alberta 
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iii. ‘Match the provinces and capitals. Join the province to the 
correct capital with a ruled line.” 


Quebec Victoria 
British Columbia Winnipeg 
Manitoba Quebec City 
iv. (Have a small shape of one province drawn and coloured on the 
card.) 


1) “Name this province.” 
2). Lhe-capital city 18°. ee 
3)’ “The province to the west is rr 
e. Print each letter of a provincial name on a small square of bristo 
board, and put the squares in an envelope. The child sorts the 
letters and unscrambles the name of the province. Two players 
could have a race to unscramble the name first. 


5. Play a game of Twenty Questions. Have one child select a place in 
Canada. The rest of the class must try to guess the place by asking no 
more than twenty questions. Encourage the children to use their 
directions when questioning. 

Example: “Ts it west of Ontario?” 
“Ts it north of Saskatchewan?” 
“Ts it near the Atlantic Ocean?” 
The one who guesses correctly chooses the next place. 

6. On the chalkboard draw a map of Canada showing the provinces and | 
territories. In the middle of each, write a number to show a certain 
number of points. Use a piece of magnetic tape as a “dart.” The child 
throws the dart at the map. In order to win the points in the province 
where the dart fell, he must correctly name that province. The player 
with the most points wins. 
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Investigation IT Travels with Mr. Tremors 


Reading and Discussing the Story 


1. Discuss boredom. “When do you feel bored? What would you most like 
to do when you feel like that?” 


2. Have the children guess what the Brambles children might do if they 
were bored. “Why did the children like to visit Mr. Tremors?” 

Note: For the convenience of the teacher, questions are suggested 

for developing the children’s discussion and understanding of the 


story. The children may enjoy reading the entire story before 
discussing these questions. 
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Pages 4 and 5 


1. “Do the Brambles children like Mr. Tremors? How do you know? How 
has their opinion of him changed from when they first met him?” 

2. Examine the picture on page 5. ‘‘What is Mr. Tremors going to be 
doing?” Discuss the equipment an artist uses. 

3. Using a map of Canada, have the children point out where Mr. Trem- 
ors is going. “Why is this an important place? Why might he be going 


there?” 

Pages 6 and 7 

1. “What kind of trouble might Riley get into during his trips with Mr. 
Tremors?” 


2. Have the children guess where Mr. Tremors has travelled in Canada 
to do some of his paintings. “What scenes would you like to paint if 
you were an artist?” 


Pages 8 and 9 


1. Find Cape Breton Island on a map. Mark it on the picto-map made in 
Investigation I. Examine the picture in the text. “What do the people 
here do for a living?” Describe the land. 

2. “How is the fishing town and the area around it different from Beaver 
Hill? From your own community? In what ways is it the same as 
Beaver Hill? Your community?” 


Page 10 and 11 


1. “How could Riley possibly go fishing?” Discuss the children’s ideas. 
2. “How would Riley feel after his experience with the crab? Why? What 
lesson would he have learned?” 


Page 12 and 13 


1. Mark Banff on the picto-map. Examine Mr. Tremors’ painting of the 
Banff area. List words to describe the scene. “What do you like most 
about the picture? What might the people here do for a living? Why?” 

2. “For what other reasons might people like the West in the winter? In 
the summer?” 

3. ‘Why is this area a good place for skiing? Compare your area to this 
one. Is it as good? Why or why not? Which one of the places 
mentioned in our story would be the best area in which to ski? The 
worst? Why?” 

4. Discuss what the children would like to paint in western Canada. 

5. ‘What adventure do you think Riley and Mr. Tremors might have had 
there?” 


Pages 14 and 15 


1. Discuss snowstorms. “What is a blizzard? What causes it? What are 
the dangers people face during snowstorms?” 

2. Discuss Mr. Tremors’ drive from Banff. ‘““‘Why might the drive be 
dangerous at this time of year?” 
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_ “Where did Mr. Tremors go when he left Banff and the mountains? 


How would the land change?” Have the children refer to their picto- 
map. 


_ “Where was the snowstorm at its worst, in the mountains at Banff or 


in the area to the east?” 


. “Why is the land east of the mountains suited for ranching?” Use 


pictures available in pamphlets, magazines, and books to show the 
types of farming in the Prairies. 
“Why were the people he stayed with so very helpful?” 


. “What might Mr. Tremors have told the people about Beaver Hill?” 

. “What might the cattle ranchers do during the winter months?” 

. “What part of the farm life do you suppose Riley enjoyed most?” 

. “Suppose Mr. Tremors had travelled west in the summer. How would 


his activities have been changed? How would the farm life be*differ- 
ent? When would you rather visit? Why?” 


Pages 16 and 17 


is 
2. 


“What reasons does Mr. Tremors have for being proud of Riley?” 
“What do you like most about Riley? Describe what kind of dog he is 
and how you feel about him.” List on a chart the words the children 
give you. 

Find Great Slave Lake on the map of Canada. Mark it on the picto- 
map. 

Study the picture of the Great Slave Lake area. Describe the land you 
see. “How does this picture make you feel? How is this area different 
from the other two areas Mr. Tremors painted? How is it similar?” 


“Which of Mr. Tremors’ paintings do you like best? Why? Which of the 
areas would you like to visit? Why?” 


Pages 18 and 19 


1. 


2, 


Discuss what Mr. Tremors will pack to go on his trip to Ottawa. 
“What will he need to take with him?” 


“What adventure might happen to Mr. Tremors and Riley during their 
trip to Ottawa?” 


A.V. 3. The Group of Seven Prints (reproductions) 
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Study Canada through the eyes of her artists. Examine the prints in 
the Audio-Visual Kit of the four paintings by members of Canada’s 
Group of Seven. Discuss how the paintings are similar, different, 
where each could have been painted, during what season of the year, 
what the land is like in the area, etc. Have the children tell why they 
like or do not like the paintings. Which do they like best? Least? 
Explain simply to the children who painted these pictures and how 
they came to be known as the Group of Seven. List the names of the 
artists. Discuss their importance to Canada. 





A.V. 





Location of paintings by Group of Seven members: 

1. Pic Island by Lawren Harris—Lake Superior (1923) 

2. Houses, St. Urbain by A. Y. Jackson—Quebec province (1934) 

3. Tamaracks by Tom Thomson—Algonquin Park, Ontario (1916) 

4. First Snow, Algoma by A. Y. Jackson—Algoma region near 
Sudbury in Northern Ontario (1920-21) 

Excellent sources of information are as follows: 

a. The McMichael Canadian Collection, Kleinburg, Ontario. Text by 
Paul Duval. Produced by Sampson Matthews Ltd., Toronto. 
Copyright 1973 McMichael Canadian Collection. 

b. The Group of Seven. National Gallery of Canada. Information 
Canada, 1970. 

c. The Group of Seven (filmstrip). The National Film Board 

d. The Group of Seven, by Thoreau MacDonald. McGraw-Hill Ryerson 
Limited. 

Use pictures by other members of the Group of Seven or other Cana- 
dian artists to further examine how artists have interpreted our 
country. “How do these pictures make you feel?” 
Have each child paint his own picture to show one of his favourite 
places in Canada. This may be somewhere in his own area, one he has 
visited, or one he has seen in a book. Arrange these paintings in your 
own Canadian Art Gallery for others to see. Frame each with a bristol 
board frame. 
Riley’s Rally (game print) 
Introduce the game, Riley’s Rally. This print enables the children to 
become familiar with the map of Canada in an enjoyable way. It 
introduces them to the map skill of finding places by using a grid. See 
instructions on the back of the print. Use the mylar sleeve or cover the 
game with clear contact paper so that it will stay clean and last 
longer. Give the children several opportunities to play this game. 


Related Activities 


by 


2. 


Write a sequel to the story by writing about an adventure which might 
happen during Mr. Tremors’ trip to Ottawa. 

Have the children paint a picture to show what kind of trouble Riley 
could get into during his trips with Mr. Tremors. Some children might 
like to write a story to accompany their picture. 


. Invite a local artist to your classroom to talk to the children about his 


profession or hobby. Perhaps he could bring some supplies with him | 


so that the children could see the equipment he uses. 


. Have a group of children make finger puppets to present one of Riley’s 


adventures to the class. Another group could prepare another adven- 
ture Riley might have while visiting one of the Atlantic provinces— 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or Prince Edward 
Island. 
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5. Some children might enjoy writing a story about Riley’s adventure in 
Cape Breton Island, from the crab’s point of view. How does the crab 
feel about the situation? The story might be entitled “Riley the Pest.” 

6. Write a co-operative group play about the blizzard. Act out the play 
with costumes and some props. 

7. Have some children make up the conversation that took place when 
Mr. Tremors was telling the western rancher about Beaver Hill. 
Another group could pretend that they visited the same rancher and 
create a conversation they might have while telling the rancher about 
their own community. ‘‘Remember to tell the similarities and the 
differences and how they affect what the people in the community 
do.” 

8. Have the children decide where they would like to go for a holiday. 
Group them accordingly. 

Have large “suitcases” cut out of construction paper with the desti- 
nation printed on each one. Each group takes one suitcase and, by 
using old catalogues and magazines, it must “pack the suitcase” by 
cutting out the articles the children would take with them to their 
destination. Each group should discuss the best things to take. Paste 
the cut-outs on the suitcase. When all groups have finished, have each 
suitcase presented to the rest of the class. Why certain items were 
taken to one place and not another should be explained. Evaluate how 
well the suitcase was “packed.” 


9. Plan a visit to a local art gallery. Here the children can learn to 
appreciate paintings, by Canadians as well as artists of other 
nationalities. 


10. After reading about Mr. Tremors’ dog, Riley, some children will enjoy 
ems the topic of pets. Here are ideas you may want to choose 
om. : 

a. Discuss the topic of pets. Perhaps this activity could be introduced 
by bringing a pet to school, by reading a short, funny story about a 
pet, by showing a film about pets, or by having pictures collected 
which show various pets children may have. Discuss what kinds of 
pets the children have. “What do you enjoy doing most with your 
pet? What are some unusual things your pet likes to do?” 

b. Make a Pet Word List comprised of words the children give to 
describe their pets. Write the words with a felt marker on long 
pieces of paper and hang these from the board. Guide the children 
into different channels of thinking with these questions: “What 
words describe how your pet feels when you touch him? What 
sounds does your pet make? How do you feel about your pet? How 
big is he?”’ These word lists may be kept for future reference by 


hanging them with clothespins or heavy-duty paper clips from a 
wire coat hanger. 
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Example: 





c. A Pet Dictionary could be kept. This could be made up of a box with 


15 x 7.5 cm cards on which the children print their “pet words”. On 
the back of each card an appropriate picture could be drawn and 
coloured and a sentence could be printed showing how the word is 
used properly. At a later date, these cards could be used in playing 
various games: 
Pet Rummy: Put into sets of four, words which apply to the 
same thing. For example, cat, dog, budgie, and gerbil are all 
names of pets; brown, white, rust, and yellow are all colours of 
pets; fur, feathers, scales, skin are all types of coverings of pets. 
The children try to collect a set of cards. The one to collect the 
most sets wins the game. 


Alphabetical Pets: Several cards could be selected from the box. 

The child arranges them in alphabetical order. 

Pet Match-Up: The children try to match up words in the box 

that mean the opposite, mean the same, rhyme with each other, 

etc., as directed by the teacher. 
Add words to the box as they are introduced in class. Many activ- 
ities can be invented for using the cards. More difficult activities 
will challenge the more advanced children. On the other hand, 
children with difficulties can have fun while reinforcing skills. 
Many related activities can be done on the floor with these large 
cards. 


. Pet Poems could be written. Children without pets can write about 


the pet they wish they had. These poems will reinforce rhythm and 
beats within words, and rhyming words. Use words from the word 
list or word box. Rhyming couplets put together will form longer 
poems for the more advanced children. Write a co-operative poem at 
first in order to give an example to those children who require more 
guidance. The children could also be paired with each other to write 
co-operative poems. 
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e. Make a graph to show the kinds of pets owned by the children in 
the class. The graph might look like the following. 


OUR PETS - Room7 


G ats Whe bili Ule de dls 


Dogs We MIAO 
ae 
Gerbils 


Hamsters 


Rabbits 
Fish Wi MOVE YOU: 
Snakes 

012345678710 


Number of children 





f. The children would enjoy making pictures about pets. 
Fun with My Pet 


A Pet I Would Like to Have 
A Loyal Friend 
My Unusual Pet 


Have the children prepare the background with paint. If there are 
people in the picture, they should also be painted. To add texture to 
their artwork, pieces of scrap material brought from home could be 
used to make the pet. This fabric would be pasted to the finished 
background. Have the children write a couple of sentences telling . 
about this pet. Mount the pictures neatly. Perhaps frames could be H 
made of bristol board. Use adding machine tape for writing the ; 
sentences neatly. Mount the sentences, or story, under each picture. 

g. Make a Pet Board in your class. Have the children bring pictures of 
their pets to school. Mount these carefully on backing. Have each 
child write a short story about his or her pet. Make a bulletin board 
display for all to see and read. 

h. Have the children write captions for interesting animal pictures. 
These could be cut out of newspapers or magazines and mounted on 
cardboard. The children could print a caption or quote what the 
animal in the picture says. These could be read in the classroom. 

i. Continue the discussion about pets. Emphasize some problems 
people have with their pets. For example, cats scratching furniture, 
expenses for food and medical care, allergies some people have to 
their pets, finding someone to care for pets during holidays when 
you are away. Pose the question, “What do you do with your pet 
when you go away on a long vacation?” Some children will say that 
they take their pets with them. Discuss what extra care they must 
give their pets while on holidays. For example, plenty to drink if 
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they are driving, exercise, same diet, extra love so they won’t be 
lonely during the trip, keep a dog on a leash so it won’t run away, 
etc. 

) Find out where some children have taken their pets. What did they 
do during the holiday with their pet? Print some of these ideas on 
the board. “What would you like to do with your pet or a pet you 
would like to have?” 

k. Have the children write a story about a travelling pet. Use the 
words in the Pet Dictionary or Pet Word List. In the story some 
children could take the part of the animal. “What adventures hap- 
pen to him? How does he feel?” 


Investigation III Differences in Canada 


Preparation 


is 


Decide which two areas of Canada your class would like to learn 
about. This will depend upon your location, the interests of your 
children, and the materials available. In this Resource Book, we have 
continued the study of the Atlantic area, especially Nova Scotia, and 
Alberta. The activity ideas can be varied to suit any two areas of your 
choice. 


Collect all materials possible to use with the activities in this in- 
vestigation. Order films well in advance. Write to the Department of 
Tourism or Travel for each of the provinces concerned, in order to 
obtain free materials. Collect travel brochures, pictures, books from 
both school and public libraries, filmstrips, magazines, newspaper 
clippings, etc. 

You will find that you will be able to vary the activities presented 
during this investigation as well as create new ones which meet the 
needs of your children and the resources available. 

You may want the whole class to study both areas or you may want to 
divide the class into two fairly equal groups, each one to learn about 
one specific area. In the latter case, introduce the activities to the class 
during discussion times. While you are working and planning with 
one group, the other can be reading and finding information about the 
area it is studying. 

Materials which you and the children collect can be put into appropri- 
ate boxes, one marked Banff, Alberta, one marked Nova Scotia. Pic- 
tures should be properly cut out and mounted if desired. Books or 
magazines should have the appropriate article marked with a book- 
mark before being placed in the correct box. 
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6. Set up a display of the materials made in the classroom. Perhaps each 


group could have one corner of the room for display purposes and the 
audience for the presentations could sit in the middle. 
Example: 
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beef charts 
fas 2 Ge 


After the children have completed their activities, they should prepare 
a presentation of their material. The presentation could be made to the 
other group in the class or to another class that is studying Canada. 
Time should be spent planning the presentation so that each member 
of the group knows what responsibility he or she has to carry out. 
After the presentations, perhaps the following day, encourage the 
class to evaluate the efforts they put forth in both the completion of 
the activities and the presentations. 


A Fishing Community in Nova Scotia (Group One) 


1. Make a large model of a fishing vessel used on the east coast of Can- 


ada. Use large cardboard cartons to construct the hull of the ship, 
crepe paper for the ropes, broom handles, cardboard rolls, heavy 
cardboard, and other available materials to complete the vessel. Use 
crepe paper folded as it comes packaged, and cut it along the dotted 
lines as in the following diagram to make nets for the vessel. 


2.5cm 
an 





Labels naming the various parts of the fishing vessel and the equip- 


hee on board could be made and pinned or taped to the appropriate 
places. 








Set up a display area, a counter or a table, to show the kinds of equip- 
ment used by fishermen in the Maritimes. Perhaps some of the chil- 
dren who have lived in or visited the area will have samples, or they 
could be made using available materials. Label each and explain its 
use. 


Construct a model of a fishing village in Nova Scotia. Plasticine could 
be used to make the land along the coast. Cardboard models of houses, 
fishing huts, dories, trawlers, and a lighthouse could be made and 
placed on the landscape. Wharves made of sticks or toothpicks could 
be built. Water could be blue tissue paper. The children building the 
model should be able to identify the various buildings and parts of the 
model and tell the importance of each one. 


Make a large map of the province of Nova Scotia. Assist the children 
to use an overhead or opaque projector to draw a good outline of the 
province on a large piece of mural paper. On the map mark the capital 
of the province. Have the children find or draw pictures to show 
important facts and products of this province. Stick these to the map. 
Have the children explain their findings during group discussions. 
Mount the map on a bulletin board or wall. 

Create posters that one might use in a travel bureau to advertise the 
province of Nova Scotia and encourage people living in other parts of 
Canada to visit the province. Use large sheets of newsprint and paint. 
Print the labels neatly. Mount for display. 


Make a chart showing the kinds of fish and other sea creatures caught 
or harvested by the fishermen of Nova Scotia. These could be 
presented on a large chart shaped like a fish. Have the children bring 
favourite recipes using fish products. Collect pictures from magazines 
showing fish dishes. Label each correctly. Mount these on the chart. 

Example: 





Have the children listen to sea shanties which were sung by sailors 
during the years. Perhaps they would enjoy learning one or two of 
them and presenting them to the class. Suggested source: Folk Songs 
of Canada, Bowmar Records, Inc., Copyright 1965, B-100 LP. (10515 
Burbank Blvd., North Hollywood, California) 
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A Town and a Ranch in Alberta (Group Two) 


1. Make a table-top map showing the mountains and valleys of the 
Banff region of Alberta and the rolling ranch land to the east. Use 
papier maché or a sawdust mixture (see recipe below) to build the 
landforms over a frame of boxes and crumpled newspaper. Allow 
plenty of drying time during which the group could be making the 
buildings and other parts of the model. When the model is dry, paint it 
the appropriate colours. Place the town of Banff in the valley between 
the mountains and the cattle ranch on the rolling land to the east. The 
children constructing this model should be able to identify the various 
landforms and discuss reasons why the town and ranch are situated 
where they are. 


Sawdust Recipe 

a. Sift the sawdust to remove wood splinters. Use wire mesh such as 
old window screening. Sweep about one-half pail of sawdust at a 
time through the screening with a ruler. 

b. Add one cup of dry paste such as Stickfast wallpaper paste to four 
cups of dry sifted sawdust. Mix thoroughly. 

c. Add water gradually to make a damp mix. It should hold its form 
when squeezed in the hand. Use the sawdust clay shortly after 
mixing, not the next day. 

d. Modelling should be done by pinching and pressing, not by sticking 
pieces on to the mixture. 

e. Dry near a heat source if possible. Do not build the model on a 
cardboard base—use a firm surface such as a table-top. 

f. If cracks form, patch them with Bondfast glue or fill with fresh 
sawdust clay. 

g. If mould forms, brush it off. Paint. 

Example: 


layers of papier maché or sawdust clay 


crumpled newspapers held with masking tape 
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Make a mural to show both summer and winter tourist activities in 
the Banff area. Within the group discuss what is meant by the tourist 
trade and why it is important to the people living in the town of Banff. 
During presentation time the children should be prepared to tell the 
activities available and why it is possible to carry on each one of them 
in this area. 


Set up a display table on which the children can show any equipment 
used by the ranchers in the Prairies. These may be actual samples or 
models made by the children. Each should be labelled accurately and 
the use of each known. Some of the children might like to make Plas- 
ticine models of souvenirs one might buy if visiting the area. They 
should be prepared to explain why their model would be sold as a 
souvenir of the area. 


Make a model of a ranch which might be located in the area. Use 
Popsicle sticks, small twigs, or other available materials to set up the 
display. Horses, cattle, or other animals could be modelled from 
Plasticine or models could be brought from home. Cardboard or 
pipecleaner people could be made and placed appropriately. The 
children creating this model should be prepared to tell why cattle 
ranching is suitable for this area of Canada by discussing the land- 
forms, climate, etc. 

Make a chart to show the kinds of beef cattle raised in Canada. Draw 
pictures to show their appearance and write a brief description about 
each. Mount this chart on the bulletin board or wall for display. 
Design a large poster to show the various products we get from cattle. 
This could include dairy cattle as well as the beef cattle raised on the 
ranches. Pictures of these products could be cut out of magazines or 
catalogues, or drawn. Label each accurately and neatly. 
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UNIT8 AJAPANESE 
FESTIVAL 


The Basic Concept: Culturalism 


Culture is the way a group of people think and act. It includes their arts, 
beliefs, institutions, and all the other things they produce. These are 
passed on within the community or region. Cultural values affect the way 
the members use their environment and the decisions they make. 

The study of other cultures in relation to the student’s own will help him 
to develop his own cultural values and provide the background for cul- 
tural decision making. Cultural analysis must be placed in its proper 
perspective if the student is to develop a sensitive and realistic under- 
standing of his own and other cultures. 

In Unit 8 the children discover the traditions and daily life style of the 
Japanese and of Japanese-Canadians. This study gives the student a 
basic understanding of the meaning of culture and the ways in which a 
person is affected by and involved in it. 


The Unit Content 


The children learn about some of the traditions and the daily life style in 
the country of Japan when a new Japanese-Canadian family, the 
Tanakas, moves into the community. By sharing these customs with the 
children in the community, similarities and differences of life style are 
shown. The children learn to appreciate the customs of peoples of other 
nationalities. 


Investigation I A Japanese Festival 
Investigation IT Planning the Festival 


Understandings to Be Developed 

The following understandings are introduced to the children in In- 
vestigation I and further developed in Investigation II. - 

When people move from one country to another, some of their customs are 
left behind. Other customs may be carried on in the new country, 
although they may have changed in some way. 

Japanese-Canadian families may still carry out some of the customs of 
the people in Japan. 

The way of life in Japan is different from the way of life in Canada. 
Customs are learned from our families. 


There are differences and similarities among families living within a 
community. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the following people in the preparation of this unit: 


Mrs. Kyko Abe, Miss Misae Mikita, Mr. William McGauchie, Mrs. Doris Pilkey, Miss Margot Taylor, Mrs. 
Sheryl Leechman. 





A.V. 
A.V. 





Each person’s way of life includes food, music, art, dance, language, 
clothing, and stories, no matter what nationality the person may be. 
The Japanese and English languages are very different, in both spoken 
and written forms. 
Contents: A Japanese Festival, pages 20 to 43 

The Coal Miners’ Dance (record) 

Japanese Art (filmstrip and record) 


Investigation III Festival Day 


Understandings to Be Developed: 
The presentation of customs of another culture helps people to understand 
and appreciate that way of life. 


Activities must be carefully organized and planned if they are to be 
successful. 


Investigation I A Japanese Festival 


Reading and Discussing the Story 


Have the children recall the day when the Brambles moved to Beaver 
Hill. Ask whether they think the Brambles, especially the children, are 
happy that they moved to Beaver Hill. Discuss their reasons. “There is 
another new family moving to Beaver Hill. Let’s find out where they have 
come from and why they are moving to Beaver Hill.” 

Note: For the convenience of the teacher, questions are suggested 
for developing the children’s discussion and understanding of the 
story. The children may enjoy reading the entire story before 
discussing these questions. 


Pages 20 and 21 


1. “Where have the family come from? Why did they move?” 

2. Have the children find Shirley and Ray in the picture. ‘““What country 
might they have come from?” (This question will be answered on page 
23;) 


Pages 22 and 23 
1. Locate Japan on a map and talk about its location in relation to 
Canada. 


2. “Why did one girl ask about Shirley’s kimono?” Explain to the class 
what a kimono is and have the children suggest why the girl asked 
this question. 

3. Discuss any Japanese customs the children may know about. The 
children may be aware that Japan has cities and industries much like 
those in Canada. Suggest that they bring to class items or pictures of 
things that have been made in Japan. These could be placed on a 
display table and labelled. 
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4. Discuss how customs of people are modified or changed when they 
move to a new country. 


Pages 24 and 25 


Have the children suggest what Mrs. McCord told her class about a 
Japanese festival. (She may have explained that there are many types of 
festivals: New Year’s, Blossom Time, Girls’ Day, Warrior Day, etc. and 
that festivals are characterized by special dress and participation by the 
people in such events as kite flying, fan waving, dancing, fireworks, 
shadow puppet shows.) 


Pages 26 and 27 


Ask the children what they would like to do if they had a Japanese Fes- 
tival Day. This might be a good time to ask if they would like to havea 
Festival Day in their classroom. The rest of the story could be read with 
this in mind and the children could be looking for ideas for their Festival 
Day. 


Pages 28 and 29 


1. Have the children discuss what the illustrations show about Japanese 
food and customs. 

2. Ask the children if they have had any of these or other Japanese 
foods, and whether or not they have ever tried to use chopsticks. You 
may want to have chopsticks there for them to experiment with. 


Pages 30 and 31 


1. Explain what fortune cookies are. This could lead to a discussion 
about the similarities and differences between Chinese and Japanese 
customs. 


2. Briefly explain the Tea Ceremony to the class. 


A TYPICAL CHANOYU PARTY OR TEA CEREMONY. 
There are many ways of performing the tea ceremony. In 
the essential elements, however, there is a basic similarity. 

1. Material and equipment required: 


a. The sukiya, or tea house. 

It is a long established custom to have a small house, called 
sukiya, especially constructed for chanoyu. This consists of 
a tea-room proper (cha-shitsu) and a service room (mizu-ya), 
waiting room (yoritsuki) and a garden path (roji) leading to 
the entrance of the tea-house. The house is usually located in 
a specially created wooded section of the garden proper. 

b. The utensils. 

The principal utensils are the cha-wan (tea-bowl), cha-ire 
(tea-caddy), cha-sen (bamboo tea whisk) and cha-shaku 
(bamboo spoon). These are, as a rule, valuable objects of art. 





c. Dress and accoutrements. 
Clothes of quiet colours are preferred. On strictly formal 
occasions, men wear solid-colour silk kimono with three or 
five family crests on it, and white tabi, or socks. Women 
wear conservative crested kimono and white tabi also, on 
such occasions. The guests should bring with them a small 
folding fan and a pad of kaishi (small-sized paper napkins). 
2. The ceremony itself. 
The regular tea ceremony consists of a. the first session at 
which a light meal, called kaiseki, is served, b. nakadachi, 
or a short recess, c. goza-iri, the main part of the ceremony, 
where koicha, or thick tea, is served, and d. the service of 
usucha, or thin tea. The entire ceremony takes about four 
hours. Often only the usucha service is performed, requiring 
about one hour. 


3. Goza-iri (the main part of the ceremony) 

The host lifts the caddy and the tea spoon and puts matcha 
(three spoonfuls per guest) into the bowl, and takes a dip- 
perful of hot water out of the kettle, putting about one-third 
of it into the bowl and returning the remainder to the kettle. 
He then whips up the mixture with the whisk until it thick- 
ens, resembling a very thick green pea soup in consistency 
as well as colour. The tea thus made is called koicha. 
Matcha used here is made from the young leaves of tea 
plants from twenty to seventy years old or more. The host 
puts the bowl in its proper place by the hearth of the brazier, 
and the principal guest, who has eaten his cake by this time 
moves along on his knees to pick up the bowl. (If there is an 
assistant, he lifts up the bowl and brings it to the principal 
guest.) The guest makes a bow to his fellow guests and puts 
the bowl on the palm of his left hand, supporting one side of 
the bowl with the right hand. After taking one sip, he 
praises its taste, then takes two or more sips. He wipes the 
spot of the bowl from which he has drunk with the kaishi 
paper, and passes the bowl to the second guest who eats his 
cake, drinks and wipes the bowl just as the principal guest 
had done. The bow] is then passed to the third guest, then to 
the fourth, until all five partaken of the tea. When the last 
guest is finished, he hands the bow! to the principal guest, 
who returns it to the host. 


Pages 32 and 33 


1. The photographs show two scenes in Japan. Examine them with the 
class and have the children suggest the ways in which they are 
similar to or different from places in Canada. 

2. The children could suggest what Canadian scenes Ray and Shirley 
might choose to send to their grandparents. 
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Pages 34 and 35 


Explain to the children that these symbols show words in the Japanese 
language. Many languages use symbols other than the ones used for 
English and other western European languages. The symbols are read 
from top to bottom and right to left. 
The pronunciation for the four words on page 34 is as follows: 
Arigatougozaimasu (AH-LEE-GHA-TO-00-GO-ZHA-EE-MHA- 
SOO) 
Douzo (DO-OO-ZO) 
Konnichiwa (KO-N-NEE-CHEE-WHA) 
Sayounara (SAH-YO-OO-NHA-LHA) 
Use this pronunciation guide to help the children pronounce the names 
on page 35 as the Japanese do. This guide should be used for the Japanese 
words in other parts of the story. 


English Vowels Japanese Vowels 
a ah 
é e 
1 ee 
(0) O 
u 00 


66,99 66,99 al 
e 


In Japanese there is no “r” sound; “r” says 


Pages 36 and 37 


1. “What preparations did the class make for their Festival Day? Exam- 

ine the invitation. What do you think the Japanese words at the top of 
the page say?” 
‘“‘Look at the list of food. Find the list in Japanese. Which Japanese 
word is pronounced Suimono? Sukiyaki? Which means Fluffy Rice? 
Fresh Fruit? Green Tea? Remember that Japanese writing goes from 
top to bottom, right to left.” 

2. Coal Miners’ Dance (record band) 

The Japanese Coal Miners’ Dance could be taught now or later if more 
convenient. Use the record in the Audio-Visual Kit for music to accom- 
pany the children while they dance. 

This is the music of a Japanese folk dance. The actual steps for this 
dance are difficult to explain without a demonstration. However, the 
children can approximate the steps by moving creatively to the music 
—shuffling their feet gracefully and moving (bowing) the upper body 
side to side as if they were shovelling coal. 


Pages 38 and 39 


1. Teach the children to sing the Japanese song, Sakura, Sakura. This 

sa be done at this point or during your preparations for Festival 
ay. 

Pa Examine each part of the illustration on page 39 and discuss with the 

children the steps in making a kimono. This will allow them to work 

more independently on their own kimonos if they have a Festival Day. 





Pages 40 and 41 


These photographs show some of the things that were done to prepare for 
the Festival Day. Allow the children to examine them carefully for ideas 
to use in their own Festival Day. 


Pages 42 and 43 

1. Have the children note who came to the Festival Day. 

2. Explain haiku to the children. See page T161 of this Resource Book. 
Have them practise writing some haiku. 

3. Discuss the things that were done on Festival Day. “What would you 
have enjoyed most if you had been there? Why?” 

4. “Do you think the festival was a success? Why?” 

Related Activities 


These activities will further acquaint the children with Japan and some of 
the customs that are an important part of the culture of the Japanese 
people. Many of these customs are left behind when people move to 
another country yet some remain in modified forms in some Japanese 
homes. 


ily 


Films are available from Japanese Consulates in major cities across 
Canada. 
Examples: 
“A family of Tokyo”—a description of the daily routines of a family. 
Colour—20 minutes O/M/V/T/W/E 
“A Day with a Japanese Family”—the way of life in modern Japan is 
a blending of Japanese and western styles. An interesting day is 
spent with the Nakamura family of Tokyo. Colour 29 minutes. O/M/ 
V/T/W/E 

Reservation requests should be sent to the nearest film source. The 
source of each film is indicated at the end of the film description with 
the following symbols: 

The above films can be obtained from these sources. 
O—Information Office, Embassy of Japan, 1005 Fuller Bldg., 75 
Albert St., Ottawa, Ontario. K1P 5E7 
M—Consulate-General of Japan, Suite 2701, 1155 Dorchester 
Blvd., West, Montreal, P. Q. H3B 2K9 
V—Consulate-General of Japan, Room 1210, 1177 West Hastings 
St., Vancouver, B. C. V6E 2K9 
T—Consulate-General of Japan, Toronto-Dominion Centre, Box 
10, Toronto, Ontario. M5K 1A1 
W—Consulate-General of Japan, 5th Flr., Three Lakeview Sq., 185 
Carlton St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. R3C 3J1 
E—Consulate-General of Japan, Suite 2600, AGT Tower, 10020— 
100th St., Edmonton, Alberta. T5J ON4 

You may wish to inquire at the same time about books, pictures, etc. 
that will be useful for the children in preparing for their Festival Day 
—Japanese stories, plays, dances, music, crafts. 
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2. Read stories about Japan and the Japanese people. 
Example: Paper Play Series (Includes books and cassette 
recordings) 
“Momotaro” 
“Little One-Inch” 
“Urashiam Taro” 
“The Magic Teakettle” 
from Educational Progress Corporation, 1970 
3 Read stories about children of other nationalities. Discuss their cus- 
toms. Some of the children in the class will know stories that are 
popular with the people of their nationality. 
4. If the children found they were interested in many different countries, 
they could study the arts and crafts and customs by having interest 
clubs for different countries. 


Investigation IT Planning the Festival 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


1. Discuss the meaning of “festival”. Some children may be able to tell 
about festivals they celebrate such as Chinese New Year, Hanukkah, 
Christmas. A festival such as Christmas may be celebrated in many 
different ways according to nationality and religious denomination. 

In Japan, the girls and the boys each have their special festival day.. 
Girls’ Doll Day or Feast of the Dolls is held March 3. Many families set 
up the seven steps in their own home and any dolls which they have 
are placed on them. The girls have tea and a special candy in honour of 
the dolls. This special candy is called Hina-arale. Hina means doll for 
children; arale means puffy cookies. These candies are used only for 
Girls’ Day. They may be purchased at a Japanese store. The families 
will often invite other girl guests. In some areas where there is a 
Japanese Cultural Centre or a Japanese Hall, a large display will be 
held there. Anyone may visit. 

Boy’s Festival Day, is held on May 5. Boys usually display warrior 
dolls. Outside the home, a festive pole is set up to fly fish kites. The 
top black fish is Higoi or father, the second red paper fish is Magoi or 
mother. The one beneath is Fukinagashi, meaning many streamers, 
which is made of cloth. The Japanese use many light or pastel colours 
in the streamers. See opposite page, T149. 

2. Plan a festival. Your class could work with an older class, as was done 
in the story. The following information will assist you in planning 
and carrying out a Japanese Festival Day. However, you may wish to 
plan a festival that is more suited to the nationality of the children in 
your class. In that way the children might be able to do more of the 
research themselves and find out more about their own cultural 
heritage. You may still find the following method of organizing the 
activities and the festival day of value in your planning. 
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HIGOI (Hee - go - ee) 
(for fathers) 


MAGOI (Mha - go - ee) 
(for mothers) 


FUKINAGASHI 
a) (Hu - kee - nha - gha - shee) 
. Se) 


KOINOBORI 
KO-EE-NO-BO-LEE 
(Koi means carp. Koinobori means 
a carp going upstream.) 





a. Have the children re-read the story on pages 26 to 43 and discuss 
the activities they would like to carry out. Make a list on the 
chalkboard and have the children sign their names to the activity 
they prefer. This list should include any other activities the children 
are interested in investigating. 

b. Invite parents to assist with the preparation. Have them come to 
the class the day before the festival so they can be briefed on the 
purpose, the organization, their role, etc. 

c. The kimonos could be made when each group has finished its activ- 
ities. (Use the illustrations on page 39 of the story to assist the 
children in making their kimonos.) 


Making and Serving Japanese Food (Group 1) 


This group may wish to have the same menu as Mrs. Tanaka suggested 
for Festival Day. (If there is a Japanese child in the class, he or she may 
be able to suggest an alternative, and perhaps have his or her parents 
show a group of children how to prepare the meal.) Here are Japanese 
recipes you could select from. 


Japanese Broth (Suimono) 


seaweed (dashikombu), 10 cm long 
dried bonito flakes, 1 cup 

water, 5 cups 

salt, 2 teaspoons 

soya sauce (shoyu), 5 to 6 drops 


Place water, salt, soya sauce, and seaweed in a pan over medium heat. 
When hot, remove the seaweed. Empty the bonito flakes into the broth. 
Let simmer over low heat for 2 to 3 minutes, without a lid. Remove from 
heat, serve hot. If you wish clear broth, strain it. (Serves 5 to 6) 
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Bean Paste Soup (Miso Shiru) 

4 cups water 

1 cup miso (bean paste) 

% cup dried shrimp 

Boil water and shrimp for 30-45 minutes and strain. 
Strain miso and add to the stock and bring to boil. 


Variation—add any one of these to taste: 

tofu (bean cake), sweet potato, shredded cabbage, egg plant. 
Miso or bean paste soup should not be boiled too long, as boiling changes 
flavour. (Serves 5-6). 


Below is the Canadian adaptation of the original Japanese sukiyaki 
recipe, followed by the Japanese recipe. Compare the recipes and decide 
which you prefer to make for the festival. 


Canadian Style Sukiyaki (The main course of the meal) 
Meat 


A few small pieces of beef suet 

0.5 kg (1 lb.) sirloin steak or beef tenderloin sliced paper-thin (across 
the grain) 

Spices 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon Accent (ajinomoto) 

’% cup soya sauce 

'2 cup beef stock or 2 beef bouillon or Oxo cube dissolved in 2 cup hot 
water 

Vegetables 


1 cup onions, cut in half and sliced 

1 cup celery, cut diagonally in 5 cm lengths 

1 cup thinly sliced fresh mushrooms 

’2 cup green pepper sliced 

1 140 gram (5 0z.) can bamboo shoots, sliced 

1 0.5 kilogram (1 Ib.) can bean sprouts, drained 

. Just before cooking time, place meat and vegetables in rows on a large 
platter. 

. Have small bowls of sugar, soya sauce, beef stock, and Accent handy. 

. Preheat frying pan. 

. Place suet or fat in pan to grease well. Remove suet. 

. Add beef, cook briskly, turning it over and over with spoon and fork. 
Leave for 2 minutes or till just browned. Now sprinkle with sugar and 
Accent and pour the soya sauce and beef stock over it. Push the meat to 
one side and let juices bubble. 


6. Cook and toss—stir each vegetable the same way, push to one side 
with meat. 


7. Serve your guests some of everything right on to their plates. (Makes 8 
servings) 


_ 
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8. Serve with hot fluffy rice. 
9. Pass dish of soya sauce. 
10. For more servings, leave sauce in pan and repeat steps 5 to 7. 


Japanese Sukiyaki 


Meat and Spices 
See recipe above. 


Vegetables 

1 cup bean curd 

1 cup konnyaku paste made from arum root 

1 cup green onions cut in half and sliced, and green tops also 

1 cup sliced dry white onions 

1 cup Chinese cabbage 

Prepare as in the previous recipe. 

Note: Some Canadians use celery, carrots and/or green pepper, but they 
spoil the flavour of true sukiyaki. Konnyaku is rubbery, has no taste or 
scent of its own and no nutritional value, but helps clean the stomach and 
intestines. It is a very healthful food. 

Rice 

Prepare steamed rice as suggested on the package. 

Fruit 

Fresh fruit is one of the most popular desserts served by the Japanese. 
Buy fruit that is in season, if possible. 


Cookies 
Okcki is a Japanese cookie. It may be bought wrapped individually in 
cellophane. Look for okaki in an Oriental import store. 


Green Tea 

Follow the instructions given in the story. Green tea is usually available 
in grocery stores, oriental restaurants, or specialty food shops. No milk is 
served with green tea. 


Shopping 

a. The making of many of these dishes depends on the availability of the 
ingredients. Check to see if there is a store or market in your area that 
sells them. 

b. Have the children make up a shopping list from the recipes before 
going to buy the ingredients. If you plan to take a large group of 
children, be sure to visit the shops before the trip. Find out where the 
items are available. You may wish to reinforce the understanding of 
resource management introduced in Unit 3 by having the children 
compare prices, quality, etc. Inform the shopkeepers that you will be 
bringing a large group of children and the purpose of your trip. They 
could be prepared to answer the questions the children may have. 

c. Some children may want to bring their cameras to record similarities 
and differences between these shops and those in their community. 
They may also want to photograph the different types of food. They 
could make a display of these photographs, posting them on the 
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bulletin board with a caption for each one. A glossary could be made 
to accompany the display. This would help them to become familiar 
with the Japanese words that are new to them. If possible, have some 
of the words written in Japanese as well as English. 

d. If school funds are available, you may wish to buy a sample of various 
foods for a “tasting time” in the classroom. Have the children com- 
plete a taste chart. 

e. Some items, such as fruit, must be bought the day of or the day before 
the festival. Keep a record of these items. 


sw eel (sketches or photographs of the foods) 


salTy 
sour 


bitter 





Eating Customs 

Practise by role-playing how to bow, how to use chopsticks (inexpensive 
sets can be bought at Japanese and Chinese specialty shops), how to 
drink from bowls and cups with no handles, how to sit on your knees on 
the floor and be comfortable, how to serve a meal. The class must choose a 
host and hostess for the day. Suggest that parents wear casual clothes as 
they will be kneeling on mats at the tables. 

Japanese Tea Ceremony 

Have children look in libraries to find out more details about the tea 
ceremony. Often there are Japanese festivals in town where the ceremony 
is performed. Vancouver has the University of British Columbia J apanese 
Garden with its teahouse, and Toronto has the J apanese Canadian Cul- 
tural Centre which often holds ceremonies and festivals. (See instructions 
for the tea ceremony on page T144 of this Resource Book. Simplify the 
ceremony for the children. Green tea could be used in place of thick tea.) 
Group Organization 

On Festival Day each person in Group 1 will be involved in one or more of 
the following activities: 

Meat preparation 

Spices preparation 

Vegetables preparation 

Cooking—soup, sukiyaki, rice (The soup could be prepared 
beforehand.) ; 

Preparing fruit 

Preparing green tea 

Serving the meal 

Cleaning up 


see te 
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Each child must know what and when he or she will contribute to the 
preparing, cooking, serving, and cleaning up. Make a large chart of these 
duties and have the children sign for the activity they will perform on 
festival day. Have the recipes printed on large wall charts so that the 
instructions are easy to follow. You may wish to have the children sign 
beside the step they are responsible for. 


Learning Japanese Stories, Plays, Dances, and Music 
(Group 2) 


Stories 
Use your resource centre or public library to find stories about Japan and 
its people. 
Examples: Taka-chan and I (A dog’s journey to Japan) 
The Many Lives of Chio and Goro 
The Rice-Cake Rabbit 
Joji and the Dragon 
Kap and the Wicked Monkey 
These stories were written by Betty Jean Lifton, published by 
W. W. Norton & Company. 

(Betty Jean Lifton lived in Japan for two years from the 
spring of 1967. She went through many old books on costumes 
and customs to decide how the people should dress in her 
stories. She was a war correspondent in Korea, Japan, and 
Vietnam. After seeing the children of survivors in Hiroshima, 
she made a film, ‘“‘A Thousand Cranes” to show American 
young people what had happened to that city and its children.) 
Stories from Japan from “The Folklore of the World” series, by 
Edward W. Dolch, published by Garvard and Marguerite P. 
Dolch. 

Plays 

_ The children may be interested in planning a Doll Festival or a Boys’ Festi- 
val or a Kite Festival. They could make the dolls and kites and display them 
on the festival day. (If the festival day does not lend itself to kite flying, this 
could be done before or after festival day.) 

The dolls could be used as part of a shadow-box puppet play. If possible 
show the film “Japanese Doll,” which describes a visit to the workshop of 
a master craftsman and his skill and care in creating a Japanese theatre. 
Use your resource centre or public library or inquire at the Japanese 
Consulate to obtain this film. (See page T147 for addresses and cities in 
which the consulates are located.) 

Dances and Music 

a. This group may be interested in researching the different types of 
Japanese instruments, such as the shamisen. Instruments could be 
made from cardboard and painted in the appropriate style. These 
could be used as imaginary accompaniment for the singers or dancers. 

- b. The children may already know The Coal Miners’ Dance (if it was 

taught during the reading and discussing of the story). Have them try 

to find other dances, such as the Butterfly Dance, Sakura Kais, Fan- 
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dance. Inquire at the Japanese Consulate for films that would help 
them to learn a new dance. 

c. The film “Children’s Songs of Japan” shows Japanese children play- 
ing and singing traditional songs against a background of colourful 
natural scenery. (Available for O/V/T/E—refer to page T147 of this 
Resource Book.) 

d. Some music books include Japanese songs. Help the children to learn 
to sing a Japanese song such as “Cherry Blossoms” on page 38 of the 
story. 

e. This group’s presentation on Festival Day depends on the resources 
available to them. Japanese dances and songs could be written by the 
children based on as much information as they can find. Or they may 
want to perform ones that the class already knows. They could 
present the Coal Miners’ Dance as well as one or two dances from 
other countries so that the class can compare the music and move- 
ments. It would be interesting for the children to learn the meaning of 
the dance movements. This would give them more understanding of 
the culture of the people of the country. 


Learning to Read and Write Japanese and Making In- 
vitations (Group 3) 


a. Have the children recall the differences between Japanese and Eng- 
lish. (Japanese is written from the top to the bottom of the page in a 
straight line; words, phrases, and sentences are written from right to 
left.) Here are the Japanese numbers. Display these on wall chart 
paper and have the children copy them with a fine brush and paint. 
The children could make up simple number stories. These could be 
presented on Festival Day for the other children and parents to solve. 


Japanese Numbers 1 to 10 


—_ 
e 
=- 
—_’/» 
-_ 
-_ 
Sade 
® 
= 


= 
f 


et 
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b. This group could practise the sayings given in the text and record 
them on tape. They could play these for the class on Festival Day, and 
have the class and parents learn the correct pronunciation. 


c. This group is responsible for designing and making the invitations 
and distributing them. Use the invitation on page 36 of the story asa 
model. 


Learning Japanese Art and Making Decorations 
(Group 4) 


The Japanese use many interesting materials in their arts and crafts. The 
children will enjoy using their kinds of materials in making decorations 
for the Festival Day. Much experimenting may be necessary before the 
children are pleased with the results. Once again, if you have a Japanese 
parent or neighbour in the community, ask for assistance. Usually, they 
will consider it a compliment to be asked. 

Japanese Art (filmstrip and record) 

The filmstrip and record “Japanese Art” provides a source of informa- 
tion about sumie, origami, ikebana, and papier maché dolls. Each step of 
these kinds of Japanese art is demonstrated by adults and children. 
Sumie 
This is the classical Japanese art done with a brush. Sumi means black ink. 
Sumi-e means using black ink and a brush to make a picture, usually of 
nature. The Japanese make the ink by grinding an ink stick (made of a black 
ink and glue mixture) in a small amount of water on a stoneslab. The sumie 
method is to dip the brush in water and then in the black ink or diluted 
black ink and make strokes on rice paper using a continuous movement 
with the arm. Watercolours may be used to enhance the picture, for 
example, by painting flowers on the branches. The ink sticks may be 
purchased in a Japanese specialty shop. The children could practise the 
Japanese numerals or paint some scenes from nature. They could use small 
water paint brushes and washable black ink if the proper supplies cannot 
be obtained. Consult the filmstrip and record in the Audio-Visual Kit for 
further information. 

Origami 

Paper folding is another traditional Japanese art. Examples and 
instructions are in the filmstrip and record in the Audio-Visual Kit. The 
film Origami (colour, 16 minutes) could be used as an introduction. See the 
list on page T147 of this Resource Book for sources of this film.(O/M/V/T/ 
W) Many books on origami are available in public libraries. For example, 
Origami 1 2 3 4 Froebel-kan Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. Each of these 
four books contains instructions for making a variety of objects, plants, 
and animals; for example, a balloon, an airplane, a stork, a butterfly, a 
table and chair, a jumping frog. 

Ikebana 

Japanese girls are taught to do ikebana (flower arranging) at a very early 
age. The meaning of each part of the arrangement and instructions are on 
the filmstrip and record in the Audio-Visual Kit. The floral centrepieces 
for the Japanese luncheon should be ikebana arrangements. The film 
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Ikebana (colour, 22 minutes) could be used. See the list on page T147 of this 
Resource Book for sources of this film. (O/V/T/W/E) 

Papier Maché Dolls 

This activity is outlined for the children in the filmstrip and record in the 
Audio-Visual Kit. | 


Materials: Soup cans, wire hangers, used light bulbs, masking tape, 
newspaper, wallpaper paste, white acrylic polymer emulsion, tempera paint, . 
shellac or varnish or silicone spray, paper towelling, brushes, rulers, wire 
cutters. 


Making the doll 
Photographs of the finished dolls are shown on pages 40 and 41 of the 
story. 

1. Remove the ends from two empty soup cans and tape the cans together 
with masking tape. 

2. Tie wire around the top edge of the top can. The ends of the wire 
provide the structure for the arms. 

3. Stuff the top can with newspaper. Insert the threaded end of the light 
bulb into middle of top can. Use glue and masking tape to make sure it 
is secure. 

4. Tear strips of newspaper along the edge of a ruler. Dip each strip in the 
paste. Wrap three layers of paper and paste around the cans, completely 
covering them. Let dry. Then wrap another three layers around the cans. 
Let dry. 

5. Dip wider strips of newspaper into the paste and drape them over the 
arms to make the sleeves of the kimono. Repeat this several times until 
they are solid. Mould to the desired shape. 

6. Make the body of the doll by wrapping wide pieces of newspaper dipped 
in paste around the cans. 

7. Wrap the face and hands with the papier maéché. Mould to make facial 
features, hair, fingers. 

8. Paint the face with white acrylic polymer emulsion. Cover the body with 
strips of paper towelling. Let dry. 

9. Add colour to clothing and features with tempera paint. 

10. Paint or spray with shellac, varnish, or silicone spray. 


Cherry Blossoms 


Materi als: A dry branch from a tree, green and yellow tissue or folding 
paper, pink tissue or folding paper cut into 10 cm squares, scissors, paste. 
Making the blossoms: 


1. Fold the square paper in four, corner to corner. 


>. 


/ 


1st fold 2nd fold 








Fold into thirds like the snowflake fold. 


fold fold 


Cut off tops. 


cut 


Cut half of petal shape. 


cut 


Unfold six petals. Make a cut from the outside to the centre between 
petal 5 and petal 6. Paste petal 5 over petal 6, as cherry blossoms have 
five petals. 


il 


Pinch the blossom in the middle and add a round yellow centre. 


. Add two leaves shaped like this. Fold down the " (oF 


Tape or staple blossoms and leaves to a branch. See the sketch below 
and page 41 in the story which shows a photograph of the finished 
product. 


cut 
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Japanese Lanterns 

Materials: Coloured paper, paints, string, scissors, stapler. 

Method: 

Take a rectangular piece of paper and fold it in the middle crosswise. Cut 
12 mm strips along the folded side, leaving opposite side uncut. Open the 
paper and squeeze out gently to make a lantern shape. Staple each end 
and add a paper-strip handle. Paint a design on the paper if you wish, 
such as cherry blossoms, or a scene. Hang with string. 


fold 


cut 





Japanese Fish Kite (Carp) 


Materials: Fine wire, tissue paper or plastic sheeting, strong cord, pole or 
long stick, scissors, paste. 


Method: 


Make a pattern for the size of carp that you want. Cut out two fish from 
tissue paper or plastic sheeting. Decorate each with eyes, fins, and scales. 
Paste the two sides together all around the outside except at the mouth. 
Paste sides of mouth around fine wire so air can enter. Fins and tail may 


be lightly stuffed with tissue paper. Fasten mouth of fi 
é sh to pole or lon 
stick with strong cord. See illustration on page T149. . 3 


rte. 
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Place Mats and Plates 

1. Tissue paper feels like rice paper. Cut and paste a picture between two 
pieces of tissue paper. Hold the picture up to the window. The use of 
the tissue paper to look like rice paper could be extended to making 
place mats for the Festival Day. Two sheets could be pasted together 
with a cut-out motif inside. Use white bond fast glue, as it dries 
transparent. The edges could be scalloped. 
Example: 





Japanese Artifacts 

Japanese Consulates and families may be willing to lend items for a short 
period of time. Make an artifact scrapbook by sketching artifacts and 
writing a sentence or two about each. Or, if possible, place artifacts on 
display for visitors to see. Label them to tell what they are and, if possi- 
ble, where in Japan they were made. 
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Investigation II Festival Day 


Suggested Plan for the Festival Day 


1. Morning 
Each child’s duties are listed on a chart. The parents’ duties also are 
recorded on the chart. Parents could be of assistance in the morning 
by helping each group carry out its duties, which include: 
organizing desks for displays, demonstrations, food; 
placing chairs for guests in an appropriate part of the room; 
putting down mats or rugs for kneeling at the meal. 
Group 1—putting out plates, chopsticks, cups, forks, spoons, menus. 
(These will be taken to the mats when the meal is served.) 
—shopping with a parent for last-minute items such as fresh 
fruit. (One or two children should be chosen for this.) 


Groups 2 and 3—rehearsing songs, plays, dances, demonstrations. 


Group 4—putting up decorations; 
—placing floral arrangements on tables; 
—making a seating plan to intermingle children and guests; 
—setting up demonstrations; 
—putting out kimonos for parents who help and for other 
guests; 
—making name tags for guests. 


2. Noon 
Parents and children should stay to prepare the food. Other last- 
minute arrangements should be completed at this time. 


3. The Festival 
The children should be aware of the order of events, but will require 


assistance from the teacher and the parents in carrying out their 
roles. 


Group 3 

The hosts and hostesses welcome each guest to Festival Day and 
show them to the place where Group 4 gives them a kimono. 

A general introduction and welcome should be given by a child in the 
group before the guests prepare for the meal. ; 
Group 1 

These children are responsible for demonstrating to the guests the 
Japanese eating customs. They also serve the meal. 


While the parents are eating their cookies, this group could present the 
Tea Ceremony. 


The children could clear the dishes while the parents are viewing the 
demonstrations and displays. 
Group 2 


One child could be responsible for keeping the Japanese music 
(records) playing throughout the meal. 
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After the meal this group presents its songs, dances, stories, etc. and 
talks about the meanings of each and any comparisons that can be 
made with other cultures. 

Group 3 

These children will now teach the guests some Japanese words and 
writing. The guests and the rest of the children and parents could be 
asked to solve their number stories. 


Group 4 
A fashion show of the kimonos would show the individual designs 
made by each child and the art of walking gracefully. 


This will be followed by their demonstrations of Japanese art 
techniques, artifacts, dolls, etc. 


The festival could be concluded by having everyone participate in the 
writing of haiku, one type of Japanese poetry. This is written in verse 
form consisting of three lines of 5, 7, 5 syllables respectively. The 
verse is about the seasons or anything in nature. 

Here is haiku written by older students. 


White snow on the ground 
Gracefully the flakes fall down 
Dancing in the light 


Look at all the rain 
The worms are in the puddles 
Having all the fun! 


On Japan, Japan 

What a pink look of blossoms 

In a smell so sweet! 
Help the children evaluate their Festival Day. Have them consider the 
planning and organization, whether the visitors seemed to enjoy 
themselves, whether they think the visitors learned something new 
about the Japanese culture, etc. 
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UNIT9 YESTERDAY, TODAY, 
TOMORROW 


The Basic Concept: Change 


Change is a force that is having an ever-increasing effect on our lives. Not 
only is the world being constantly changed by natural forces, it is being 
revolutionized by man’s own activities. The student must be aware of the 
essence of change and its impact on the past, the present, and the future 
way of life. He should examine change in his own community in order to 
better understand the impact of change in other communities and its 
possible effect on the world in the future. 

In Unit 9, the children examine the changes that take place in the 
community, both natural and man-made. They evaluate these changes 
and learn how each affects the community and its people. They also 
evaluate the changes that they as individuals have made during the 
course of the school year. 


The Unit Content 


When a museum is planned for Beaver Hill, the children discover just how 
much change has occurred since early settlement. They learn the value of 
retaining some facets of our history. They then speculate on the changes 
that will take place in the future. 


Investigation I Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 
Understandings to Be Developed 


We have changed during the school year in many ways—our work, atti- 
tudes, body, relationships. 


Over the years, we and our family have changed. 

Our community has changed. 

We should examine these changes to see if they are changes for the better. 
A museum is a place where we can see change. 

It is important to plan where new buildings will be located. 


Contents: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow (Pages 44 to 56) 
Thc Change Game (game print) 
Beaver Hill Today (map print) 


Investigation IT Beaver Hill Day 
Understandings to Be Developed 
Past, present and future are changes in time. 


The past is what has happened, the present is what is happening now, 
and the future is what will happen. 


Beaver Hill is constantly changing. 
Contents: Beaver Hill Today (map print) 
Beaver Hill Long Ago (map print) 
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Investigation I Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 


Introduction to the Story 


1. 


Discuss with the children the meaning of change. Discuss the ways in 
which the children have changed physically during this school year. 
Examine other ways in which the children have changed, for exam- 
ple, in attitudes toward others, both adults and children. Discuss 
possible reasons for these changes. 


Some children may like to write their own autobiography in which 
many changes are seen. The children could mount on poster paper 
photographs gathered from home. Under each photo write a sentence 
or two describing an interesting anecdote which happened at the time 
it was taken. Mothers and fathers will be an excellent source of infor- 
mation for this activity. Arrange the pages chronologically. 

Have the children bring photographs showing members of previous 
generations of their families—grandparents, great-grandparents. 
Make up a bulletin board display of these. Have the children examine 
each carefully. Discuss the changes in clothing, hairstyles, etc. 

At the beginning of the Resource Book it was suggested that the 
children keep a file or scrapbook, My Year, which would be a record of 
some of the best work done each month. The children will now enjoy 
examining the changes that have taken place in their school work— 
changes in the various skills such as printing, drawing, mathematics, 
story writing. 

Display any of the examples that you kept of the children’s work on 
Beaver Hill. Have the children suggest changes that they note from 
examining these things. Their ideas will include changes in their own 
skills and understandings as well as changes in Beaver Hill. 

On a chart or the chalkboard list various changes the children have 
noticed in their environment. Discuss possible reasons for these 
changes. Are these changes beneficial or not? Why? Have the children 
discover that changes fall into two categories—natural and man- 
made. Categorize the examples the children presented in the list. 

Take the children on a walk around the community. During the walk, 
the children will be able to observe various types of changes happen- 
ing in the community. Prepare an observation sheet for each child. 
Encourage each one to have a clipboard for writing. One could be 
made from heavy cardboard and clothes pegs. During the walk the 
child could sketch a picture in the appropriate column or jot down a 
few ideas. A sample observation sheet might be as follows: 


Changes in My Communif Name: 













Upon your return to class, discuss the children’s observations. List 
important changes noticed and discuss the type of each, the possible 
reason for it, and whether it was beneficial or not. 

8. Have the children plan a mural for the school resource centre or 
library based on the changes in their community that they observed 
on their walk. 

9. The Change Game (game print) 

Introduce the children to The Change Game in the Audio-Visual Kit so 
that they can enjoy it throughout the unit. This game will help rein- 
force the concept of change, both natural and man-made. 


Materials: Game print 
Introduction to the Game 


a. Discuss with the children what each of the 48 pictures on the game 
print shows. 

b. Have them note that the pictures are grouped in sets of four and that 
each set shows one topic. 

c. Each of the four cards within the set shows a different aspect of that 
topic. Reinforce the concept of change by discussing with the children 
the four stages or changes that take place in each set. Thetwelvetopics 
and the four changes within each are shown below for the conven- 
ience of the teacher: 


ROAD BIRD BUTTERFLY 
path egg egg 

road hatching caterpillar 
two-lane highway baby bird chrysallis 
multiple-lane highway adult adult 


SEASONS TRANSPORTATION WATER CYCLE 
winter covered wagon lake 

spring car cloud 

summer plane rain 

fall space ship puddle 


FAMILY TREE DOG BUILDING 
child newborn hole 
parents puppy foundation 
grandparents adult framework 
great grandparents old dog completed 


BUTTER THE DAY TULIP 

cow morning bulb 

cream afternoon sprout with bud 
churning evening flower 

butter night fallen petals 





d. Have the children suggest other series of changes they have noticed 
or experienced; for example, changes in the size and type of clothing 
they have worn from babyhood to their present age. 

e. Cut the game print into 48 cards. 
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How to Play 


a. Four, five, or six children may play, but four is ideal. 

b. Shuffle the cards well. 

c. Deal out seven cards to each player. The remaining cards go in the 
middle, face down. 

d. The object of the game is to get as many sets of four as possible. 

e. The person to the right of the dealer goes first. He or she asks the 
player on his or her right, “Do you have any...(example: tulip 
cards)?” If that player does, he or she gives them to the asker. If not, 
he or she says, “Fish.” The asker then takes a card from the top of the 
pile in the middle. 

f. The next player on the asker’s right then takes a turn, and the play 
continues around to the right in this manner. 

g. When a player has a set of four (a pack) he or she puts them face up on 
the table. The other players should check at this point to make sure 
that the right cards have been grouped into a set. 

h. Continue until the players have no cards in their hands. The pile in 
the middle will have disappeared. 

i. The player with the most packs of four is the winner. 


Variations 


a. Pairs of cards from the same set can be used for a game such as 
Concentration, or Memory. Six pairs of cards are laid face down ina 
grid pattern in front of the players; they take turns drawing them in 
pairs. If they get a matching pair, they keep them. If the pair do not 
match, they must show them to the other children and put them back 
in exactly the same place as they got them. When all the cards have 
been correctly matched and claimed, the children count how many 
each has. The child who has the most wins. 

b. If a set of word cards are made to match the picture cards, there will 
be enough cards to play eight games of Concentration at the same 
time, so that the whole class can participate at once. 


Related Activities 


1. 


Read a story to the class that tells about changes that can happen in a 
community and the ways they affect the people. 
Example: 

Gabby’s Magic Broom by Marietta Caldwell Schumacher. 

Little, Brown and Company, 1968 

Help! There Are Beavers in Lily Creek by Edwin Higgins. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston of Canada, Ltd., 1970 
A group of children might enjoy a look at schools of yesteryear. Have 
the children examine books, photographs, and pictures collected from 
the local library. 
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Reading and Discussing the Story 


Note: For the convenience of the teacher, questions are suggested 
for developing the children’s discussion and understanding of the 
story. The children may enjoy reading the entire story before 
discussing these questions. 


Pages 44 and 45 


rr 


2. 


Discuss what a museum is. Have the children relate any experiences 
they may have had in a museum. 

Have the children suggest what makes the history of Beaver Hill so 
interesting. “What items might people from other places in Canada 
come to see?”’ 

Have the children give suggestions as to where the items for the 
museum will come from. 

Introduce words pertaining to a museum of history, such as arche- 
ologist, fossil, artifact. 


Page 46 


1. 


2. 


Have the children answer David’s question, “Is Mr. Tremors’ place a 
museum?” and give reasons for their answers. 

Locate each of the places David suggested for the museum on the 
Beaver Hill Today map in the Audio-Visual Kit. Discuss each of them 
as possible locations. Have the children decide where they think the 
best location would be. Chart the results. 


Number of Votes 





Museum Location 





Place the Beaver Hill Today map in the mylar sleeve. Cut out a rectan- 
gle from coloured paper or cardboard. Put Plastitak on the back. Have 
the children place this rectangle on the map of Beaver Hill while they 
discuss their ideas about a location. Encourage them to consider the 
effect of the location on the community—the people and the environ- 
ment—as well as the museum and its workers and visitors. 


Page 47 


1. 


Discuss again the problem of finding items for the museum. Dona- 
tions from community members would assist greatly, but an emphasis 
on the professional museum workers who dig, restore, catalogue, and 
display the materials is important. 


“How would Mr. Tremors feel about giving his recipe book to the new 
museum?” Have the children give reasons for their answers. 





etree 


Pages 48 and 49 


iE 


Compare the location decided by the town planners with the locations 
suggested by the children. “Did the planners make a wise decision?” 
Discuss the effect of the location on the community. 


Have the children relate any experiences they have had in watching 
new buildings being constructed. List the types of machines and 
names of some of the kinds of workers involved in putting up a 
building. 

Discuss what fossils may have been found on the site. Review what a 
fossil is and discuss how it is formed. 


Pages 50 and 51 


15 
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3. 


Discuss what qualifications a museum director might need. “What 
would his or her job be?” 


Discuss whether each of the items found by the people is really an 
antique. 


“Would each item be important in the museum? Why or why not?” 


Pages 52 and 53 


ds 


2. 


3. 


4, 


“Is Mr. Tremors’ grandmother’s recipe book an antique? Would other 
people be interested in viewing it? Why?” 

Discuss what information the recipe book might give about Beaver 
Hill long ago. 

““How could the book be displayed in the museum so that the people 
could see the pages without handling the book?” 

Have the children suggest what items Mr. Tremors might be donating 
to the museum. 


Pages 54 and 55 


1. Have the children compare their suggestions with the items that Mr. 
Tremors has selected for the museum. 

2. “How do you think Mr. Tremors feels about giving all these things to 
the museum? How do you think the children feel about it?” 

Page 56 

1. The ending of the story leads the children to discuss the changes that 
have occurred in Beaver Hill. List these. 

2. Have the children speculate on the changes that might take place in 
Beaver Hill in the future. 

3. Have the children discuss changes that have occurred and might occur 
in relation to their own community. 

Related Activities 

A.V. 1. Add the new museum to the Beaver Hill Today map in the Audio- 


Visual Kit. 
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2. Have a contest to select a name for the museum. Encourage the chil- 
dren to choose a name that suggests change. 

3. Discuss the changes that the museum in Beaver Hill will show. Exam- 
ples: styles of clothing, furniture, household articles; photographs 
showing changes in roads, buildings, people, transportation, etc. 

4. Some children may wish to make a chart showing machinery used in 
constructing buildings such as the new museum. Cut out pictures or 
draw sketches to show the various kinds of machinery. Label each. 


5. Have some children design safety posters which will remind others 
not to trespass on construction sites. 

6. Plan a visit to a local museum. During the visit, encourage the chil- 
dren to note examples of change within their own community, how the 
museum is organized, workers at the museum, how items are dis- 
played, where the items came from, etc. Compare this museum to the 
one in Beaver Hill. How is it similar? Different? 

7. In areas where fossils may be found, some children may want to 
collect and name some fossils. Have the group make a chart on which 
they explain through diagrams how the fossils were formed. 

8. Have the children find as many words as they can that suggest 
change. Make a list of these words. Have the children use these to 
write stories or poems about change. An example the children could 
listen to is Now We Are Six by A. A. Milne. 


Investigation II Beaver Hill Day 


Suggested Discussion and Activities 


1. Discuss the meanings of past, present, and future. Print each word at 
the top of a separate sheet of chart paper. Have the children choose a 
time that they are interested in regarding the community of Beaver 
Hill. Each group is responsible for finding or sketching pictures to 


paste under their heading. A Time-Line Chart could be arranged as 
follows: 





2. Some of the children might enjoy making a Time-Line Chart relating 
to their own community. Mural paper and paint could be used to make 
the chart. Mention interesting historical background material about 


your community at this point. Use pictures from books or newspaper 
articles as resource materials. 





. 
{ 





3. Some children might make personal Time-Line Charts. On them they 
would use photographs of their younger days, and sketches of the 
future. During these activities the children will enjoy discussing the 
possibilities for the future of Beaver Hill, of their own community, or 
of themselves. 


4. Set up three Time Tables in the classroom. Have one table marked 
Past, another Present and the third Future. Mount the maps of Beaver 
Hill in the Audio-Visual Kit as focal points for the past and present 
displays. The children could make models of items that they associate 
with each of these times regarding Beaver Hill and place them on the 
appropriate table. Some of these could be used for future displays at 
the end of the month. 


Beaver Hill Day 


This day is the culmination to the study of Beaver Hill. It should be held 
one half-day during the last two weeks of the school year. At this time, the 
children will be able to display and present the activities in which they 
have been involved during the year. They will have an opportunity to 
show parents and other people of the community just what they have 
learned about the community of Beaver Hill. 

a. The class could present Beaver Hill in the past, the present, and the 
future. For this the class could be divided into three groups: 

1. Beaver Hill Today (present) 
2. Beaver Hill Yesterday (past) 
3. Beaver Hill Tomorrow (future) 

b. During the preparations for Beaver Hill Day, you may wish some 
parents to help with the activities. You will find most of them very 
willing to assist. Perhaps a note home requesting aid should be sent at 
this time. , 

c. If space was available, you may have kept some of the better pieces of 
work completed in earlier units during the study of Beaver Hill, such 
as models, scrapbooks, charts. These activities may be used as part of 
the display on Beaver Hill Day, along with new ideas prepared at this 
time. 

d. Send out a letter inviting the parents to Beaver Hill Day. Be sure to 
explain that Beaver Hill is the community the children have studied 
during the year, and through which they have learned more about 
their own community. 


Group 1 Beaver Hill Today 


V. 1. This group make a model of Beaver Hill based on the Beaver Hill 


Today map in the Audio-Visual Kit, making sure to include the new 
- museum and all the physical aspects and services of the community. 
2. Large full-size cut-outs could be made from mural paper in order to 
depict the various helpers found in Beaver Hill, such as doctors, 
mayor, teachers, et al. 
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3. The group could make puppets of the main characters in the story of 


Beaver Hill. They could use their puppets and the model of Beaver Hill 
to introduce the guests on Beaver Hill Day to the community and the 
people they have been reading about during the year. 

This group could make the invitations to the parents and other guests. 
The group may prepare a presentation such as a play or a talk using 
illustrations on the following topics: 

a. Services in Beaver Hill 

b. Helpers in the community 

c. Recreation 

d. Comparison of our community to Beaver Hill. 


Group 2 Beaver Hill Yesterday 


1. This group could build the new Beaver Hill museum. The following is 


a method that could be followed. 
The Log Wall 


Spread a few sheets of newspaper on the floor. The size (length and 
diameter) of the logs you make depend on the size of your museum. 


Have two or three children help to roll the newspaper into logs. 
Tie each end and the middle with string. 

Wrap each log in brown wrapping paper or construction paper. 
Tie all the logs together with heavy string. 


Hang the log wall from nails or hooks at the top of a bulletin board or 
a chalkboard. 


A thin coating of paste, when dried and painted dark brown, will give 
the wall a more realistic appearance. 


A Window 
Make a frame of rolled newspapers attached to cardboard. 


The children could paint a scene on the “windowpane” and then cover 


it with white tissue paper or white bond paper that has a film of 
vegetable oil on it. 


Make curtains from paper or scraps of cloth and attach to the sides of 
the window. 


Tie the window to one of the logs on the wall. 
A Fireplace 


Make the walls of the fireplace from two stacks of boxes joined by a 
mantlepiece of cardboard. 


Cover the walls with heavy brown paper. 

Have the children paint the stones on the paper. 
Cover the back of the fireplace with heavy paper. 
Have the children paint in a fire on a grate. 





The Furnishings 


~The children may be able to bring from home some items for their 
museum. The parents may be more willing to allow these items to 
leave their homes if they are told that they will be invited to Beaver 
Hill Day to view these and other displays, skits, etc. Have each child 
explain his item to the class, telling how old it is, what its function 
was, and if it has been changed (refinished, rebuilt, etc.) in any way. 
Family photographs are often interesting to examine, especially old 
photos of a parent who then appears at Beaver Hill Day. Old photos of 
the community would be informative. 
The children may be interested in serving an old family recipe to the 
guests on Beaver Hill Day. They could each bring one from home and 
then decide which ones to serve. (This may depend on who is going to 
_ make the recipe.) 
Other items which show change are collections of models or pictures 
of boats, cars, buildings, clothing; songs. 
On Beaver Hill Day, the children should be prepared to explain their 
display items to the guests. They may want to present a skit that tells 
about Beaver Hill in the past. 
Example: Mr. Tremors and his grandfather when they went fishing 
at Beaver Creek. 


Group 3 Beaver Hill Tomorrow 


1. This group could build in one corner of the classroom a ‘Time Tun- 


nel’’, a device used to whisk people of today into the future. A very 
simple construction could be made, such as large packing boxes for 
the tunnel with a door cut in them. The display could be walled off 
with kraft paper extending from the sides of the upright boxes. 
Example: 






displays on wall 


ENTRANCE 


Another method would be to form a divider with corrugated paper or 
pieces of millboard. 

The Tomorrow display which would be seen after passing through the 
tunnel could show models of space capsules, transportation of the 
future in Beaver Hill, buildings of the 2000s, new inventions for 
appliances and other conveniences. 

The group may wish to design clothes for the future. These may also 
be worn on Beaver Hill Day. 
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4. A model of the community of Beaver Hill or their own community in 


General Organization and Planning for Beaver Hill Day 
Th 


the future could be made. Expansion would be noted, higher apart- 

ments, more expressways, etc. This model could be presented to others 

on Beaver Hill Day and changes noted and reasons given for the 

changes. 

The children could present a skit on Beaver Hill Day. 

Examples: David with his grandchildren: ‘““When I was a child...” 
Melissa’s great-grandchildren at school. 


These could involve the appropriate scenery, clothing, etc. 


The Display Areas: This will be held in the classroom. Each group 
should be responsible for setting up its displays and for cleaning up 
after Beaver Hill Day. During a discussion period, the class should 
decide how best to break up the classroom into three display areas. 
Each group would then prepare detailed plans listing what materials 
would be on display and how. One parent helper per group is most 
necessary to assist in the guidance of discussions and planning. 
Activities completed earlier in the school year and stored may also be 
placed on display at this time. This could include My Year booklets, 
Our Community scrapbook, and the maps and games included in the 
Audio-Visual Kit. 

The teacher and the class must decide the program for the day. This 
will depend upon the time available for preparation and the depth to 
which the teacher wishes to delve. 


Costumes: The children will enjoy preparing suitable costumes for the 
day and wearing them. Pioneer costumes worn during the study of 
Unit 5 could be worn by the Yesterday group. Tommorow people could 
design a suitable costume for the occasion. Children in the Today 
group wear clothing worn today. 

Presentations: Each group must have all presentations well prepared 
in advance. These might take the form of skits, songs, dances, etc. If 
the weather on Beaver Hill Day is pleasant, you may wish to present 
these at the “Playhouse Outdoor Theatre”. 

Refreshments: The children may wish to make a simple refreshment 
table for the parents to visit after the presentations. Each of the 
groups may make an item such as a Pioneer Pastry, a Futuristic 
Favourite, and Today’s Tasty Treat. Coffee or punch may be served. 
Keep the refreshments simple—cookies and drink. One group could 


look after the arranging of the table, buying necessary items (paper 
cups), flowers, etc. 


Picnic: The children may wish to end their study of Banuat Hill by 


holding a picnic at “River Road Park”. This could be held at noon 
hour on Beaver Hill Day. 


On Beaver Hill Day, the children might enjoy having a presentation 
of slides or films taken during the year as they studied Beaver Hill. 
The parents and other guests will also enjoy seeing these. 


ee 
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THEIBRAMBLE 


One windy, chilly morning in September, a 


large truck drove around Chestnut Court. It wasa 
moving van. It stopped in front of the empty 
house. Then it backed into the driveway. The 
leaves cracked and popped under its large wheels. 
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Soon a blue car pulling a trailer drove up. Robert 
watched the people get out of the car. There were 
three children. And one boy was his age! Robert 
was excited. Now he had someone new to play 
with. 

Then he saw two men open the back doors of 
the moving van. Bang! The long ramp fell to the 
ground. The men walked up the ramp and into 
the moving van. 

Push! Pull! Tug! They moved the furniture 
down the ramp. Some things had large, brown 
covers over them. Robert watched the movers 


carry beds, tables, lamps, and boxes into the 
house. 
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The three children had gone into the house 
when the movers came. But now they were 
watching too. 

“Hi!” Robert called to them. Then he walked to 
where they were standing. “My name is Robert 
Peters. What is yours?” He was looking at the 
boy who was his age. 

“I am David Brambles,” the boy said. 

“T am Melissa,” the girl added. 

“And I’m their older brother. My nameis Paul.” 




























Robert asked them if 
they would like to go 
swimming with him. He 
told them that he was 
taking swimming lessons 
at the Community Pool. 

‘‘We don’t know where 
our Swim suits are,” said 
Paul. “But our bicycles are 
off the van.” 

“Dad,” Paul called. “Can 
we go to the pool? Just to 
watch? Robert wants to 
take us there.” 

Their father was happy 
they had met a new friend. 
“You can go,” he said. 
“Just be back for lunch.” 

So they hopped on their 
bicycles and rode down the 
street. 





“That’s where I live.” Robert pointed to the 
house at the corner of the street. They turned 





the corner and rode up the street. 

Robert showed them Beaver Hill Public School, 
where they would go on Monday. Then he said, 
“Ttis too bad I have lessons today. We could have 
gone to Spookane Estate.” 

“What is that?” they all said together. 

“It is a spooky place. An old man lives there. 
And there is a high fence all around it.”’ 

The three children looked at each other. Their 
eyes were getting bigger and rounder. 

Then Robert said, “I have to be at the pool in 
five minutes. Let’s go.” 
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Robert went swimming while his new friends 
watched. After a while they became tired of 
waiting. They wanted to ride around their new 
community. So they left the pool and got on 
their bicycles. 

They rode to the lights at the corner. Across the 
street they saw a shopping plaza. There was a big 
sign that said Beaver Mall. Many people were 
walking and driving in the parking lot. It was a 
large shopping plaza. 
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They turned the corner. 


Some children were playing 
soccer in a field. ‘‘Let’s 
watch,” said Paul. 

“T want to keep riding,” 
said David. 

“Me too,” added Melissa. 

So they rode on. At the 
end of the street they came 





to a bridge. Beside it was 
an old mill. Across the river 
they saw a park. There 
they saw swings and slides 
and a roundabout. What 
fun! So they walked their 
bicycles over the bridge to 
the park. 
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The children playing on the roundabout 
stopped when they saw Paul and David and 
Melissa. 

“Are you new here?” one boy called to them. 

“Ves,” Paul answered. “Can we play with you?” 

“Sure. Get on the roundabout with us.”’ 

Everyone laughed and had fun. They played for 


a long time. 


Suddenly David saw 
that most of the children 
had left. 

“What time is it?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” said 
Melissa. “Paul, do you 
know?” 

No one knew. “It must 
be lunch time. Dad said 
to be home for lunch,” 
said Paul. 

They goton their bicycles. 
Then they stopped. Which 
way should they go? They 
didn’t have Robert to take ~~ 
them home. 
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They rode through the park. The river was right 


beside them. Paul led the way to a trail through 
the trees. 


“There’s a bridge,” he shouted. Over the bridge 
they went. But everything was different on the 
other side. Where was the shopping plaza? 
Where was the soccer field? They rode up and 
down many streets, trying to find their way home. 





“Here we are at the old mill again,” Melissa 


sald. 
‘“‘Let’s ask someone where we are.” said David. 
“T want to get home.” 


Ee, 


They put their bicycles down in front of an old 
yellow building. The sign over the door said “The 
Beaver Hill Herald.” Paul told Melissa and David 
to stay outside. He opened the door and went in. 
Soon a man in work clothes came out. Paul was 
behind him. 

“Don’t worry. I think I can help you. Tell me 
the name of your street,” he said. 

The children looked at each other. They didn’t 
know the name of their street. 

““T think it is a tree,” David said. 

The man laughed. “That’s not much help. Most 
of the streets here have tree names. There’s Oak 
Street and Pine Avenue, and lots of others. Is 
there anything else you can tell me?” 

“When we moved in this morning we drove in 
a circle on our street,” replied Melissa. 

The man scratched his head. “Sounds like 
Hazelwood Boulevard or Walnut Crescent,” he 
said, “or maybe it’s Chestnut Court.” 

“That’s it,” cried the children. “It’s Chestnut 
Court!” 

They were not far from home at all. The man 
told them to ride along Pine Avenue and turn left 
at Main Street. Soon they would find their street. 

They thanked him and started off. 
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At last they were riding down Chestnut Court. 
They were so happy to be home. They ran into the 
house. 

“Where have you three been?” asked Mrs. 
Brambles. ‘““We have been worried.” 

By the time they went to sleep in their new 
bedrooms that night, their mother and father had 
heard the whole story. They could hardly wait 
until tomorrow to tell Robert. 
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“And you should have seen the size of the 
machines!” Paul was telling his new class about 
his visit to The Beaver Hill Herald on Saturday. 

“T think you are the only one in this class who 
has been to The Beaver Hill Herald,” said Mrs. 
Rosen, Paul’s new teacher. 

“Ts he ever lucky,” someone added. 

“Yes,” the other children chimed in. 

“Well, Paul, we will show you our community 
if you will take us to The Beaver Hill Herald,” 
said Mrs. Rosen. Everyone laughed. 

The next week, Paul and Mrs. Rosen went to 
The Beaver Hill Herald. They asked the owner if 
their class could visit. 

“We would like to know how the machines 
work,” said Paul. 

The owner smiled. “I will try my best to tell you 
how a newspaper is made. You may ask me any 
questions you want. Then your class will be able 


to make its own newspaper. Not with machines, 
of course.” 
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Paul learned about Beaver Hill by helping with 
the class newspaper. He was in the Local News 
j group. He rode around Beaver Hill and asked 
people questions. 
Finally their class newspaper was finished. The 


first copy was given to the owner of The Beaver 
Hill Herald. 
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FAMILY SECTION 
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Miso BAABER'S OATMEAL COOKIES 
Cthe Kind you Can’t stop eating } 


2 cups rolled oats 1/2 cup butter 


ao 










1 cup brown sugar 1/2 teaspoon vanilla 


1 teaspoon baking powder 


Mix rolled oats, brown sugar, baking powder. 
Add butter and vanilla. 

Spread into two greased pans. 

Bake at 175°C for & to 10 minutes. 


Leave for five minutes. Cut into squares. 
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First aid for 
harried mothers 


Here’s a little trick to keep up your 
sleeve for the days the kids really ~ 
get to you. Working with what 
you've probably got around the 
house you can make Play Dough 
and Play Clay to keep children 
amused for many activity 
Play Dough 

#2 cups unsifted flour 

1 cup salt 

1 cup water (add food colouring) 

#2 tablespoons cooking oil 


Danny Kangas painted this 


) icturein firs. Hubbards class. 
| 
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THE MOO And Then 
ole Were 
BEAVER HILL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PRESENTS SOQ 


The Honey Rrates 


Date - October 20 

Time — 15:00 and 1A:00 

Tickets — Adults #2.00 
Children So¢ 








THE FALL“PICNIG 





IT IS AT RIVER ROAD PARK. 
ERE'S HOW TO GET THERE. 
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HOP AND SAVE OG'S Or] 
O°BRAN ND * 















aS AN 
KOOL DRINK pater SAVE 
5 packages ; soft drinks 
99¢ a litre ice cream 





30¢ 






RAISINS HOT DOGS 





JELLO 













mini-box one kilogram pack} 





19¢ a package 





10¢ 










SALMON STEAK 
















basket 
$1.49 





kilogram tin 


89¢ 


70¢ a kilogram 






WOOLIES GIGANTIC SALE 
Cuts Cost of Children’s 


CLOTHES | | 
Dresses joo/cotton 1 | 
Size 7-14 T-Shirts | 
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fits all 
129 


HELP WANTED 


sery school 
pacher needed 
mediately. 
one after 6. 


08-6742 


! SER COACH needed for 
s’ baseball team 2 or 3 hours 
th week. 699-4342. 













HOOL CROSSING GUARDS 
for local work. 
information call Deacon at 
1-2150, 9-5 Mondays- Fridays. 


echanics needed 

br new auto 

Ictory. Must have 
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mye Call T. Leith 
734-4789 
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WANT ADS 


FOR SALE 


LABRADOR PUPPIES FOR SALE. 
$10. Phone 227—3082. 





Tree house (secret 
place). Call Andy. 
355-4838 


GIRLS BIKE, NEW CONDITION, 
three light pole lamp, one table 
lamp, farm eggs, Phone 227— 
9191; 


North of Beaver 
Hill apartments, 
house, three 
bedrooms, large 

lcUL Cnet. Geplace), 


family room, garage. 


CaaigoemeHuD bard 
evenings only. 


355-6875 


Stamps for collectors — ac- 
cessories, albums, covers, finest 
selection. Visit our store or call 
Walt. 694-2333. 


GARAGE SALE ON SATURDAY, 


10-5 at 81 Balsam Avenue. 
Furniture, baby equip ment, 
toys, remnants, etc. Post poned 
to Sunday if it rains. 





LOST 





CAT — grey-blue in colour — 
female — vicinity of Silverbirch 
We miss her. 691-3019. 


Snoopy watch found. 
GomboutnesoLrLtce. t 
ital SwyOurS. 
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WANTED 


Furnished apartment 


with one bedroom 
and fireplace. 
Call irs. Tamm at 


647-6987 





URGENTLY NEEDED SLEEPING 
room for. one gentleman. Phone 
227—5109. 





My little girl wants to play the 


mandolin. I’d be pleased to hear 
from persons interested in giving 
private lessons in this area. Write 
Box 78, 907 King 


HELP! Mr. Parissi 
needs someone to 
help him in the 
Resource Centre. 
Lunch time or after 
school. Please see 
him NOW} 





WANT HELP? 


BOY wants work doing odd jobs 
after school — leaf-raking, 
messages, snow shovelling, etc. 
699-8670. 





Lessons on popular and classical 
guitar — best guitar instruction in 
the country. Instruments at special 
rates for students. Call Carl at 
691-3795. 





Moving? Why not try us. We give 
efficient service with reasonable 
rates. Large truck available with 
one or two men. Call Tom 698-3708. 
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Melissa looked worried. “It’s only five days 
until Paul’s birthday,” she said. 

David put down his pencil. “I have to finish 
the invitations tonight. I still have seven to 


write.” 

“And I have to make the paper hats and put 
up the streamers,” added Paul. 

“Don’t worry about the streamers until Friday 
night. They will get ripped if you put them up 
before then,” said Melissa. F 

The children worked hard that night. David 
finished the invitations. Paul made fourteen 
paper hats. Melissa planned two games. 





| them or hand them out?” 


“Tet’s mail them,” suggested Paul. 


“But if we mail them,” said Melissa, “will 
they get there in time?” 
“That’s right. And we don’t have any 





addresses,” added David. “So I guess we will 
: have to hand them out.” 
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Thenext day atrecess thechildren gaveouttheir 
invitations. Everyone was so excited. 

“What are we going to eat?” asked Robert. 

Melissa and David looked at each other. They 
hadn’t thought about that. 

Melissa asked him, “What would you liketoeat?”’ 

“Cake!” everyone shouted. 

“Peanut butter sandwiches!” 

“Hot dogs!” 

eiLI7ZzZale 

“Prizes!” 

“Who said that?” asked Paul. “You can’t eat 
prizes, silly!” | 

“Just come to the party,” said David, “and see 
what you get. It will be good.” 














When they arrived home from school that day, 

| they told their father what the children had said 

q at recess. 

1 “Well, I guess we should think about that now,” 
| he said. “Let’s make a list of what you would like 
to have.” 

: They all huddled around the kitchen table. 

} Before long the list was finished. Then Father 

j said, “Now we must make a shopping list. Let’s 

| decide what to buy.” 
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David whispered something in Melissa’s ear. 
They left Father and Paul and went into the 
dining room. 

“TLet’s make something special for Paul,” 
said David. 

“That’s a great idea,” replied Melissa. “What 
should we make?”’ 

They both thought for a minute. “DELIGHTS!” 
they both said at once. 


‘And let’s go shopping and do it all ourselves,” 
said David excitedly. 


“Shh,” whispered Melissa. “He might hear us.” 





They peeked into the kitchen. Paul had gone. 
They rushed over to Father and quickly told him 
their plans. “You can do it all yourselves,” he said 
as he reached into the cupboard. “Here is the 
recipe. Make a list of what you need. On Friday I’1l 
give you some money. After school you go to the 
supermarket and do your own shopping.”’ 


CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW DELIGHTS 


| package chocolate chips 

| egg 

| package Coloured marshmallows (raini) 

candied cherries 

Coconut (if you want) 

Melt the chocolate chips in the top of a double boiler. 
Toke of f heal. 

Add the eg quick by 

Stir in the marshmallows. 

Cut up the candied cherries and stir into the 


mixture. 

Mush i all together with your hands. 

Moke i into rolls on wared paper (with coco nul 
Sprinkled on it). 

Wrap the rolls with the Waxed paper. 


Put the peliakts inthe refrigerator overnight 
before eating them . 
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Friday finally arrived. 
David met Melissa at the 
side door of the school. 
“Let's go,” he said. They 
crossed Mill Street and 
then Main Street at the 
lights. Just as they were 
walking through the 
parking lot, a large truck 
drove by. It stopped at the 
back of the supermarket. 

“That’s an 1ce cream 
truck,” said David. “Let’s 
get an ice cream cone.” 

“No, we can’t,” replied 
Melissa. “We only have 
enough money for the 
Delights.” 

“Are you sure?” begged 
David. He took out the 
five-dollar bill and showed 
Melissa. ‘Look. We have 
lots of money.”’ 

“Anyway, the ice cream 
is not in cones. It’s in large 
boxes,” Melissa replied. 
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: Insidethemall they walked bymany stores. : : 
_. before they cametothesuperniarket. : 
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David gotashopping cart. They began to look 
for the things on their list. | 

Melissa read the first thing on the list. “Eggs. 
Where are the eggs?” 

‘‘Nearthe dairy section, I think,” answered 
David. ‘There they are!” They pushed thecart 
over to the cartons of eggs. 

“Why are the cartons different colours?” he 
asked. “Which ones should we buy?” 

“What does it say on the cartons?” Melissa 
was reading the top of each colour of carton. 
“They are different sizes of eggs. And they are 
different prices. The biggest eggs cost the most.” 

‘“Let’s get the middle size,” decided David. 
He put the carton of eggs in the cart. 


















The marshmallows were easier to buy. There 


jwas only one kind. They quickly found the 
candied cherries, and the coconut. 

“Oh no!” said David. “There are two kinds 
sof chocolate chips.” 

q “Well, look at the price.” Melissa took one 
fpackage off the shelf. David looked at the price 
lof the other kind. 

} “This one is cheaper,” said Melissa. “Put 
ithe other one back.” 

“But maybe mine is bigger.” David checked 
the two packages again. “No, they are both the 
kame,” he said and put his package back on 
the shelf. 
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Melissa checked the list again. ““We have 
everything now. Let’s go to the check-out counter.”’ 

On their way, David stopped beside the frozen 
food section. “Look. There is the ice cream. You 
were right. It is not in cones. Oh well. Next time 
we will buy one at the ice cream counter in 
the mall.” 

At the check-out counter there was a long 
line. It seemed like a very long time before they 
put their groceries on the counter. 

The cashier looked at the price of each item. 
Then she rang it into the cash register. When 
everything had been checked, she rang up the 
total. It was $3.64. David handed her the 
five-dollar bill. The cashier gave him some change. 
Then she put their groceries in a brown paper 
bag. She gave the bag to Melissa and the 
marshmallows to David. 

David and Melissa talked about the party all 
the way home. 

“Thope our surprise will turn out allright,” said 
David. 

“Mother or Dad will help us,” Melissa said. 
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Their parents werein the kitchen when they 
arrived home. David looked around and asked, 
“Where is Paul?” 

‘““He’sin the basement,” said Father. “But dinner 
is almostready.Justleave your bags here. Youcan 
make the Delights after dinner.” 

After dinner, Paul went to finish putting up 
the decorations. David and Melissa made their 
surprise for him. 

Just as they put it in the refrigerator, Paul 
arrived in the kitchen. ““Where have you been all 
night?” he asked. “I thought you would help me 
with the decorations. After all it is my party.” 

David and Melissa looked at each other and 
smiled. Paul would be surprised tomorrow. 
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Saturday morning went 
by very slowly. Everything 
had been done the night 
before. 

At 14:00 the doorbell 
rang. The children jumped 
up and ran to the door. It 
was Robert. He was the first 
to arrive. Then everyone 
seemed to come at once. 

What excitement! All the 


presents! All the games! 
Then the food! 
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“T ate five hot dogs,” 
















aid Rachel. “How many 

id you have?” 

“T had five of those 
ocolate things,” 

swered Joe. “Are they 

very great! I’ve never had 
ything like them before.” 
“Wow! Thanks formaking 
ie Delights, Mom,” said 
aul. ““You know they are 

ly favourites.” 

iMother called to Melissa 
nd David. They came over. 
hank these two, not me. 
§was all their idea.” 
IMelissa and David wereso 
Appy. Their surprise had 
brked. And Paul’s party 
BS so much fun. 
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An 
Emepgency 


“Mrs. Peters! Mrs. Peters! Melissa has fallen off 
her bicycle!”’ Wendy ran up the steps and knocked 
on the door. “‘Hurry! She’s hurt.” 

Mrs. Peters carried Melissa into her house. 
“What happened?” she asked. 

“T had an ice cream cone in my hand,” Melissa 
began. “‘Oh, my leg hurts.” Mrs. Peters put Melissa 
on the bed. 

“T will call the doctor,’ Mrs. Peters said. 

“Will you call my mother too?’’ Melissa asked. 
“She is at work.” 


“Yes I will,” Mrs. Peters answered. 








Soon Melissa was lying on soft pillows in the 


pack of Mrs. Peters’ car. She was on the way to 
he hospital. Melissa had never visited the 

ospital. She had seen it many times from the 
utside. Italways seemed so large and frightening 
Defore. But now she could only think, “They will 
ake my leg and my head feel better.” 
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Mrs. Peters drove to the emergency entrance of 
Southern Hospital. She got out of the car and went 
inside. 

“My neighbour’s daughter has just fallen off 
her bicycle,” she told the receptionist at the 
desk. “She has a bump on her head and I think 
her leg is broken.”’ 

Soon a nurse in a yellow uniform came with a 
wheel chair. She helped Melissa out of the car. 


Then she put a metal splint and a white bandage 
on her leg. 












“Now your leg looks just like an Egyptian 
faummy,’ she said to Melissa. Melissa smiled. 
bhe was starting to feel better already. 

Just then a woman in a white jacket walked 
er to Melissa. 
“Hi, Doctor Lome,” Melissa said cheerfully. 
: 
| 


| 
frambles for many years. 





octor Lome had been a friend of Mrs. 





1“What happened to you?” she asked Melissa. 
i Melissa told her about the accident. Dr. Lome 
bked her where her head and leg hurt. Then 

| e told Melissa the doctors would need an 

) ray of her leg. 


Melissa was wheeled into the X-ray room. She 
was carefully lifted on to the table. Then many 
pictures were taken. The camera was moved to 
many different places. Each time a picture was 
taken, the lights flashed. “I wonder if this is like 


being in a space capsule?” Melissa thought. 


“Thetable moves, the camera turns, and all kinds 
of coloured lights flash.” 





Melissa was put back in the wheel chair. “Where 
are you taking me now?” Melissa asked. 

“Tf your leg is broken, a volunteen will take you 
to the Fracture Room,” the woman answered. 

Soon Dr. Kozak arrived. “Well, you won’t be 
walking on that leg for a while. It’s broken. 
You will have to have a cast put on it.” 

The volunteen pushed Melissa to the Fracture 
Room. Dr. Kozak read the proof of Melissa’s X-ray, 


while another doctor made the cast. 
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Just as Dr. Kozak finished, Mrs. Brambles 
arrived. | 

“Took at my cast, Mom,” Melissa said. “It 
doesn’t hurt at all.” 

“Vou are a brave girl coming here all by 
yourself,’ answered Mrs. Brambles. 

“But I’m not by myself. Look at all the people 
who helped me.” She pointed to the volunteen 
and the doctors. “And there were other people 
too. Mrs. Peters brought me here. A nurse made 
my leg like an Egyptian mummy. And someone 

took me to the X-ray room. That was the most 
fun. And guess what? I saw Dr. Lome!”’ 


Soon the cast was dry. 
Another volunteen pushed 
Melissa to the children’s 
ward. Melissa could rest 
there. Mrs. Brambles came 
with them. 

As they passed many 
doorsand hallways, Melissa 
asked the volunteen about 
the hospital. 
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When they arrived in the ward, Melissa saw 
many other children. There were many beds in 
her room. 

“Is everyone here a patient like me?” she 
asked the volunteen. : 

“Yes,” said a girl in a bed near the door, “but 
we don’t all have broken legs. How did you 
break it?” 

Melissa told her the story as the volunteen 


lifted her into a bed. 
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Melissa looked around 

















the room. She saw large 
pictures on the walls. The 
volunteen said, ““These 
pictures show what some of 
the children do when they 
stay here.Sometimes people 
come to play with the boys 
and girls. This is a picture 
of a volunteer mother who 
comes every week. She 
plays the guitar while the 
children sing.” 
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“And do clowns come here too?” asked Melissa, 
looking at a picture behind her bed. 

“Not very often,” he replied. “This clown was 
in the circus that came to Beaver Hill last year. 
He asked if he could come to the hospital. He 
played games with the children who were in the 
hospital then.” 

“What are those children looking at?” Melissa 
pointed to another picture. 

“Those are the budgies that are in the waiting 
room,” he answered. 

““‘May I see them too?” Melissa asked. 

The volunteen smiled. “I’ll show them to you 


before you go home.” 
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The volunteen gave Melissa a large book. “This 
is the Hospital Scrapbook. You can keep it until 
tomorrow.” 

Melissa opened it. “Look, Mom. That’s where I 
was,’ she said excitedly. “A woman put meon the 
table. Then she took pictures of my leg with that 
machine. It was just like being in a space capsule! 
Wait until I tell David! Hewillwantto go there too.” 

Mrs. Brambles pointed to the picture of the little 
baby. “You werethatsmall atonetime,” shesaid. 

“Oh no!” said Melissa. “I wasn’t that small, 
was |?” 

Her mother nodded. 

“What is the man doing to the baby?” asked 
Melissa. 

“That’s a doctor,” explained the volunteen. 
“He 1s checking the baby’s heartbeat with his 
stethoscope. The nurses look after the babies 
in the nursery.” 

‘And here are the people who will be making 
your dinner soon,” said the volunteen, pointing to 
another picture. 

Mrs. Brambles looked at her watch. “Yes, it’s 
almost dinner time. I should go home now.” She 
kissed Melissa and said good-bye. 
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Before dinner a nurse came to see Melissa. She 
put a thermometer in Melissa’s mouth. Then she 
read the thermometer and said, “Well, Melissa, 
you don’t have a fever. You can eat anything you 


like on your dinner tray.” 
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people are helped 
when someone 
needs help right 
away 

a cover for 
something that is 
hurt 

not well 

things used to help 
a person walk 

a large room with 
many beds 

a person who is 
looked after at the 
hospital 


14 a break in a bone 


DOWN 


a person who helps 
the doctors and 
nurses 

the parts of the 
body you use to 
walk 


4 a picture of part 


of your body 





After dinner a nurse read Melissa a story. She 
gave her this crossword puzzle. Some other 
children helped her solve it. 


«ir lhe 


ACROSS 
2 a place where sick 


Hespiial Quiz x 
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6 a person who 
works with the 
doctors 

8 a person who tries 
to make sick 
people better 

9 something you did 
not want to 
happen 
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At 13:00 the next day, Mr. 
Brambles came to the 
hospital to take Melissa 
home. 

“She can go home today,” 
said the nurse. “But Dr. 
Kozak said she must wait 
until next week to go to 
school.” 


Everyone was waiting for 
Melissa to come back to 
school. They wanted to hear 
about her accident and what 
happened at the hospital. 
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Melissa told them about the hospital and all the 
people who helped her. Then she made a clock 
to show them what she did there. 





After a few weeks, Melissa visited the hospital 
again. The doctor took off the cast. 





“May I keep it?” asked Melissa. 
“What would you do with an old cast?” replied 


he doctor. 


4 “I want to show everybody. Please, may I keep 


gt?” she begged. 

: “Well, I was only going to throw it away,” he 
baid. “Here. You may haveit.”’ Hehanded her the 
ast. “That’s for being such a good patient.” 
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“There he is!” whispered David. 
“Who?” 
“Old Mr. Tremors!” 


It was a cold, windy January day. David and 












Paul were walking home from their piano lesson. 
They passed the library just as Mr. Tremors came 
out the door. He had a few books under his arm. 
He walked quickly down Main Street. 

“T bet those books are ghost stories,” said David. 
j Paul was still watching Mr. Tremors. “Let’s 
follow him!”’ 
The snow squeaked under their feet as they 
walked. They passed the cemetery near their 
istreet. After they turned the corner at the 
ichurch, they stopped. Mr. Tremors was opening 
ithe large gate in the fence. Then he was gone. 
| Paul went first. He walked slowly upto the gate. 
| It was still open. He waved to David to come. 
“Is he there?” asked David. 


“Shh! Don’t talk so loud!” Paul whispered. 









The boys opened the 


gate. 
Ruff! Ruff! David jumped. 


“It’s only the dog at the, 


back,” said Paul. aA 
ap. 





yy 


Mr. Tremors’ tracks led 
up to the big, old house. It 
was Spookane Estate! 
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The boys followed the 
tracks almost to the house. 
Then they hid behind some 
trees beside the house. They 
hoped that Mr. Tremors 
had not seen them. There 
was a window right there, 
so they crept up and peeked 
in. 

“Look at all the old 
things!” cried Paul, 
forgetting to be quiet. 

“T’m scared! Let’s go 
home!” David was hiding 
behind a tree again. 

“And look at the huge, 
old fireplace!”’ 

‘And look at the huge, 
old what?” a gruff voice 
said. 








The boys jumped. It was 
Mr. Tremors! 

“What are you boys 
doing here? Why are you 
snooping around? Don’t 
you know that this is my 
property? Didn’t you read 
the sign?” 

David and Paul were so 
scared they couldn’t speak. 

“Why do you think I have 
a large fence around my 
place? Follow me!” 

The boys looked at each 
other, but they didn’t say 
anything. They followed 
Mr. Tremors to his front 
door. 

“Come in,” he ordered. 

They kicked the snow off 
their boots and went in. 
The house was quite dark 
inside. They couldn’t see 
Mr. Tremors. 


Suddenly the lights went 


Onl. 
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“Wow!” the boys said at the same time. “This 
place is huge!” They forgot how scared they were. 
There were so many things to look at. 


“Boy, this is sure great! Wow!” That’s all they 
could say. 








“Well, boys, what are your names? I don’t think 
I have seen you before.” 

“My name is Paul, sir, Paul Brambles, and this 
is my brother, David. We live on Chestnut Court.” 

“We moved there in October,” David added. 

Mr. Tremors sat in an old rocking chair and lit 
his pipe. “So you find my house quite different 
from yours, do you?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Look at all the antiques!” 

“And all the books! And the paintings!” 

“What is this?” David asked. He was pointing 
to the old bellows hanging beside the fireplace. 

“T have many old things that were used by the 
pioneers who lived in this area long ago,” said 
Mr. Tremors. 

Suddenly Paul remembered where he was. 
“Aren’t you mad at us for snooping around your 
house?” he asked. 

“Oh, let’s just forget about that,” said Mr. 
Tremors. “Come.” He stood up and led them over 
to the pine cabinet. “What do you think this is?” 
He didn’t wait for them to answer. “Thisis a butter 
churn. It was used by the pioneers for...” 
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“T know,” David chimed in. “It was used to 
make butter.” 

Paul looked at David and smiled. “How did 
you guess?” he kidded. 

Mr. Tremors sat in his rocking chair again. 

“Why do you have all these old things?” David 
asked. 

“Well, son, my grandfather was the first man to 
live in Beaver Hill. He was here even before 
the place was named. As a matter of fact, he 
named the town. This was his house, and many of 
these things were his. Other things I have brought 
back from my travels.” 

“Did you ever see your grandfather?” asked 
David. 

“Qh, yes,” replied Mr. Tremors. “And he had 
many interesting stories to tell.’ Mr. Tremors 
turned and pointed to a picture on the wall. 
“There is a picture of him, and under that is a 
picture of his daughter. She was my mother.” 

“Tell us some of his stories,’ David said 
excitedly. “What was Beaver Hill like long ago?” 

“First, telephone home and tell your parents 
where you are. Tell them you’re at Mr. Tremors’ 
place.” 





While David telephoned their parents, Paul 
helped Mr. Tremors make a fire. Then they all 
sat on the old sofa near the fireplace. The boys 
listened to stories about Beaver Hill long ago. 

Mr. Tremors had a large book in which he had 
put some sketches and old maps which his 

















erandfather’s family had made. He even had an 
old diary which the family had written long ago. 

“Granddad and his father, too, liked to sketch. 
In the evenings they passed the time by painting 
or drawing. Luckily, their pictures have been 
kept by our family. Someday they may be given 
to a museum.” 

“When did your grandfather come to Beaver 
Hill, Mr. Tremors?” asked David. 

“Well, boys, his family first came from 
iGermany and lived in the United States. Later, 
Jabout 125 years ago, when Granddad was a boy, 
| they moved to this area.” 
| “How did they get here?” 
| “Let’s just begin right at the start of this book 
fand I'll tell you that part of their story.” 
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Mr. Tremors opened the book and started his 


story. “After a long journey to their new land, 
the family had to find a place to settle. When 
they saw this area, my great-grandfather wrote 
in his diary, ‘It is a rich country, full of life and 
freedom.’ Later he painted this scene. It certainly 
has changed over the years, hasn’t it? 
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“When the family got to their new home,” he 
went on, “they had to find shelter until their 
cabin was built. They used whatever they had 
brought with them or could find in the area. 

_ “Water and food had to be collected. Granddad 
told me he used to catch fish in the river. His 
father used the rifle or musket he had brought 
with him. His mother cooked the meals in large 
kettles over an open fire. 
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“One of the hardest jobs the men had to do 
was clear the land. There were so many trees. 
They needed the wood to build the cabin and 
other things. They wanted the land cleared so 
that they could plant crops for food the next 
year. 

“Everyone helped to plough, plant, and 
harvest the crops. Great-grandmother kept her 
vegetables and herb garden near the house. 
Granddad and his brothers and sisters helped 
with the weeding. 
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| New pioneers moved into the area. When a 
babin or a barn was built, they held a bee. 
: veryone came to help. The pioneers always 
: elped each other. 

“T remember Granddad telling me about his 
favourite spot. This was the beaver pond. It was 


Pear his home. He and his friends VEE to swim 
fand fish there. 
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“Granddad’s family were hard workers and 
good farmers. His father was right when he said 
that the land was rich. Later, after Granddad was 
married, a new home was built. It was much 
larger than the other one. A blacksmith’s shop 
and a flour mill were built nearby. The people 
built a church and a schoolhouse. 
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“Grandma used to make delicious butter. She 
would often take the butter to the store and trade 
t for some things she could not make or grow, 
ike tea or salt. The children liked to visit the 
tore to buy fudge or candy sticks. Granddad 

: sed to tell me how good the candy was. 

| “Before the schoolhouse was built, the children 
: learned their lessons at home. Granddad used to 
: ravel five miles to the schoolhouse. The teacher 
Was very strict. Sometimes he was punished for 
fot knowing his work. 
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“Granddad used to go to 


| -o~fs : 
the mill with the wheat. EZ é 
Here it was ground into “M7 
flour. : | 


“In the fall, the apples 
were ready to pick. 
Grandma used to make pies 
and applesauce. She stored 
the rest for winter. 
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“In the early spring, the 
family was busy in the 
sugar bush. The children 
loved to have a treat of 
maple sugar or taffy. 

“At night Granddad 
learned to carve toys and 
whistles out of wood. 
Sometimes he would trade 

jwith his friends for other 





Suddenly the big grandfather clock sounded. 
Bong! Bong! Bong! 

“That scared me!” David said. 

“That sure is an interesting book, Mr. Tremors. 
Your granddad must have been very happy 
here,” Paul said. 

“He was. I have more things to show you 
another time. I have an attic full of old things.”’ 
“Boy, I’d sure love to see them!” Paul said. 

“So would Melissa,” David added. 

“Melissa? Who is Melissa?” asked Mr. 
Tremors. 

“She’s our sister,” David said. “But she just 
got her cast off and still has trouble walking.” 

“Can we bring her here when she can walk 
better?” Paul asked. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Tremors. “I would 
like to meet her. She would enjoy these old 
stories I have been telling.” 

“Can we bring Robert, too?” David asked. 

“And Tony?” added Paul. 

“Everyone will want to come when they hear 
we ve been here,” said David. ) 

“Hold it!” Mr. Tremors laughed. “My house 
is big, but not that big!” 
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The boys were quiet. Suddenly David asked, 
“Would you come to our school?” 

“What a great idea, David! Mr. Tremors could 
tell all our friends about his grandfather and 
Beaver Hill. Would you, please, Mr. Tremors?” 
begged Paul. 

Mr. Tremors rubbed his chin. “‘Well, I don’t 
know. Let me think about it.” 

“They would love to meet you. They think you 

fare spooky. Everyone calls your place Spookane 


does it! Yes, I’ll come. But, it must be before your 
school vacation. I’m leaving on a trip then.” 
The boys ran home. They couldn’t wait to tell 
heir friends that they had been inside 

Spookane Estate! 


4] 
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What an exciting day it was! Mr. Tremors 
was coming to the school! What would he bring? 

Suddenly one of the boys shouted, “Here 
he is!” 

The children ran to the window. Outside, Mr. 
Tremors was parking his truck. The back was full 
of things. Mr. Jensen had some of the children 
help him unpack. 





What a day the children had! They heard 
stories about Beaver Hill just as David and Paul 
had. Mr. Tremors showed them his grandfather’s 
sketches and many of his antiques. He even left 
his grandmother’s recipe book with the teacher. 

“We should have a day when we can be 
pioneers, too,” one of the children said. 

“Oh, let’s!”’ everyone cried. 











For the next few weeks the children were busy. 
They studied about pioneer life. Each group 
made something for Pioneer Day. 

Finally the big day arrived! Many parents and 
friends came to the school to see just what the 
children had been doing. The children wore 
pioneer costumes. 

Some of the guests took snapshots. Later, they 
made a display in the hall near their classroom 
so that everyone could see them. 

i 6They were very proud to have learned about 
j Beaver Hill and its past. 
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"DEAR DIARY 


January /0 


Dear Diaru, 

I could 2 slee p last night. Af 
was thinking about my trip to 
Canada tosee Melissa and 
Paul and everyone. Dad took 
me to the airport ver early 
this morning. vise to 
see the planes take off.We 
went tothe ticket counter | 
A man looked at mu ticket 
and my Pass port. e puta | 
tag on my Suit case. 
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Airline/Flight 
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put this tag on 
y SUITCaSe. 


page 2 
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" Dad told the man ii was 
tlying all by muselt Washe 


surprised! He a stewardess 
would look after me. Soon we 
heard an announce ment 
Tt said.“*SWISSAIR FLIGHT 
60 DCO SERVICE TO 
MONTREAL AND CHICAGO IS 
NOW LOADING AT GATE 13.ALL — 
PASSENGERS PREPARE 10 
BOAKD THE PLANE. We 
eard the announcement in 
English and French and 


erman. 
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ad and I walked +o the 
gate My stewardess was 
waiting totake me to the 





airplane.Dad kissed me 
and told me to havea 


ood time. 1 waved to 
im. 
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Another stewardess 
smiled at me when Ll — 
went into the airplane. 
My stewardess said 
she would help me. 
find my seat. Ihere 
were so many people 


| on the plane. 


| 
| | 
i | 
1 |} 
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The stewardess gave me Sor 


folders to lookat I “will paste 


some of the pictures in here. 





Atter the airplane took oft mu 

stewardess took me to meet t A 
lots. This is called the cock 
ook at all the dials. 










steward 
et stewardess 


e serving 
nner 





is is the 
bby of 


airport 






TA ye 
@\ 


My stewardess bold me 
call her Mademoiselle Guu. 
She did up my satet bel? 
Then she sat down neat to me. 
The plane began to move.Faste! 
and faster. Then I telt like I w 
floating. We were in the air | 

The captain s poke to use 
the speaker. He told us how lo 
our Trip wou be and how | 
high we were Tlying.He spok 
in three aniqudgis Tana 
him because I speak Eng lish 
and French and German toe 
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ag te ENG CS ie ean Uo) 


Meera ocrocss. the aicle 
AM e. to 4 talk to me. He Was 
rom India and was goin 












fe told me there were people 
rom manu countries on the 
blane. Ll could hear nan 


i] T ate a lot on the plane. 
jhe food was so good. Then 


ey ers: made an 


nnounce ment She said, FASTEN 
io SOON” My heartbeat 


WOU be | in ae Soon. 


FBUMPI We londed. a. 


SY 


Chicago. in the United States. 










took mu suitcase to . custom 
man. He checked bag ano 
said it would be aa to Beavi 
Hill. I still had te ti! another 
slane to Beaver Hill. Madamndlll 
uy said she yy show mé 
around the airport while I waite 
€ saw So many shops. |he 
shop lL liked the best was | 
the Duty Free Pyer There WI 
pe ae ings L the!) See 
re fore. eM came es Q | O Ve 
he 4 -aich declan at them Deal 
she I picked a Something 
for Dad. Can Oe QUE ss what it Ig 
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We went tothe obseraainn 
deck to See the lanes Taking 
otf and landina. here were 
planes trom other countries. 
We named things that we 
thought were carried to 
Canada on the planes. Here 


are some of them. Can you 
think of some more? 


‘\ a ; og Sa 


| 
| 
| 
1 
t 
! 


: 





Ce aay 
e had a yumm soda in the 
lottee shop. hen ademoiselle 
ju Took me to my next plane. 
Deed aie toler: Linite 
kr While I was on the plane 
| wrote a poem for you , 
lear Diary. 









The Airport. 
The air port isa village 
Ot people from tor and near 
They come to visit places 
At every time of the veor 
These people may be black or 
white 
Or yellow or old or young. 
Their clothes may not be just 
like ours 
they may speak another tongue. 
Nn our airport village 
We can shop, rent cars, andeat 
And even get ahaircu 
And tind aplace to sleep. 
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When | got ott the plane 


SS Was there to meet mMé 


They were SO happy to See mj 





I talked O lot and answerec 
a million rie about | 


C e 


Leysin On the Moun TINS. 


was glad | brought these 
pictures of Leysin to show the 





—— 


| Thats 
ime | 


(Are 









a must qo now.lamso 
tired. Maybe its trom talking 

En lish so much. Tomorrow] 
igo to schod withPaul. | 
lwonder what it will be liker 
il wonder it they learn French 
there like I learn English in 
school ° 


Good night Dear Diary 


eae tomorrow. 
love Lise 
aie bee tor helping me 


° You in Englis 
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“Boy, there sure isn’t much to do today, is 
there?” David said as he lay on the living-room 
rug. “Even the TV is no good!” 

“Sure wish something exciting would happen,” 
Melissa added. 

“There must be something to do,” Mother 
called from the kitchen. Since Lise Pierre had 
gone back to Switzerland, the house had been 
very quiet. 

“T know!” Melissa shouted as she jumped to 
her feet. ““Let’s go see Mr. Tremors!” 

“That’s a great idea!” Paul said. 

The children raced to the garage to get their 
bicycles. 

“T wonder what stories he will tell us this 
time,’ Paul shouted. 

“T bet they are good ones. I just love his 
stories!’ Melissa replied. 


“Come on! Let’s get going!” David yelled. 










As the children rode into 
» driveway, Riley barked 
treeting to them. They 


















Ing,’ David said. 
iLet’s find out!’ Paul added. “Maybe he is 


| 

mg away.” 

| he three children knocked on the big wooden 
ir. The noise made a deep hollow sound. 

| uddenly the door opened. “Well, hello there, 
dren. How are you? Come right in!” Mr. 
imors invited the children into the house. 

I 
| by and I are leaving for a trip to Ottawa 


m glad to see you three today. You see, 


horrow morning.” 

Wre you ever lucky!” Melissa said. 

Why are you going there?” Paul asked. 

Wl tell you in just a minute. First, who would 
some milk and cookies?” 

would,” they all said at once, “thank you.” 


Mr. Tremors went into the kitchen and came 
back with the milk and cookies. Then he 
answered Paul’s question. 

“You see, children, I like to paint and I like to 
travel. Painting is sort of a part-time job for me. 
I guess you could call me a travelling artist. 
During my holidays I travel to different parts of 
Canada and sketch some of the beautiful things 
I see.”’ 

“That must be lots of fun!”” Melissa said. 

“T wouldn’t want to travel by myself,” Paul 
said. “‘It would be too lonely. I like lots of people 
with me on my holidays.” 

“My goodness, Paul, Riley is all the company 
I need. You know what he’s like. He loves 
travelling just as much as I do. Why, he sits right 
up there in the front of the truck and acts asif he 
owned the world!” Mr. Tremors answered. 

“T wish we had a dog like Riley,” David said. 

“Well now, sometimes he can be a bit of a 
problem. He even gets me into trouble now 
and then.” 

“Tell us about your adventures, Mr. Tremors,” 
David said. | 

“Oh, please!” they begged. 





“Let me get some pictures to show you.” 

Mr. Tremors came back with his album and 
some paintings he had done. Even Riley was 
nvited to join the group. Everyone was ready to 


ear the stories. 








“One summer, Riley 
and I drove to Cape Breton 
Island,” Mr. Tremors 
began. “It is a place that 
is quite different from 
Beaver Hill.” 

“How is it different?” 
asked Paul. 

“Well, you tell me. Let’s 
look at a painting I did 
there. It is a picture of a 
fishing village on the 
coast.” 

“Oh, it is beautiful!” the 
children said together. 

“Look at the hills!” 
said Melissa. 

“And the boats,” added 
Paul. 
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“Did you go fishing while you were there, Mr. 
Tremors?” asked David. 

“No,” laughed Mr. Tremors. “But I know 
someone who did!” and he looked right at Riley. 
Riley barked just to show the children that he 
knew what was being said. 

“Tell us about it!” the children shouted. 

“Well, one sunny day, I was down at the docks’ 
sketching the fishing boats. Riley was busy 
playing among the rocks. He began to run back 
and forth and bark at something in the water. He 
tried to catch it with his paws. Then—well, he 
leaned down until his nose was right in the 
water. And suddenly...” 

Mr. Tremors started to laugh. The children 
started to laugh with him. 

“And suddenly what, Mr. Tremors?” asked 
David. 

“Suddenly a crab grabbed his nose and gave 
it a great big pinch, that’s what!” said Mr. 
Tremors. “I heard the loudest yelp I have ever 
heard! Poor Riley! He was running away from 
the water just as fast as he could.” 

“Oh, no!” the children shouted. 





is 
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| “I guess Riley was a crabby fisherman that 
day,” said David. 

Everyone laughed but Melissa. 
| “You poor thing!’ Melissa said as she hugged 
R iley even tighter. 
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“Oh, I think this painting is one of the best,” 
| 
Melissa said as she rushed over to look at it. “‘I } 


love snow. And trees.” j 



















“T like that one too, Melissa. I painted it last 
winter when I was in Banff,” said Mr. Tremors. 

“Look at those mountains!” David said. “I 
guess a lot of people go there to ski.”’ 

“They do, David. And even more people go 
here camping in the summer. It’s a busy place.” 
“Is there an adventure with that painting?” 

fasked Paul. 

i “No, not this one,” replied Mr. Tremors, “but 
e did have one later in the trip.” 

“Tell us about it,” Melissa begged. 

“This is not a funny one,” explained Mr. 
iTremors. “It was a real adventure!” The children 
Hooked at each other. They couldn’t wait to hear 
bout it. 

| “Well,” Mr. Tremors went on, “we were 

| eading out from Banff when it started to snow. 
i-he snow kept coming. It got thicker and thicker. 
ihe wind was so strong that I could hardly keep 
the truck on the road. I was afraid we wouldn't 
ret to the next town before dark.” 

“T’ll bet you were scared,” whispered David. 
“What did you do?” asked Melissa. 
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“We drove on slowly for an hour. Finally we 
saw a farmhouse. But it was quite far from the 
road. So we had to leave the truck on the side of 
the road and walk. Drifts of snow covered the 
driveway to the farm. The wind blew against us 
and almost stopped us from walking. Riley was 
scared too. He stayed right by my side the 
whole time. He knew he would get lost if he left 
me in that blizzard. Finally we made it to the 
farmhouse. I knocked and waited. The door 
opened. A man rushed us into the house.” 

“TI was afraid that maybe there wouldn’t be 
anyone home,” said Melissa. 

“So was I,” replied Mr. Tremors. ‘“‘We were 





very lucky.” 



















“Were the people nice to you?” asked Paul. 
“Were they? Oh, my, were they ever! They 

fed me and Riley. They had a cot that I slept on. 
hey were so kind.” 

“What did you do while you were at the 
ouse?” David asked. 

“Most of the time we talked about their farm. 
| hey also wanted to know about Beaver Hill.” 
“Did they have any animals on their farm?” 
Paul asked. 
| “Yes, they did. They were cattle ranchers. 
During the winter they don’t have as much to do 
hs in the summer. So, we had time to chat. Riley 
ivas a perfect dog during our stay. He kept his 
hose where it belonged and he didn’t even chase 


| he farm cat. 


fs 
ed 
+. ‘ 
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‘Here is a picture I painted of Riley when we 


got home. I wanted to show him how proud I was 
of him.” Mr. Tremors looked down at Riley. The 
dog gave a quiet bark. Everyone laughed. 





} “I have been as far north as Great Slave 
| Lake,” Mr. Tremors went on. He pointed to 


another painting. 





“You are so lucky to be able to travel like that,” 


David said. 










. “Ves, I think so,’ Mr. Tremors added. “And 

| speaking of travelling, you children had better 

i get home before your mother wonders what has 

i happened to you. It is getting near supper time.” 
“Thanks for telling us about your adventures, 
r. Tremors! It was great!” the children said as 


9 they got on their bicycles. 











The next morning the children got up very 


early. They quickly dressed and ate their 
breakfast. 

“We've got to hurry, Mom!” shouted Paul. 

“See you later!’ Melissa added. 

“Say good-bye to Mr. Tremors for me,” Mother 
said as she waved to the children. 

The three children got to the Spookane Estate 
just in time. Mr. Tremors was putting the last of 
his things in the back of the truck. The children 
rushed to help him. 
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Finally everything was ready. 
“Good-bye Mr. Tremors. Have a great holiday!”’ 
David shouted. 
“Send us a postcard!” added Paul. 
‘And look after Riley for us!’ Melissa said. 
With that, Riley gave her a big good-bye lick. 
| “Come on, boy! Up you get! You children be 
: good and look after the Estate for me,” said Mr. 
| Tremors as the truck started down the driveway. 
: “Good-bye!” the children called. 
“Oh, look at Riley!’ shouted David. “He’s 


| 
| 


1?? 


j waving good-bye, too! 
i And he was. 
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A Japanese Festival 


‘New people are moving into the Youngs’ 
house on Main Street,” shouted Paul. 

‘“Let’s go and watch them,” answered Melissa. 

“The way I watched you when you moved 
here,” added Robert. 

The three children hopped on their bicycles 
and rode to the Youngs’ house. They sat on the 
lawn and watched. 

“Look at that kite!”’ said Robert. 

“Wow, it’s beautiful,” said Melissa. “I wonder 
where she got it.” The girl with the kite heard 
Melissa and turned. 

“Hi!” called Melissa. The girl walked toward 
them. “We just moved here in October. We live 
on Chestnut Court. It’s near here. You will like 
Beaver Hill.” 

“Where are you from?” asked Robert. 

“What is your name?” Paul added. 

The girl, Shirley, told them that her family had 
driven from Fredericton. Her father had a new 
job in Beaver Hill. 
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On Monday, Shirley and Ray arrived at school. 
Melissa was excited. Shirley was in her class. 

At recess the girls asked Shirley to play with 
jthem. They all wanted to ask her questions. 

“What kind of kite were you carrying yesterday?” 
fasked Melissa. “It was so beautiful,” she told the 
jother girls. 

1 “I will bring it to show you,” said Shirley. “It is 


| apan.” 
Another girl asked, ““Where is your kimono, 


tomorrow?” 
“Oh yes,” they all chanted. 
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How pretty Shirley looked as she walked about 
the room! She moved like a butterfly. All the 
children thought they would like to wear a 
i kimono just like Shirley’s. 

This gave their teacher, Mrs. McCord, an idea. 
} “Would you like to have a Japanese Festival Day 
| to honour Shirley?” she asked. Mrs. McCord told 
i them what they might do for a Japanese Festival 
) Day. 

“We could honour Ray too,” said Melissa. 

| “He’s in my brother’s class.” 

“Oh yes,’ everyone said. 

} Mrs. McCord and Mr. Jensen talked about the 
| Japanese Festival Day. They decided to let the 
children make the plans. 
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Mrs. McCord asked the 
children what they would 
like to learn about Japanese 
customs. 

“T want to cook 
something with rice,” 
said Stephen. 

“Can I learn to read and 
write Japanese?” Lucy 
asked. 

“Do we have any stories 
about Japan? Do they have 
special music?”’ asked 
John. “I will ask the 
librarian.” 

Mrs. McCord madeachart 
and put it on the bulletin 
board. The children printed 
their names under the 
things they wanted to find 
out about. 
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Shirley invited the 
children who wanted to 
cook to come to her home 
for lunch. She and her 
mother would show them 
how to cook and serve 
Japanese food. 

Mrs. Tanaka helped 
the children to make a 
Japanese meal. They 
made soup, sukiyaki, 
rice, and green tea. Then 


they took turns serving 
the food. 
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“Why don’t we have fortune cookies on our 
Festival Day?” asked Melissa. 

“We could,” Shirley answered, “‘but they are 
not Japanese food. They are Chinese.” 

“Oh,” replied Melissa. 

“This green tea is good,” exclaimed Stephen. 
“T have only had the other tea before.”’ 

“Why don’t we have a Tea Ceremony on our 
Festival Day?” asked Shirley. 

“That’s a great idea!” they all chimed in. 

“Tell us what to do,” said Rachel. 

Mrs. Tanaka printed the recipe for them and 
told them about the Tea Ceremony. 














How lo Make Green lea 


Boil fresh water. 
Heat Teapot with boiling water. 


Add 1 Teaspoon Tea for each 
cup. 
STeep 5 minutes. 


~ GiveTeaa stir Serve hot. 


eereammes =o eric a 
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The next day, Ray and Shirley invited some 
children to come to see their Japanese warrior 
dolls and their fish kites. 

They told them that their grandparents, who 
lived in Tokyo, wanted them to visit Japan. Some 
day they would go. 

Their grandparents sent them postcards. The 
pictures on them showed many places in Japan. 
Ray and Shirley took lessons so they could learn 
to read and write Japanese. Now they can send 
their grandparents postcards of Canada to 
show them what their country is like. 
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The next day Ray taught his group how to 
speak and write a few words in Japanese. 


JAPAN 


Thank you (Arigatougozaimasu) 
@Please (Douzo) 

@Hello (Konnichiwa) 
®Good-bye (Sayounara) 
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There will be Japanese stories plays, “: 
dances, songs, art, decorations, 
and food. 
We will teach you some Japanese words," ™ 


“DAY Friday , May (4th 

“TIME 1400 3 
o eEOce Mrs. McCord’s Room ee 
 & S menu @: 








sents mate 


Fluffy Rice 


Fresh Fruit 
Gre en Tea 
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“Let’s invite other classes to our Festival Day,” 








suggested Joe. 

“And maybe our parents would like to come,” 
added Lucy. 

“We could make Japanese invitations for 
them,” said Ray. 

Ray helped his group make the invitations. 
They planned to welcome anyone in their 
community who wanted to come to the 
Festival Day. 


Shirley and Ray were 

i} very busy the week before 
j Festival Day. John asked 
i them to teach his group a 
i song and a dance. 

| They asked their mother 

1 to teach them the Coal 

| Miners’ Dance. 
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Shirley and Ray taught the 
children this Japanese 


song. 


SAKURA, SAKURA 


(CHERRY BLOSSOMS) 
(Old Song of Japan) 


SA KU RA, SA KU RA, YA YO I NO SORA-. WA, MI WA TA SU 
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“Cherry blossoms! Cherry blossoms ! 
In the sky of March, 

They look misty and cloudy, 

As far as the eye can reach. 


The fragrance is drifting out, 


Come now, 
Let’s go and see!” 








to wear on Japanese 


1mono 


Id madea k 


Each chi 


Festival Day. 
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All the children were getting 


pady for the big day. They 
ere So busy! 
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Festival Day finally arrived! 

At 14:00 the last child was putting on his 
kimono. Just as he tied the belt, the door 
opened. It was the mayor of Beaver Hill. Lucy 
went to the door to welcome him. 

“Konnichiwa,” she said. The mayor looked a 
little puzzled. The children looked at each other 
and smiled. 

“Konnichiwa means Hello,’ Lucy explained. 

“Konnichiwa,” he repeated. 

“That’s it!” said Ray. “Now you can speak a 
little Japanese too. We will teach you some 
more words this afternoon.”’ 

More people began to arrive. They were 
welcomed too. The children enjoyed introducing 
their parents to their friends. They took them 
around the classroom to show them all the 
decorations. 

The tables were set. Everyone was asked to 
take a place. Mrs. Tanaka helped Shirley’s 
group to make the sukiyaki. It was delicious! 

“Thisis the best Japanese food I’ve ever had!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Tremors. 

“We know, Mr. Tremors,” laughed Melissa. 
“You told us you had never had Japanese food 
before.” Everyone laughed with her. 











After the meal, John’s group told Japanese 
stories. They taught the guests “Sakura, 
Sakura” and the Coal Miners’ Dance. Ray’s 
group taught them how to say some Japanese 
words. 

Then Mrs. Tanaka stood up. “Let’s end the 
Japanese Festival by writing some Haiku,” she 
said. Everyone looked surprised. 

“What’s that?” asked Manny. 

Manny and the others soon learned about 
Hatku. As they left that day, they gave Mrs. 
Tanaka the verses that they wrote. She put them 


on the bulletin board for everyone to read. 
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YESTERDAY 








It was Saturday morning. David and Paul had 


finished breakfast. They were getting ready to 
meet their friends at the park. Paul was looking 
for his baseball glove. 

“I’m ready now. Let’s go,” he called. 

David ran to the front door. “Paul, what is an 
m-u-s-e-u-m?”’ 

“What brought that up?” asked Paul. “Come 
on. Let’s go.” 

“It says m-u-s-e-u-m on the front page of the 
Beaver Hill Herald. See.”’ David pointed to the 
newspaper. 





“Well,” Paul started. “A museum is a...you 
now.... Let me think. It’s a place where they 
.. Let me see the paper.” Paul read what it 


CASSON ANNOUNCES A MUSEUM 


Mayor Casson said yesterday that 
a museum will be built in Beaver 
Hill. He did not say where it will be 
built. He said our community was 
chosen because of its interesting 
history. Many people will come 
from other places to see our mu- 
seum. It will have things that tell 
about the history of this part of 
Canada. 
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‘‘A museum is a place where they keep old 
things,” Paul explained. 

“Ts Mr. Tremors’ place a museum?” asked 
David. Paul shook his head. “I don’t think so. 
Come on. Get your bicycle. We will be late for 
the game.”’ 

David was still thinking about the museum as 
they rode along Pine Avenue to the park. “I 
wonder where it will be built? Maybe it will be 
there.” He pointed to some houses. 

“But they would have to take down the 
houses,” Paul answered. 

‘““Maybe they will put it in the park,” 
suggested David. “Then they won’t have to take 
down any buildings.” 

“But where would we play? And what would 
happen to all the trees?”’ 

‘And the squirrels,” David added. “I hope 
they don’t build it here.” They had arrived at the 
park. Their friends had started the game. They 
forgot about the museum for today. 





The next day, David took the newspaper 
clipping to school. He told his class what a 
museum is. He read them the newspaper 
clipping. Then he asked them, ‘‘Where do you 
think the museum will be built?’ The children 
talked about many places in their community. 
They talked about the changes that would 
be made. 

“The paper says that the museum will have 
things that tell about the history of Beaver Hill,” 
said Ray. “Where will they come from?” 

“We have something right in our class that we 
could give to the museum,” someone said. The 
ichildren looked around the room. 

j “That looks old,” said Ray pointing to the 
recipe book. “Where did it come from?” The 
ichildren told him about Mr. Tremors and his 
ivisit to their class. 

| “But it belongs to Mr. Tremors then,” said 














ay. 
‘Ray is right,” replied Mr. Jensen. “Mr. 


iremors only lent it to us. But we could ask him 
if he wants to give it to the museum.” 
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It wasn’t long before 
the people of Beaver Hill 
were told where their 
museum would be built. 

It would be right beside 
the old mill. 

The children watched 
the old buildings being 
torn down. Some people 
were sad. Those buildings 
had been there since they 
were children. 

Soon men came with 
machines. They began 
making the foundation 
for the museum. When the 
power shovels were 
digging, many fossils were 
found. They would be put 





in the museum when it 
was finished. 
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The Beaver Hill Herald had a picture of the 
woman who would be the director of the 


museum. 


MS K. IVAN, MUSEUM DIRECTOR-- 


Ms Ivan told our reporter: I am 
pleased to be the director of the 
museum. I will be moving to Beaver 
Hill at the end of the month. I am 
looking forward to meeting the 
people of Beaver Hill. This is your 
museum. Anything you have that 
tells about the history of your. com- 
munity will have a place in the 
museum. 





i Jensen found some 
i photographs that were 
Jalmost one hundred years 
gold. Mrs. Sims had the 





ifound a spinning wheel 
jin their attic. 
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The children thought it was time to ask Mr. 
Tremors about the recipe book. They rode their 
bicycles up the long path to the front door. Mr. 
Tremors was working in his garden. He looked 
up and said, “What brings you here on this 
beautiful morning? Look. My poppies are just 
blooming. Aren’t they lovely? And see over 
here. Soon I'll be eating the first carrots.” 

“Mr. Tremors,” David began shyly. 

“Now, David. That’s the first time I have ever 
heard you speak in such a small voice. Do you 
want something?” 

“Come on. Ask him. It was your class,” said 
Paul. 

“Your class would like me to visit them 
again?” asked Mr. Tremors. 

“Well, not really,” said David slowly. “But 
we would like it if you would. Remember the 
recipe book you gave our class? It is almost the 
end of the year. Can we give it to the museum?” 

Mr. Tremors smiled. “Why that’s a great idea! 
I would like it if you gave it to the museum. 
Come inside and I will show you what I am 
giving to the museum.” 
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The children could not believe their eyes. The 
kitchen was filled with books and dishes and 
other old things. They saw many of the things 
Mr. Tremors had shown them the first day 
they were there. 

“Look at that old baby dress,” laughed 
Melissa. 

“That was the first thing I ever wore,” 
explained Mr. Tremors. 

“That must be old,” said David. Mr. Tremors 
laughed. 
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“Why don’t you give one of your 
grandfather’s sketches?” Melissa asked. 

“Or one of your own paintings,” added Paul. 

“T don’t think any of mine are old enough. 


| Maybe in a few years the museum will want 


them,” replied Mr. Tremors. “(Come and help 
me put things in these boxes. I would like to 
take some to the museum today.” 

The children worked hard to fill the boxes. 


Then they put them outside the door. Mr. 


} 
| 





Tremors backed his truck up. They all helped 
to put the boxes in the back of the truck. 
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Riley wanted to help too. He ran back and 
forth as the children carried the boxes to the 
truck. But he was not happy when he was put 
in the back of the truck. He wanted to sit in the 
front with Mr. Tremors. 

“Riley, we need you to look after all the 
boxes,” Mr. Tremors called to him. 

Mr. Tremors drove the truck down the path 
and out onto Hazelwood Boulevard. He talked 
about all the changes he had seen in Beaver 
Hill since he was a boy. Then he said, “Think of 
what it will be like when you are my age.” 


‘““‘Wow. It will be so 
different,” said David. 
“Maybe we will be riding 
in space ships.” 

“With our great- 
great-grandchildren,” 
added Paul. 

Mr. Tremors laughed. 
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“You really do think I am 
very old, don’t you?” 
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